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By  David  Buchan,  Stephen  fidler  and 
George  Parker  in  Washington 

Nato  leaders  yesterday  vowed  to 
step  up  the  pressure  on  Slobodan 
Milosevic,  the  Yugoslav  presi- 
dent, by  intensifying  their  air 
campaign  and  supplementing  it 
with  an  oil  embargo  and  a possi- 
ble naval  blockade. 

But  they  made  no  decision  on  a 
ground  invasion,  continuing  to 
hold  the  option  in  reserve. 

In  a show  of  collective  resolve, 
the  19  allied  leaders  said  they 
would  not  allow  tbe  campaign  of 
terror  they  said  was  being  con- 
ducted by  Mr  Milosevic  against 
ethnic  Albanians  in  Kosovo  to 
succeed.  uNato  Is  determined  to 
prevail,''  they  said. 

They  would  not  compromise  on 
Nato's  demands  for  full  with- 
drawal of  Serb  forces  from  Kos- 
ovo to  allow  refugees  to  return, 
accompanied  by  an  “interna- 
tional military  presence".  So  far, 
Mr  Milosevic's  peace  offers, 
including  the  one  relayed  by  Vic- 
tor Chernomyrdin,  the  former 
Russian  prime  minister,  this 


week,  “do  not  meet  this  test”, 
Nato  said. 

Tony  Blair,  UK  prime  minister, 
said:  “It’s  not. enough,  because  it 
doesn’t  meet  the  demands  that 
Nato  has  set  out  But  if  it  is  an 
indication  that  Milosevic  now 
realizes  that  we  will  carry  on 
until  those  demands  are  met, 
then,  to  that  extent,  it  is  some- 
thing that  we  should  note.” 

Jacques  Chirac,  French  presi- 
dent, said:  “President  Milosevic's 
response  is  completely  insuffi- 
cient. I'm  not  saying  All  this  is 
useless  but  it  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  demands  of  the 
international  community.” 

At  the  same  time.  Nato  high- 
lighted Russia’s  Important  role  in 
searching  for  a solution  to  the 
Kosovo  conflict  In  its  reference 
yesterday  to  an  international  mil- 
itary force  in  Kosovo.  Nato  said  It 
“remains  ready  to  form  the  core” 
of  such  a body.  Previously  it  had 
said  it  must  form  tbe  core  of  the 
force. 

Despite  Nato's  strong  words, 
the  only  new  steps  announced 
yesterday  were  intensified  imple- 


mentation of  economic  sanctions 
against  Yugoslavia. 

The  alliance  said  it  welcomed 
the  European  Union's  lead  in 
imposing  an  oil  embargo  on 
Yugoslavia,  which  is  expected  to 
came  into  effect  in  the  middle  of 
next  week. 

But  over  the  objections  of 
France,  the  leaders  went  farther 
and  said  they  would  consider 
measures  to  stop  and  search  ship- 
ping in  Adriatic  bound  for  Yugo- 
slavia. Defence  ministers  were 
told  to  rannine  ways  of  halting 
the  delivery  of  war  supplies 
“including  by  launching  mari- 
time operations”. 

President  Chirac  had  earlier 
questioned  whether  Nato  had  the 
legal  authority  to  impose  a naval 
blockade  on  Yugoslavia.  He 
argued  this  was  unnecessary 
because  Nato  had  already 
bombed  many  of  the  bridges  that 
could  take  oil  from  Montenegro 
into  Serbia. 

Setting  out  surrender  terms  for 
Mr  Milosevic,  Nato  said  it  would 
suspend  its  air  strikes  once  Bel- 
grade had  unequivocally  met  its 


Shoulder  to  shoukter  UK  prime  minister  Tony  Blair  and  President  BIB  CSnton  at  yesterday’s  Nato  summit 


Reuters 


demands  and  had  “demonstrably 
begun  to  withdraw  its  forces 
from  Kosovo” 

Nato  missiles  hit  the  headquar- 
ters of  Serbian  television  early 
yesterday,  killing  at  least  10 
civilians. 

But  state-run  broadcasts  were 
shut  down  for  only  a few  hours 


and  the  attack  was  criticised  by 
international  media  organisa- 
tions and  from  Lamberto  Dini, 
Italian  foreign  minister. 

Kenneth  Bacon,  the  Pentagon 
spokesman,  also  said  two  electri- 
cal transformers  had  been 
attacked  in  Belgrade,  a widening 
of  Nato's  list  of  targets.  “It  is  a 


new  class  of  targets,  and  the  phi- 
losophy behind  this  was  that 
these  were  dual-use  facilities  that 
powered  command  and  control 
and  other  military  facilities  in 
the  area,”  he  said. 


Kosovo  Crisis,  Pages  2 and  3 
Retactant  crusaders,  Page  6 


AT&T  stock  falls  1 0%  after 


bid  for  MediaOne 


By  Richard  waters  hi  New  York 


AT&T  set  out  on  . a campaign  to 
wTd  the  support  of  a sceptical 
Wall  Street  yesterday,  seeking  to 
counter  a 10  per  cent  drop  in  its 
shares  that  followed  its  attempt 
at  a second  giant  cable  television 
acquisition  in  less  than  a year. 

The  company's  $58bn  bid  for 
MediaOne,  the  fourth  biggest 
cable  company  in  the  US,  sur- 
prised many  investors  and  ana- 
lysts, who  had  thought  that  Ma 


Bell  had  come  to  the  end  of  its 
recent  mate  of  acquisitions. 

Thursday’s  unsolicited,  bid,  the 
largest  of  its  kind  ever  launched 
in  the  US,  topped  a bid  of  about 
$53bn  from  Comcast,  the  third- 
largest  cable  company. 

Comcast  did  not  respond  to 
AT&T's  Intervention  yesterday, 
though  some  analysts  suggested 
It  could  yet  return  with  a higher 
offer  of  its  own,  perhaps  with  the 
backing  of  Microsoft,  one  of  its 
biggest  shareholders. 


AT&T  executives  had 
suggested  before  this  week  that 
they  did.  not  need  to  pursue  any 
more  big  deals,  following  several 
acquisitions  that  culminated  in 
the  purchase  of  TCI,  the  second- 
biggest  cable  company,  earlier 
thiffr  year. 

The  company  would  pursue 
joint  ventures  with  other  cable 
companies,  using  their  networks 
to  carry  its  telephone  signals  into 
customers’  homes,  they  had  said- 
Yesterday,  however,  AT&T  said 


owning  more  networks  outright 
was  vital.  “AT&T  cannot  afford 
to  be  simply  a regional  player  - 
we  must  be  a national  player," 
said  Michael  Armstrong,  chair- 
man. “We  did  not  think  a joint 
venture  was  comparable  to  own- 
ing the  [networks]." 

The  company  added  it  was  still 
pursuing  a joint  venture  to  sell 
its  telephone  service  over  the  net- 
works of  tbe  biggest  cable  com- 
pany, Time  Warner.  That  part- 
nership would  be  cemented  if  it 


bought  MediaOne,  which  owns  a 
25  per  cent  stake  in  the  Time 
Warner  networks,  AT&T  said. 

Time  Warner  said  it  believed 
tbe  surprise  takeover  bid  would 
not  disrupt  its  planned  venture 
with  AT&T,  but  sought  to  dis- 
tance itself  from  the  takeover 
battle,  since  it  has  other  partner- 
ships with  Comcast. 

AT&T  senior  executives  held  a 
series  of  meetings  with  analysts 
and  investors  during  the  day  in 
an  effort  to  overcome  fears  that 


the  company  was  offering  too 
much  for  MediaOne,  and  that 
other  big  bids  might  follow.  The 
offer  is  equivalent  to  about  $4,700 
for  each  of  MediaOne’s  subscrib- 
ers, AT&T  said.  MediaOne’s 
shares  jumped  nearly  11  per  cent 
to  $77%  yesterday  morning, 
below  AT&T’s  cash-and-stock 
offer  of  $87%  a share. 


Man  in  the  news,  Page  7 
Compatibility  test,  Page  23 
Lex,  Page  24 


Congress 
fails  to  form 
Indian 
government 

By  Mark  Nicholson  In  New  Delhi 


Voters  In  India,  tbe  world's 
biggest  democracy,  may  be  asked 
to  go  to  the  polls  for  the  third 
time  in  as  many  years  after  Sonia 
Gandhi,  president  of  the  Con- 
gress party,  admitted  yesterday 
she  had  failed  to  form  a minority' 
government. 

Mrs  Gandhi  told  K.R.  Naray- 
anan. president.  last  night  that 
she  had  insufficient  support  In 
the  fractured  parliament.  But  she 
said  she  would  talk  with  “secu- 
lar" parties  to  see  if  she  could 
form  an  administration. 

The  prospect  of  a government 
headed  by  Mrs  Gandhi,  Italian- 
born  widow  of  Rajiv  Gandhi,  the 
former  premier,  and  inheritor  of 
the  dominant  Nebru-Gandhi 
political  dynasty,  dwindled  after 
the  Samajwadi  party,  a regional 
socialist  party  with  20  MPs.  and 
the  Revolutionary  Socialist  party 
with  Five  told  Mr  Narayanan  they 
would  hot  support  a Congress- 
only  government. 

Both  smaller  parties  had 
contributed  to  voting  down  the 
Bharatiya  Janata  party  coalition 
a week  ago.  but  resisted  backing 
Congress  because  of  political 
differences  and  because  they  face 
Congress  as  a political  rival  at 
state  level. 

The  ousted  Bharatiya  Janata 
party  claimed  it  retained  the 
loyal  support  or  270  MPs  in  the 
543-seat  house.  Mrs  Gandhi  said 
she  had  the  backing  of  233  Mi’s. 

India's  latest  parliamentary 
turmoil  was  prompted  by  the 
withdrawal  of  support  more  than 
a week  ago  for  the  13-month  BJP 
coalition  by  a Tamil  Nadu-based 
regional  party,  led  by  Jayaram 
Jayalalitha,  a former  film  actress. 

If  the  president  dissolves  par- 
liament, India's  election  commis- 
sioner will  have  to  set  a date  for 
a poll  within  six  months. 

The  commissioner  is  likely  to 
favour  elections  in  October  to 
coincide  with  four  state  assembly 
elections. 


News  Genera] 


Beijing’s  UN  action  upsets  US 

The  US  expressed  deep  disappointment  after  China  succeeded  in 
squashing  a US-sponsored  resolution  condemning  Beijing’s  human 
rights  record  at  the  United  Nations  human  rights  commission  in 
Geneva.  Page  4 

IMF  to  offer  credit  to  countries  facing  ‘contagion* 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  is  to  offer  precautionary  credit  Bnes 
to  countries  with  sound  economic  policies  to  protect  them  from 
“contagion"  when  financial  crises  strike  In  other  states.  Page  4{  Edi- 
torial Comment,  Page  6j  Lex,  Page  24 

Swiss  deal  secures  professional  tennis 

Men's  professional  tennis  seems  financially  secure  after  the 
announcement  of  a $1.2 bn  deal  between  the  ATP  Tour  and  Swiss- 
based  sports  marketing  company  1SL  Worldwide.  Page  4 

Shared  ownership  lifts  executive  jet  sales 

By  the  1980s,  business  jets  had  come  to  epitomise  corporate  greed, 
but  last  year  new  jet  sales  rose  almost  50  per  cent  to  387,  mostly  as 
a result  of  the  phenomenon  of  “fractional  ownership^  which  offera 
huge  savings  by  allowing  companies  to  share  aircraft.  Page  7 


Hollywood  has  quickly  withdrawn  a 
violent  video  and  the  NRA  gun  lobby 
has  scaled  down  its  national 
convention.  The  response  suggests 
a new  sensitivity  to  public  pressure 
following  the  Colorado  school  massacrej 
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News  Business 


Telecoms  deal  under  fire  in  Italy 

Three  senior  Italian  ministers  attacked  the  planned  merger  between 
Telecom  Haifa  and  Deutsche  Telekom  as  signs  grew  that  the  pro- 
posal could  be  blocked  by  disagreement  between  the  governments 
in  Rome  and  Bonn.  Finance  minister-  Vincenzo  Visco  said  foe  deal 
had  foe  air  of  an  “acquisition"  by  foe  German  side.  Page  24;  Part- 
ners face  hurdles.  Page  23 

Hyundai  to  pay  $2.15bn  tor  LG  Semicon 

Hyundai,  South  Korea’s  largest  conglomerate,  agreed  to  pay 
Won2,580bn  ($2.1 5bn)  for  LG  Semicon  to  create  the  world's  largest 
memory  chip  producer.  Hyundai  also  announced  details  of  its  plan  to 
cut  Its  $80bn  debt,  which  could  include  foe  sale  of  its  oil  refining  and 
steel  operations.  Page  24 

Ben  Canada  wins  Brazil  telephone  contract 

A consortium  led  by  Bell  Canada  international  won  the  auction  for  a 
licence  to  set  up  a telephone  network  Iri  Stio  Paulo,  Brazil’s  wealthi- 
est state,  to  compete  with  Telefonica,  Spanish-owned  operator  of  foe 
existing  privatised  system.  Page  24 

end  week  on  mixed  note 

European  markets  were  mixed  at  the  end 
of  a week  dominated  by  activity  in  feie- 
ooms.  following  the  proposed  Deutsche 
Telekom-Tetecom  Italia  merger.  High-tech 
stocks  recovered  from  last  week’s  plunge, 
powered  by  good  results  from  Nokia  and 
SAP,  while  Ericsson  fell  on  disappointing 
first-quarter  figures.  Bonds,  Page  8;  Cur- 
i-  rencies.  Page  9;  London  stocks.  Page 
17;  Work!  stocks.  Page  21;  Markets,  FT  Weekend  Page  XXV 

Japan’s  top  brokers  report  losses 

Nomura  Securities,  Japan's  largest  broker,  posted  a Y397bn 
($3.32bn)  group  net  toss  due  to  large  write-offs  of  domestic  real 
estate  loans  and  trading  losses  in  overseas  markets.  Daiwa,  the  sec- 
ond largest  broker,  incurred  a Y127bn  net  loss  and  Nikko,  the  third 
largest,  reported  a Y177.5bn  net  loss.  Page  23 


European  markets 
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Income  & capital  gains 

In  an  environment  of  low  Interest  rates,  It’s  more  important 
than  ever  to  make  sure  your  cash  is  working  hard.  Managed 
currency  funds  can  provide  the  answer.  By  Investing  in  a broad 
spread  of  currencies,  they  provide  both  Interest  Income  from 
. the  underlying  deposits  as  well  as  the  opportunity  for  capital 
gains  from  exchange  rate  movements. 

Award  winning  pioneers 

Investec  Guinness  Right  pioneered  the  concept  of  managed 
currency  funds  with  the  launch  of  the  first  such  fund  in  1980. 
Wte  remain  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  area  with  a range  of  six 
managed  currency  funds.  Our  success  In  this  area  has 
recently  been  acknowledged  by  Investment  International  who 
have  awarded  us  the  title  of  Offshore  Currency  Fund  Manager 
of  the  Year  (they  have  ranked  us  In  the  top  four  no  less  than 
eight  times  since  1988). 

Whether  you  are  a Sterling  'thinking”  investor,  a US  Dollar 
based  investor  or  have  a global  currency  perspective,  we  have 
a managed  currency  fund  which  can  make  your  cash  work 
harder. 

For  more  Information,  call  us  now  or  complete  and  return  the 
coupon  below. 


Investec  Guinness  Right  Fund  Managers  (Guernsey)  Limited. 

Gun-mess  Hitfit  House,  PO  Box  250.  St  Petaf  Port  Guernsey  GYl  3QH. 
Channel  Islands.  Fa*  +44 10)  1481 712065.  wmKJraesiaeguHVK^i^Lcorn 
Wag—  wend  am  mont  riefato  of  tbe  Mtntigul  Cwmcy  Breda. 
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EUROPE 


KOSOVQ  CRISIS  MOSCOW  REFUSED  TO  ATTEND  THE  WASHINGTON  MEETING  BUT  NATO  WAS  FORCED  TO  DEAL  WITH  US  PEAgJHniAnWE__  QJJ  0[]]))^r^O 

Russian  spectre  at  the  Nato  summit  t0  tighten 

Serb  squeeze 


Washington, 

John  Thomhffl  in  Moscow  and 
Guy  Dfnmore  ft i Belgrade 

Of  the  43  governments 
invited  io  attend  the  Nato 
summit  that  started  yester- 
day in  Washington,  only  one 
turned  down  the  invitation; 
Russia.  Moscow  refused  to 
come  in  protest  at  the  Nato 
bombing  campaign  in  Kos- 
ovo. 

But  like  the  spectre  at  the 
feast,  Russia  is  making  its 
presence  felt  in  Washington 
ail  the  same. 

Nato  officials  reacted 
uncomfortably  to  the  possi- 
bility that  Victor  Cherno- 
myrdin, the  former  Russian 
prime  minister,  could  arrive 
in  Washington  this  weekend 
with  details  of  the  agree- 


KOSOVO  UPDATE 


ment  for  an  international 
force  in  Kosovo  that  he 
mediated  on  Thursday  with 
Slobodan  Milosevic,  Yugo- 
slav president.  This  weekend 
especially,  they  did  not  want 
to  be  distracted  from  deliver- 
ing a message  that  Nato  is 
united. 

Nato's  leaders,  led  by  Bill 
Clinton,  Jacques  Chirac  and 
Tony  Blair,  were  quick  to 
dismiss  the  Milosevic  offer 
as  insufficient.  But  their 
governments,  led  by  the  US, 
have  officially  welcomed 
Russia's  attempts  to  mediate 
in  the  crisis. 

This  encouragement  is 
both,  a senior  US  official 
said,  because  there  is  a wish 
for  a continued  dialogue 
with  Moscow,  despite  the  dif- 
ferences over  Kosovo,  and 
because  there  is  a chance 


Russia  can  play  a genuine 
role  in  resolving  the  crisis  - 
even  if  Russia  still  had  the 
potential  to  be  part  of'the 
problem  in  Kosovo  rather 
than  part  of  the  solution. 

Intensive  US-Russian  con- 
tacts led  up  to  the  summit 
including  a 45-minute  con* 
versation  on  Monday 
between  Presidents  Clinton 
and  Boris  Yeltsin.  This  was 
followed  within  an  hour  by  a 
call  between  Igor  Ivanov, 
Russian  foreign  minister, 
and  Madeleine  Albright,  US 
secretary  of  state.  James 

Collins,  the  US  «Tnhfl»a>rf<ir 
to  Moscow,  visited  Mr  Cher- 
nomyrdin twice,  including 
on  the  eve  of  his  visit  to 
Belgrade. 

“Russia  was  a quite  con- 
structive. persistent  respon- 
sible member  of  the  contact 


group  [over  Kosovo] ...  the 
Russians  played  pretty 
straight,"  said  the  US  offi- 
cial 

Part  of  the  problem  with 
the  Chernomyrdin  proposal 
is  that  it  is  both  vague  and 
contradictory:  Mr  Cherno- 
myrdin said  he  had  per- 
suaded Belgrade  to  permit 
the  introduction  of  interna- 
tional peace-keeping  troops 
into  Kosovo. 

"Yugoslavia  has  agreed  to 
the  presence  in  Kosovo  of 
forces  from  other  states,"  he 
said  on  returning  to  Moscow. 
“Military  forces.  There's  a 
war  going  cm  there.” 

But  the  Yugoslav  foreign 
ministry  said  yesterday  Mr 
Milosevic  had  agreed  to  “a 
UN,  unarmed  presence,  an 
observer  presence  in  Kos- 
ovo". A Russian  diplomat 


away  - fruih  Yevgeny  Prima- 
kov, the  popular  prime  min- 
ister who  coodocted  an  ear- 

Ueav  abortive  -peace  misson 
to  Belgrade-  ' 

The  Russian  president  is 
also  using  the  Yugoslav  cri- 
sis to  rally  national  support 
and  frustrate  parliamentary 
, moves  to  impeach  him. 

Vyacheslav  Nikonov,  pres- 
ident of  Politika.  a Moscow 
think  t?nk,  said  SZ  per  cent 
of  Russians  opposed  Nato's 
actions  in  Yugoslavia,  but 
the  vast  majority  - like  Mr 
Yeltsin,  but  rmiikp  his  more 
extreme  opponents  - also 
opposed  allowing  Russia  to 
be  dragged,  into  a Balkans 
conflict 


despair.  . ; - 

“One  should,  start  to  bar- 
gain," he  said. 

One  possible  compromise 
that  Mr  Chernomyrdin 
would  push  for,  he  said,  was 
an  armed,  UN-led  force  -that 
would  exclude  Nato  member 
states.  “The  UN  may  save 
everybody,”  he  said,  setting 
great  store  on  next  week's 
visits  to  Germany  and 
Moscow  by  Kofi  Annan,  the 
UN  secretary  general  Unfor-' 

tunately  for  this  view,  Nato 
has  made  it  clear  that  it  will 
agree  only  to  a force  that 
has  a Nato  command  struc- 
ture. 

President  Yelistn  appears 
to  be  using  Mr  Chernomyr- 
din’s peace  initiative  for 


By  David  Buchan  to  WasHngtoit 


German 
accused 
of  spying 


The  German  foreign 
ministry  said  a German 
journalist  held  by 
Yugoslav  pa  Dee  for  the 
past  week  had  been 
accused  of  spying. 

The  ministry  and  the 
journalist's  employer, 
commercial  television 
station  SAT-1,  denied  the 
charge. 

The  ministry  said  it  was 
not  clear  where  the 
journalist,  Pit  Schnitder, 
56,  was  being  held. 

He  disappeared  on  April 
16  after  leaving  Belgrade 
bound  for  the  Croatian 
capital  Zagreb.  He  had 
previously  reported  that 
his  car,  equipment  and 
mobile  phone  had  been 
seized  at  gunpoint  by 
police  in  the  garage  of  the 
Intercontinental  Hotel  in 
Belgrade. 

Romania 
counts 
war  costs 

Romania's  leaders  began 
adding  up  the  costs  of  the 
Yugoslavia  conflict  and 
called  for  a programme  to 
rebuild  ail  of  south- 
eastern Europe  once 
peace  was  restored. 

Radu  Vasile,  prime 
minister,  said  a month  of 
Nato  bombing  raids  on 
Yugoslav  targets  had  cost 
the  already  impoverished 
ex-communist  country 
$730m. 

Government  sources 
said  tosses  attributable  to 
Nato  bombings  included 
$61 6m  to  industry  and 
trade  and  a further  Slim 
to  transport 

French  on 
home  alert 

Jean-Pierre  Chevdnement, 
the  French  interior 
minister,  has  instructed 
officials  across  the 
country  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  possible 
violence  linked  to  the 
Kosovo  conflict 

Government  offices 
have  been  urged  to  keep 
an  eye  out  for  trouble  and 
security  has  been  stepped 
up  at  certain  tourist  sites 
and  the  embassies  of 
countries  involved  in  the 
Nato  operations  In 
Yugoslavia. 

The  goal  of  the  alert 
was  “to  step  up 
precautions  without 
becoming  alarmist",  an 
official  said. 
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Nato  attack 
on  TV  station 
criticised 


By  Guy  Dbimore  in  Belgrade 

On  the  eve  of  Nato's  50th 
anniversary  celebration, 
laser-guided  Nato  missiles 
reduced  much  of  the  head- 
quarters of  Serbian  televi- 
sion to  rubble  in  the  early 
hours  of  yesterday  morning. 
At  least  10  civilians  were 
killed,  but  state-run  broad- 
casts were  shut  down  for 
just  a matter  of  hours. 

The  attack  brought  imme- 
diate rebuke  from  interna- 
tional media  organisations 
and  from  Lamberto  Dini, 
Italian  foreign  minister. 

One  section  of  the  televi- 
sion building  in  central  Bel- 
grade was  totally  destroyed, 
as  well  as  a children's  thea- 
tre next  door.  The  transmis- 
sion tower  was  mostly  unda- 
maged. Officials  said  over 
100  staff  were  inside  when 
the  missiles  struck  at  about 

2am. 

Radio-Television  Serbia 
(RTS),  which  was  showing 
the  news,  including  an  inter- 
view with  Slobodan  Milos- 
evic, the  Yugoslav  president, 
when  it  was  cut  off, 
restarted  transmission  with 
pictures  of  its  own  destroyed 
building  and  what  it  said 
were  victims  of  the  attack 
being  treated  in  hospital. 
Serb  officials  said  they 
feared  up  to  20  more  bodies 
were  buried  in  the  rubble. 

“I  don't  believe  that  this 
was  in  the  plan,”  Mr  Dini 
said  at  the  Nato  summit  in 
Washington.  He  described 
the  attack  as  “terrible", 
adding:  “I  disapprove. " 

Asked  if  there  was  now  a 
risk  that  Nato's  bombard- 
ment would  target  non-mili- 
tary objectives,  he  said: 


“There  is  that  risk,  but  it  is 
not  automatic.” 

Rescue  workers  with 
heavy  machinery  struggled 
throughout  the  day  to 
extract  corpses  and  survi- 
vors from  the  wreckage.  One 
man  had  to  have  his  leg 
amputated  on  the  spot 
before  he  could  be  freed. 
Another  could  be  heard  cry- 
ing out  for  water  from  inside 
the  twisted  mass  of  concrete. 
Some  20  people  were  seri- 
ously injured. 

Instead  of  weakening  the 
powerful  propaganda  tool  of 
Mr  Milosevic.  Nato's  attack 
may  have  strengthened  it. 
All  three  channels  of  RTS 
were  soon  broadcasting 
again,  from  a different  loca- 
tion which  engineers  said 
had  been  prepared  in 
advance. 

Nebojsa  Vujovic,  foreign 
ministry  spokesman,  said 
the  attack  was  “an  attempt 
to  silence  the  truth. . but 
lies  and  deception  have  an 
expiry  date”.  Nato,  he  said, 
was  celebrating  its  50th 
anniversary  yesterday  with 
“its  hands  stained  with 
blood". 

A Nato  spokesman 
defended  the  attack,  saying 
RTS  was  as  legitimate  a mili- 
tary target  as  the  Yugoslav 
army  because  of  its  role  in 
spreading  “lies  and  hatred” 
that  fuelled  the  conflict  In 
Kosovo  province.  But  last 
week  Nato  had  indicated 
only  unmanned  relay  sta- 
tions would  be  targeted.  Sev- 
eral were  destroyed  on 
Thursday  night  in  central 
Serbia,  but  engineers  said 
they  would  soon  be  replaced. 

Journalists  in  Belgrade  - 
foreign  and  local  - were 


A Nato  strike  hits  the  headquarters  bidding  of  Serb  television 


united  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  the  attack.  It  was  “a 
serious  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  journalist  ^-should 
not  be  targeted”,  said  Dejan 
Anastasijevic  of  the  Serbian 
weekly  Vreme.  "If  the  idea 
was  to  damage  the  propa- 
ganda machine  of  Mr  Milos- 
evic it  feOed,  because  it  is 
still  broadcasting.  They 
killed  at  least  10  people  to 
put  RTS  off  the  air  for  a few 
hours."  The  International 
Federation  of  Journalists 
condemned  the  bombing. 


which  it  said  was  counter- 
productive and  set  a violent 
precedent  putting  all  jour- 
nalists at  risk. 

Crowds  gathered,  mostly 
in  silence,  to  view  the  wreck- 
age yesterday.  Some  Serbs 
muttered  criticism  of  Russia 
for  not  coming  to  the  aid  of 
Yugoslavia  after  more  than 
a month  of  daily  bombard- 
ments. Others  questioned 
why  the  building  had  not 
been  evacuated,  as  were  the 
official  residence  of  Mr  Mil- 
osevic and  the  headquarters 


Blair  maintains  his  hawkish  stance 


By  George  Parker 
in  Washington 


Tony  Blair  yesterday 
reaffirmed  his  image  as 
Nato's  most  hawkish  leader 
over  Kosovo,  urging  the  alli- 
ance to  reject  out  of  hand 
Slobodan  Milosevic's  latest 
peace  offer. 

Mr  Blair  also  argued 
strongly  against  inviting 
Victor  Chernomyrdin  to  the 
Nato  summit,  suggesting  the 
former  Russian  prime  minis- 
ter would  be  better  off 
returning  to  Belgrade  for 
further  talks. 

The  prime  minister  has 
been  credited  in  the  US 


media  with  pushing  Presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton  towards 
accepting  the  possible  need 
for  an  early  use  of  ground 
troops  in  the  province. 

His  hardline  stance  has 
been  acknowledged  by 
senior  US  administration 
officials,  who  said  Britain 
was  the  most  “forward  lean- 
ing” of  the  allies  over  the 
use  of  ground  forces. 

Mr  Blair  has  risked  isolat- 
ing Britain  in  pushing  for 
the  use  of  infantry  and 
armour  against  a.  “dimin- 
ished” Serb  army  in  Kosovo. 
But  the  Washington  Post 
yesterday  said  Mr  Clinton 
had  been  won  over,  with  the 


front  page  headline:  “Clinton 
joins  allies  bn  ground 
troops". 

Other  Nato  allies.  Includ- 
ing Italy,  have  been  less 
impressed  with  the  way 
Britain  has  attempted  to 
toughen,  the  Nato  line.  Mr 
Blair  has  used  his  well- 
honed  media  machine  to  try 
to  mould  the  political 
agenda  at  the  summit,  with 
preemptive  briefings. 

The  prime  minister's  offi- 
cial spokesman  yesterday 
became  the  first  to  dismiss 
suggestions  Mr  Chernomyr- 
din might  attend  the  Nato 
meeting  today. 

Robin  Cook,  foreign  secre- 


tary, repeated  the  message 
later,  explaining  Nato  could 
not  accept  any  settlement 
which  excluded  Britain,  the 
US  and  other  Nato  combat- 
ants from  an  international 
force  in  Kosovo. 

Mr  Cook  explained  the 
importance  of  winning  the 
media  war  by  defending  the 
Nato  attack  on  a Serb  televi- 
sion station,  which  he 
claimed  was  the  source  of 
“poisonous  propaganda”. 

He  dismissed  international 
criticism  of  the  attack  and 
said  Britain  would  step  up 
its  own  broadcasting  in  the 
Balkans.  The  BBC  would  be 
increasing  its  output  of  Serb. 


Albanian  and  Macedonian 
programming,  in  an  effort  to 
broadcast  “the  truth"  about 
the  Kosovo  conflict. 

Britain  is  sending  extra 
forces  to  the  region  in  prepa- 
ration for  an  international 
force  to  Kosovo,  which 
would  be  in  place  next 
month . 

Meanwhile,  speaking  at 
the  ceremony  to  mark  Nato's 
50th  anniversary,  Mr  Blair 
paid  tribute  to  the  “vision 
and  courage"  of  Nato's 
founders,  saying:  “Reversing 
the  hideous  policy  of  ethnic 
cleansing  is  the  best  anni- 
versary memorial  Nato  could 
have:.” 


SIEGE  OF  WASHINGTON  WORKERS  GET  DAY  OFF  AND  PEOPLE  STAY  HOME  AS  POLICE  CLEARTHE  DECKS  FOR  NATO 

Motorcades  through  a ghost  town 


By  Gautam  Malkani 
ai  wasmngmn 


Washington  residents  yester- 
day eased  into  their  first  day 
in  a semi-police  state,  which 
has  been  engineered  to  clear 
the  streets  for  the  smooth 
procession  of  the  Nato  sum- 
mit and  all  Its  motorcades. 

Prophecies  of  .traffic  grid- 
lock and  subway  chaos,  and 
sharpshooters  prowling  the 
newly  sparkling  streets, 
were  obviously  heeded:  most 
people  stayed  at  home. 

“It’s  tike  a ghost  town, 
except  for  the  police,"  said 
Stephen  Cowan,  a Northern 
Ireland  geography  student  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  In 
Washington  to  conduct  field 
research  on  changes  to  the 
urban  landscape,  he  found 
most  of  his  concrete  subjects 


lay  in  the  middle  of  the  Fed- 
eral Triangle,  an  area  cor- 
doned off  as  in  former  East 
Berlin,  where  only  those 
with  secret  service  creden- 
tials were  allowed  to  set 
foot 

“We  went  to  take  a photo 
of  another  building  and  a 
policeman/ with  a gun  and 


making  the  most  of  a three- 
day  weekend.  “I've  been 
waiting  for  years  to  roller- 
blade  down  some  of  these 
streets,"  he  said. 

However,  pockets  of  the 
city  buzzed  with  protesters 
from  across  the  country, 
hoping . the  silence  would 
help  carry  their  cries  to  the 


nightstick  shouts  down  ‘No  - record  number  of  dignitaries 
photos!’  ” added  his  col-  in  (own  for  the  Nato  event 


league,  Stephen  Finlay. 

Many  locals  - Including 
up  to  90,000  federal  employ- 
ees - were  given  the  day  off 
work,  perhaps  raising  their 
opinion  of  an  international 
organisation  some  had  ques- 
tioned after  five  weeks  of  air 
strikes. 

Dennis  Comerford,  a 28- 
year-old  rollerblader  who 
works  in  a museum  behind 
the  concrete  barricades,  was 


Simon  Kalaj,  an  Albanian 
interpreter  from  New  York, 
and  his  brother,  Stephen, 
stood  outside  the  White 
House  draped  in  Albanian 
flags,  while  dozens  behind 
them  waved  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  He  said  he  had  no 
problems  with  Nato  celebrat- 
ing while  it  was  carrying  out 
air  strikes  against  Serbia. 
“Hopefully  they’ll  come  to 
a resolution  and  over- 


power Milosevic,"  he  said. 

On  the  other  side  of  the 
White  House,  beneath  the 
Washington  Monument,  the 
stage  was  set  for  very  differ- 
ent sentiment  Banners  read: 
“50  years  is  enough,  de-nuke 
Nato".  Puppets  of  delegates 
were  scattered  by  the  stage 
and  recordings  from  Wood- 
stock  boomed,  from  loud- 
speakers blocks  away  from 
the  Ronald  Reagan  building, 
where  19  Nato  heads  of  gov- 
ernment were  discussing  the 
Kosovo  crisis. 

Melanie  Mayock,  an  envi- 
ronmentalist, said  the  long- 
planned  event  was  supposed 
to  be  an*  anti-nuclear  demon- 
stration but  many,  like  her- 
self, “got  involved  a few 
weeks  ago  because  of  the 
current  bombing  campaign”. 

However,  tourists,  many  of 


them  caught  unawares,  did 
not  welcome  the  Nato  event. 
Roxanne  Gilliland,  a retired 
schoolteacher  from  Texas, 
said  most  of  her  party  of  21 
from  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Royse  City  had 
ventured  out  of  Washington 
for  the  day.  Her  hotel  was 
only  three  blocks  from  one 
of  the  few  tourist  attractions 
open  this  weekend  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  “but 
we’ve  walked  in  a big  loop. 
We’re  getting  some  exercise, 
though*. 

Nonetheless,  tourists  were 
lucky  to  obtain  hotel  rooms 
in  a city  flooded  with  those 
not  put  off  by  the  restric- 
tions. 

Some  3,000  reporters  cover- 
ing the  Nato  event  were  the 
only  people  left  for  security 
forces  to  control. 


Nato  ' leaders  yesterday 
welcomed  the  lead  taken  by 
the  European  Union  In 
imposing  an  on  embargo  oh 
Yugoslavia,  and,  overruling 
France’s  objections,  indi- 
cated they  might  impose  a 
stop-and-search  blockade  of 
oil  tankers  in  the  Adriatic 

The  Washington  summit 
declaration  on  Kosovo  called 
for  “intensified  implementa- 
tion of  economic  sanctions 
and  an  embargo  on  petro- 
leum products,  on  which  we 
welcome  the  EU  lead".  EU 
states  are  expected  to  give 
final  approval  on  Monday  to 
their  oil  embargo,  which 
should  come  into  effect  in 
the  middle  of  next  week. 

The  leaders  said  they  also 
hart  directed  their  defence 
ministers  “to  determine 
ways  that  Nato  can  contrib- 
ute to  halting  the  delivery  of 
war  material  including  by 
launching  maritime 

operations”. 

Jacques  Chirac,  French 
president,  earlier  told  the 
summit  Nato  did  not  have 
legal  authority  to  impose  a 
maritime  oil  blockade  of 
Yugoslavia,  which  he  argued 
had  been  made  largely 
unnecessary  by  Nato  bomb- 
ing of  the  rail  and  road  link 
between  Serbia  and  Its  part- 
ner republic.  Montenegro, 
which  borders  the  Adriatic. 

The  French  president  said 
Nato  had  only  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  Serbia’s 
transport  links  with  Monte- 
negro for  its  supplies  of  fuel 
imported  by  sea  to  dry  up 
totally.  He  argued  Nato 
should  be  relatively  relaxed 
about  fuel  arriving  in  Monte- 
negro - whose  pro-western 
president.  Milo  Djukanovic, 


EU  may 
impose 
fresh 
Serbia 


Cost  to 
travel 
trade 
begins 


Reuters 

of  the  ruling  Serb  Socialist 
party  before  their  destruc- 
tion earlier  in  the  week. 

The  attack  has  also  under- 
mined the  position  of  west- 
ern correspondents  in  Bel- 
grade. One  journalist  from  a 
Nato  member  state  received 
an  anonymous  message  that 
he  was  now  regarded  as  a 
“legitimate"  target  Serbian 
police  yesterday  expelled  a 
British  correspondent  for 
The  Guardian,  the  latest  of 
several  reporters  ordered  to 
leave.  No  reason  was  given. 


sanctions  to  mount 


By  Peter  Norman  in  Brussels 

European  Union  foreign 
ministers  will  consider  fur- 
ther sanctions  against  Yugo- 
slavia at  a meeting  in  Lux- 
embourg on  Monday  after 
member  states  yesterday 
speeded  the  procedure  for 
completing  agreement  on 
the  oil  embargo  decided  ear- 
lier this  week. 

Some  of  the  proposals 
under  study  would  target 
associates  of  Slobodan  Milos- 
evic. the  Yugoslav  president, 
while  others  would  widen 
prohibitions  on  export 
finance  and  investment 
Imposed  last  year.  The 
Dutch  government  has 
suggested  banning  Yugoslav 
sports  participation. 

One  idea  is  that  an  exist- 
ing travel  ban  on  persons 

considered  responsible  for 
the  repression  in  Kosovo 
should  be  extended  to  cover 
all  senior  Yugoslav  and  Ser- 
bian ministers  and  officials 
as  well  as  business  people 
closely  associated  with  the 
Milosevic  regime. 

Another  possibility  would 
be  to  extend  the  freeze  on 
funds  held  abroad  by  the 
Serbian  and  Yugoslav  gov- 
ernments to  persons  associ- 
ated with  Mr  Milosevic  and 
companies  controlled  or 
Influenced  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

Ministere  will  also  discuss 
whether  to  add  private 
export  finance  to  an  existing 
ban  on  government  financed 
export  credits  and  proposals 
to  close  loopholes  in  an 
existing  ban  on  EU  invest- 
ment In  Yugoslavia. 

Signalling  the  EU*S  deter, 
mination  to  tighten  the  eco- 
nomic noose  around  Yugo- 
slavia, member  states  aimed 
to  complete  agreement  on 
banning  the  sale  and  supply 
of  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  Yugoslavia,  worth 
€63m  (867m)  last  year. 
^Germany*  the  present 
holder  of  the  EU  presidency 
will  approach  countries  asso^ 
mated  with  the  EU  and 
Yugoslavia’s  neighbours  to 
obtain  support  for  the  mea- 
sure. The  ministers  will  also 
tecuss  allocating  doom  of 
funds  to  countries  directlv 

affected  by  the  crisis  of  refu 

gees  leaving  Kosovo.  Accord- 
ing to  European  Commission 
officials.  A]  ha  toa  is  likely  to 
receive  €82m  and  the  Yuao. 

SjLfJJEf  *** of 

negro  €l3m. 


By  Elizabeth  Robinson  and 
Scheherazade  Daneshkfiu 


Travel  and  tourism 
companies  stand  to  lose 
8100m  from  the  impact  of  the 
Kosovo  conflict,  but  this 
number  will  multiply  if  the 
war  spreads  beyond  its  cur- 
rent borders,  according  to 
Price  waterhouseCoopers. 

Alastair  Graham,  head  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe 
leisure  operations  at  the 
accountancy  firm,  said  at 
least  13  cruise  companies 
had  changed  or  cancelled 
their  Danube  voyages. 

“There  is  concern  because 
people  remember  what  hap- 
pened in  other  conflicts,"  he 
said. 

Carnival  Corporation,  the 
Miami-based  cruise  operator, 
said  on  Monday  that  book- 
ings for  its  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean itineraries  had 
slowed  and  expected  the  con- 
flict to  hit  earnings.  The 
operator  Has  shiftari  its  Adri- 
atic itineraries  away  from 
ports  near  Yugoslavia. 

Some  tour  operators,  par- 
ticularly those  specialising 
in  holidays  to  Greece  and 
the  Ionian  islands,  said  arix*  ■ 
ious  holidaymakers  were 
calling  up  to  seek  advice. 
Dudley  der  Parthog,  director 
of  UK-based  SunvQ  Holidays, 
said  there  had  been  a big 
Slowdown  in  bookings  to 
Corfu  since  Easter  but  few 
cancellations. 

“People  are  naturally  con- 
cerned because  they  look  at  . 
a map  and  see  it's  fhirly 
close.  When  there’s  uncer- 
tainty people  put  off  booking 
a holiday." 

The  travel  industry  is 
focusing  on  the  reaction  of 
the  American  market  with 
memories  of  the  sudden  fefl- 
°ff  in  US  visitors  to  Europe 
after  the  1991  Gulf  war.  ' 

The  American  Society  of 
Travel  Agents  said:  “Some  of 
our  agents  have  found  cli- 
ents just  aren’t  comfortable 
travelling  but  that  has  not 
been  widespread." 

Expectations  before,  the 
war  were  for  a strong  year 
for  tourism  in  countries  . 
neighbouring  the  region. 
Hotel  occupancy  rates  and 
room  yields  in  the  first  two 
months  had  been  up. 

Mr  Graham  said:  “Croatia 
and  the  Adriatic  are  already 
seeing  some  effect.  It's  a pity 
because  that  area  had  just 
begun  to  get  back  on  its 
feet.” 
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is in  even  dispute  with  Bet 
grade  - provided'tbe  fuel 
does  not  go  on  to  Serbia!  ■ 

French  aircraft  have  been 
involved  in  raids  on  .raff 
bridges  between  Montenegro 
and  Kosovo.  Yesterday’* 
Nato  declaration  says  any 
“maritime  operations” 
should  take  Into  account 
“the  possible  consequences 
on  Montenegro*." 

In  his  briefing  to  Niato- 
leaders  General  Wesley 
Clark,  alliance  ranmmmW 
reported  that  on  three  recent 
occasions  the  Sob  army;  in 
Kosovo  had  to  halt  manoeu- 
vres for  lack  of  frssL  Nato 
has  repeatedly  bombed  Serb- 
ia’s oil  refin  eries  and  .fuel 
depots.  Many  in  the  aBlanoe 
have  questioned  the  point  of 
these  attacks  if  new  oil  sup- 
plies were  still  coming  in 
through  the  Montenegrin 
port  of  Bar.  ' . ' : 

Robin  Cook,  UK  foreign 
secretary,  stressed  yester- 
day: “One  of  the  choke 
points  we  can  apply  to  Yugo- 
slavia is  its  military's  access 
to  ftieL"  He  added  all  allies 
were  “clear  on  the  need  for' 
an  effective  oil  embargo”, 
even  if  they  might,  differ  on 
the  means  of  achieving  this. 

It  was  not  immediately, 
clear  from  yesterday's  decla- 
ration whether  “the  war 
material”  that  might  be' 
halted  by  maritime 
operations  would  include  ofl. 
Earlier  this  week.  Thomas 
Pickering,  US  under-secre- 
tary for  political  affairs, 
argued  that  last  year's 
United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolution  1160  ban- 
ning sale  to  Yugoslavia  of 
arms  and  arms-related  mate- 
rial could  be  interpreted  to 
justify  a maritime  oil  block- 
ade. 
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^°??y?-9?lsJS  A BITTER  HISTORY  AND  ENDURING  ETHNIC  AND  FAMILY  TIES  MEAN  THE  BORDERLAND  BETWEEN  MACEDONIA  AND  KOSOVO  IS  DEEPLY  UNSTABLE 

Land  where  family  means  so  much  more  than  borders 


medieva]  scen«.  and 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the 


Two  or  three  times  a week 
Mlts  of  the  Kosovo  labera- 
Uon  Army  (KLA)  cross  the 
border  into  Kosovo  from  the 
tiny  village  of  Jazince  just 
inside  Macedonia.  K.LA 
members  herd  sheep  and 
goats  before  them  to  explode 
hidden  landmines  in  the 
mountain  passes.  Occasion- 
ally they  clash  with  Macedo- 
nian or  Yugoslav  army 
patrols  on  their  way. 

Bekim,  a goatherd  from 
Jazince.  was  using  a school 
exercise  book  to  note  the  zig- 
zagging movements  of  Yugo- 
slav sentries  in  the  hope  of 
producing  a map  of  safe 
paths  through  the  mine- 
fields. “We  are  doing  tactical 
manoeuvres,  bringing  food 
and  guns,  if  we  rap  get 
them,  to  our  brothers  In  Kos- 
ovo." said  Bekim.  who 
described  himself  as  a liai- 
son officer  for  the  KLA. 

The  fraternal  traffic  moves 
both  ways.  Last  week,  about 
3.000  ethnic  Albanians, 
many  of  them  gravely  ill 
with  cholera  and  tuberculo- 
sis, were  herded  into  no- 
man's lands  by  Serb  forces, 
and  then  left  by  Macedonian 
border  guards  to  sit  in  the 
mud  for  up  to  three  days. 

A handful  of  Yugoslav  sol- 
diers walked  cheerfully  past 


border  to  drink  cups  of  sug- 
ary coffee  with  their  Slav 
Macedonian  counterparts. 

"They’re  probably 
related,”  an  aid  worker  said 
of  the  coffee  drinkers.  “Cous- 
ins, or  whatever.  That’s  the 
way  it  is  in  this  part  of  Mac- 
edonia. ” 

The  traffic  is  emblematic 
of  a deeply  unstable  border- 
land between  Macedonia  and 
Serbia's  Kosovo  province,  a 
part  of  the  world  in  which 
the  ties  of  ethnicity  and  fam- 
ily are  strong  while  the  fron- 
tiers, drawn  up  Tor  largely 
internal  symbolic  purposes 
by  Josip  Tito  after  the  war, 
are  weak. 

Nobody  understands  this 
better  than  the  people  who 
live  here.  The  official  map  of 
the  Republic  of  Macedonia 
does  not  acknowledge 
Jazince,  the  small  ethnic 
Albanian  village  which  ban 
become  familiar  to  house- 
holds across  the  western 
world  because  more  than 
100,000  refugeess  have 
crossed  here  from  Kosovo 
over  the  past  month. 

The  last  place  to  be 
acknowledged  by  Macedo- 
nia's mapmakers  on  the  road 
from  Tetovo  to  the  Kosovo 
border  is  Rogachevo,  a pre- 
dominantly Slav  village. 


’ Turkish  nationalists 
savour  big  advance 
in  general  election 

Nationalism  has  replaced  Islam  as  main 
form  of  political  protest,  says  Leyia  Boulton 


Party  campaigners  were 
told  to  shave  every 
morning,  avoid  white 
socks,  and  cut  down  on  their 
consumption  of  garlic. 

Turkey’s  Nationalist 
Action  party  (MHP)  worked 
hard  for  its  meteoric  rise  to 
become  the  second  largest 
group  in  parliament  In  gen- 
eral elections  last  Sunday. 

With  nationalism  replac- 
ing Islam  as  the  main  form 
of  political  protest  to  Tur- 
key, the  party  owed  Its  stun- 
ning victory  largely  to  public 
disgust  with  squabbling 
mainstream  politicians  and 
delight  at  the  capture  of 
Abdullah  Ocalan.  leader  of 
the  banned  PKK  guerrilla 
group. 

The  party's  new  leader, 
Devlet  Bahpeli,  a fastidious 
50-year-old  economist  who  is 
particularly  averse  to  white 
socks,  was  instrumental  in 
giving  the  party  a new  air  of 
respectability  that  enabled  it 
to  widen  its  popular  support 
to  18  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

“I  wanted  to  give  them  a 
try  because  they  are  honest, 
they  don't  lie,  they  don’t 
exploit  religion,  and  they  are 
brave  in  the  fight  against 
the  PKK.”  said  Hilmi,  a 20- 
y ear-old  student  celebrating 
victory  at  the  party's  head- 
quarters to  downtown  Ank- 
ara's Carnation  Street. 

But  after  two  decades  on 
the  fringes  of  Turkish  poli- 
tics, the  ultra-nationalist 
MHP  is  still  more  frequently 
associated  with  a violent 
past  than  its  claim  to  lie  at 
the  centre  of  the  political 
spectrum  suggests.  Jts 
extreme  rightwing  nflUtants, 
known  as  Grey  Wolves, 
played  a key  role  to  political 
street  killings  which  trig- 
gered Turkey’s  last  military 
coup  to  1980. 

More  recently,  unsolved  or 
attempted  assassinations  of 
leftists,  human  rights  activ- 
ists and  Kurds  are  believed 
to  have  involved  some  collu- 
sion between  far -right  gun- 
men and  security  forces 
sympathetic  to  the  MHP. 

The  party  counters  that  to 
the  past  few  years  it  has 
shed  its  extremist  elements, 
and  Tunca  Toskay,  the 
MHP’s  urbane  deputy  chair- 
man, points  out  that  all 
Turkish  politicians  have 
moderated  their  stance  since 
the  turbulent  1970s.  He  notes 
for  instance  that  associates 
of  Bttlent  Bcevtt,  the  former 
leftwinger  who  came  first  in 
the  election  "used  to  wave 
red  Gags”. 

After  failing  to  pass  the 
threshold  for  entering  parlia- 
ment in  1995,  the  party  drew 
support  from  the  poor  and 
unemployed  to  big  dties  as 
well  as  professional  people 
and  academics. 

Ramazan,  an  unemployed 
84-year-old  In  Adana  - an 
industrial  centre  on  the 
fringes  of  the  mainly  Kurd- 
ish south-east  - voted  for 
the  MHP  to-  stop  Kurdish 
“separatists"  from  trying  to 
“break  up  Turkey". 

- His  first  wife  was  Kurdish 
and  like  many  Turks  he 
thinks  Kurds  have  no  need 
for  special  rights  beyond 
those  enjoyed  hy  all  Turkish 
citizens. 


A faithful  party  member, 
he  was  also  promised  a job 
as  a driver  for  the  city 
administration  in  the  event 
of  an  MHP  election  victory. 

Large  sections  of  the 
police  and  military  special 
forces  at  the  forefront  of  the 
war  against  the  PKK  are  bas- 
tions of  MHP  support.  While 
adopting  impeccable  reform- 
ist views  on  most  other  sub- 
jects, the  party  is  ferocious 
in  denying  that  Turkey’s 
Kurdish  problem  is  anything 
other  than  a “terrorist"  one. 

At  the  other  end  of  the 
social  scale,  Kamil  Ugurlu, 
an  architect  and  environ- 
mental expert  at  Selcuk  Uni- 
versity, was  recruited  as  the 
party’s  candidate  for  mayor 
of  Konya,  an  important  cul- 
tural centre,  as  part  of  MHP 
efforts  to  woo  middle-class 
voters. 

While  his  wife  served  tea 
and  cakes  in  their  plush 


UK  revokes  Kurd 
TV  licence 

Britain’s  TV  watchdog 
yesterday  revoked  the 
broadcasting  licence  of 
Kurdish  sataffite  channel 
Med  TV,  which  Turkey 
argues  is  a mouthpiece  for 
armed  separatist  rebels, 
Reuters  reports  from 
London. 

The  Independent 
Television  Commission  said 
ft  revoked  the  licence 
because  broadcasts 
contained  statements  -likely 
to  encourage  or  incite  to 
crime  or  lead  to  disorder": 
This  takes  effect  'n  28  days. 


villa,  Mr  Ugurlu  complained 
about  Konya’s  lack  of  town 
planning  and  demonstrated 
the  use  of  ancient  Turkish 
agricultural  tools  adorning 
his  sitting  room  wall.  “The 
MHP  is  the  only  party  which 
simultaneously  is  open  to 
the  world  and  defends  our 
cultural  colours,"  he  says. 

Founded  in  the  1969  to 
fight  communism  and  aid 
Turkic  nations  beyond  Tur- 
key’s borders,  the  party’s 
first  vocation  was  made 
redundant  by  the  collapse  of 
communism.  At  the  close  of 
the  20th  century,  however, 
its  nationalist  mission  has 
found  ample  new  justifica- 
tion - ranging  from  "ethnic 
cleansing"  of  Moslem  Koso- 
vars to  Turkey's  perceived 
humiliation  by  the  EU, 
which,  as  Mr  Toskay  says, 
has  admitted  newer  east 
European  applicants  “while 
keeping  us  at  the  door" . 

But  even  on  the  Kosovo 
conflict,  party  officials  admit 
there  is  tittle  that  the  Nato 
member  can  do  indepen- 
dently of  the  alliance.  “Our 
feet  are  firmly  on  the 
ground:  we  are  not  Don 
Quixotes,"  says  Mr  Toskay. 
Many  liberal  Turks,  shocked 
by  Sunday’s  result,  have 
been  somewhat  reassured  by 
such  MHP  utterances  over 
the  past  week.  Now  they  are 
waiting  to  see  whether  the 
MHP,  winch  says  it  wants  a 
stable  “left-neb^  coalition 
with  Mr  Ecevrt  can  deliver. 


Kosovar  refugees  crossing  into  Macedonia 


“They  pretend  we  don't 
exist  because  we're  Alba- 
nian," said  Jetmir  Kameri,  a 
20-year-old  student  "It's  as  if 
Macedonia  really  ends  in 
Rogacheva.  Because  this  is 
hostile  territory.” 

I asked  Mr  Kameri  if  there 
were  any  ethnic  Albanian 
recruits  in  the  Jazince  bab 
talion  of  the  Macedonian 
Army-  “Of  course  not,”  he 
replied.  “It’s  not  our  army. 
Our  army  is  the  KLA” 

Mr  Kameri  conceded  there 
was  probably  “some  truth” 


in  reports  of  a KLA  presence 
on  the  MarpHnnifln  border, 
as  he  cMmbed  a narrow  track 
outside  Jazince  overlooking 
the  bright  yellow  building 
that  the  Yugoslav  army  is 
using  as  a barracks. 

Further  up  the  hill,  past 
the  small  white  mosque  now 
full  of  blankets  and  food  and 
other  humanitarian  aid  for 
the  refugees,  past  the 
women  swathed  in  black 
tending  vegetable  plots  and 
the  befezzed  farmers  carry- 
ing out  mattocks,  one  got  a 


sense  of  the  nearness  of  Serb 
forces  only  150  metres  away. 

The  Macedonian  army  ha<; 
a redoubt  perched  on  a 
razor-back  of  limestone  with 
dugouts  built  horizontally 
into  the  ui»»  sand-mar- 
tins' nests.  On  this  occasion 
it  was  deserted  but  for  a 
stray  dog  that  barked  inter- 
mittently at  a Serb  patrol 
crawling  with  ant-like  dili- 
gence through  the 
to  the  distance. 

It  is  the  porous  nature  of 
this  border  with  Kosovo  that 


malt Macedonia’s  Slav  pop- 
ulation nervous.  Last  Mon- 
day, the  Nova  Makedonija 
newspaper  hinted  that  sol- 
diers from  the  Kosovo  Liber- 
ation Army  were  among  200 
refugees  whom  Albanians 
from  the  Jazince  region  had 
illegally  smuggled  over  the 
border  at  the  village  of  Taba- 
novse. 

Slav  anxiety  has  been 
given  full  vent  in  the  pro- 
government  newspapers  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks.  “Kos- 
ovo moves  into  Macedonia.” 


yelled  a headline  to  the  dally 
Vecer. 

The  article  reported  the 
concerns  of  Ljupco  Georgev- 
ski,  the  nationalist  prime 
minister,  that  the  fragile 
equilibrium  of  the  tiny 
republic  would  he  upset  if 
large  numbers  of  ethnic 
Albanians  decided  to  remain 
to  Macedonia  once  the  Kos- 
ovo crisis  was  over. 

To  ease  public  fears,  the 
Skopje  government  has 
stepped  up  measures  to  con- 
trol the  border  traffic.  In 


Jazince,  for  example,  Mac- 
edonian troops  intercepted  a 
Kosovo  Albanian  convoy  to 
no-man's-land  Last  weekend. 

Troops  and  border  police 
also  prevented  an  illegal  bor- 
der crossing  by  27  members 
of  the  KLA,  wbo  responded 
to  warnings  and  turned  back 
peacefully. 

The  aid  worker  suggested 
the  delay  to  processing  the 
refugees  at  the  Jazince  and 
Blace  crossings  from  Kosovo 
was  perhaps  deliberate,  a 
bureaucratic  version  of  the 
open  disgust  expressed  hy 
Macedonian  soldiers  for  eth- 
nic Albanian  refugees. 

“You  have  to  remember 
that  the  last  thing  they  want 
Is  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
displaced  people  moving  into 
the  country  and  then  stir- 
ring things  up  by  preaching 
resistance  to  Slav  authority 
and  the  dogma  of  a Greater 
Albania  among  their  fellow 
Moslems  here.” 

It  may  already  be  too  late 
to  stop.  In  villages  such  as 
Jazince,  Greater  Albania  Is 
no  longer  seen  as  just  an 
intoxicating  vision. 

“I  know  history,"  Mr 
Kameri  said.  “This  is 
Albania,  not  Greater  Albania 
- which  is  just  Belgrade's 
propaganda  - because  Kos- 
ovo belonged  to  Albania,  and 
so  did  this  region  too.” 
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IMF  to  offer  anti-contagion  credit 


Plan  agreed  to  protect  countries  with  good 
economic  policies,  reports  Robert  Chote 

Thp  international  Monetary  ItT  established  in  December 


The  International  Monetary 
fond  has  agreed  to  offer  pre- 
cautionary credit  lines  to 
countries  with  sound  eco- 
nomic policies  to  protect 
them  from  the  sorts  of  finan- 
cial crises  that  have  swept 
emerging  markets  over  the 
past  twoyeare. 

Tbe  details  of  the  proposal, 

originally  mooted  by  US 
President  BUI  Clinton  last 
autumn,  were  agreed  at  a 
marathon  session,  of  the  IMF 

board  on  Thursday.  National 
capitals  were  expected  to 
ratify  the  scheme  last  night 

The  scheme  will  operate 
alongside  the  IMF's  existing 
“supplemental  reserve  fadl- 


China 
quashes 
move  by 
US  on 
rights 


By  Frances  Wflfiams  In  Geneva 


The  OS  yesterday  said  it  was 
“deeply  disappointed’’  after 
China  succeeded  in  quashing 
a US-sponsored  resolution 
condemning  Beijing’s 
human  rights  record  at  the 
United  Nations  human 
rights  commission  in 
Geneva. 

Washington  nevertheless 
derived  some  small  diplo- 
matic comfort  from  the  suc- 
cess, by  one  vote,  of  a resolu- 
tion against  Cuba. 

The  53-member  UN  com- 
mission voted  by  22  to  17 
with  14  abstentions  in  favour 
of  a “no-action"  motion  by 
Ch<naJ  which  nwant  the  US 
resolution,  also  backed  by 
Poland,  could  not  be  debated 
or  voted  on. 

Beijing  has  defeated  every 
resolution  against  it  in  the 
commission  since  1990,  the 
session  that  followed  the  stu- 
dent killings  around  Tianan- 
men Square  in  Bering  In 
June  1989. 

Last  year,  the  US  and  the 
European  Union  decided  not 
to  sponsor  a resolution  In 
favour  of  pursuing  a human 
rights  dialogue  with  China. 
But  in  putting  forward  the 
resolution  this  year  Wash- 
ington said  that  the  human 
rights  situation  had  signifi- 


Ohina  was  backed 
by  many 
developing 
nations,  which 
accused  the  US  of 
double  standards 
on  human  rights 


cantly  deteriorated. 

The  resolution  expressed 
concern  about  alleged 
abuses,  including  unfair  tri- 
als and  harsh  sentences 
handed  out  to  political  activ- 
ists and  “increased  restric- 
tions'’ in  Tibet 

European  nations,  Canada 
and  Japan  joined  the  US  in 
voting  against  China’s  no- 
action  motion. 

However,  China  was 
backed  by  many  developing 
nations  which  accused  the 
US  of  double  standards  on 
human  rights  and  of  using 
the  human  rights  commis- 
sion to  placate  domestic 
political  interests. 

US  officials  said  yesterday 
that  Washington  would  con- 
tinue to  press  Beijing  to 
bring  its  human  rights  prac- 
tices into  compliance  with 
UN  principles,  beginning 
with  ratification  of  the  inter- 
national covenant  on  civil 
and  political  rights 
which  China  signed  Last 
October. 

The  Cuban  resolution, 
tabled  by  the  Czech  Republic 
and  Poland,  was  adopted  by 
a one-vote  margin  with  21 
votes  in  favour  and  20, 
including  Chins  and  Russia, 
against.  There  were  12 
abstentions. 

The  resolution,  also 
backed  by  Germany.  France 
and  the  UK,  expressed  con- 
cern about  "continued 
repression’’  in  Cuba  and 
urged  the  release  of  an  pris- 
oners jailed  for  religious  and 
political  beliefs. 

However,  it  did  hot  call  for 
the  reappointment  of  a spe- 
cial investigator. 

The  human  rights  commis- 
sion last  year  rejected  a US- 
led  resolution  against  Cuba 
after  adopting  similar  resolu- 
tions in  the  previous  seven 
years. 

Denouncing  the  resolution 
this  time,  Cuba  accused  the 
US  of  getting  “docile  mili- 
tary allies  to  do  its  dirty 
worts”. 


1397  to  provide  big  loans  to 
countries  facing  a cata- 
strophic loss  of  market  confi- 
dence. 

The  new  facility  Is  sup- 
posed to  protect  innocent 
bystanders  from  “contagion" 
whan  crises  strike  in  other 
countries. 

Countries  can  qualify  for  a 
"contingent  credit  line"  if 
they  are  following  good  poli- 
cies that  would  not  normally 
be  expected  to  require  the 
Fund’s  help. 

They  will  need  to  have  a 
clean  bill  of  health  from 
their  latest  "Article  Four" 
consultation  with  the  Fund 


and  to  keep  policy  on  track. 

Applicants  will  also  need 
to  observe  international 
codes  of  conduct,  covering 
statistical,  monetary,  finan- 
cial and  fiscal  policies.  If 
they  need  to  draw  on  the 
credit  line,  they  must  also  be 
prepared  to  further  toughen 
their  policies  in  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Fund. 

Applicants  also  seed  good 
relations  with  private  credi- 
tors. There  is  no  automatic 
requirement  to  agree  paral- 
lel credit  lines  with  the  pri- 
vate sector,  as  some  board 
members  wanted,  but  in 
practice  the  Fund  is  unlikely 
to  look  favourably  on  an 

applicant  which  is  unable  to 

borrow  in  the  market 

Credit  lines  will  be  avail- 


able for  a year  and  will  be 
renewable,  but  the  amount 
available  will  not  be  agreed 
upfront 

To  draw  money,  a country 
must  show  it  has  been  a vic- 


‘Scheme  will 
prevent  need  for 
larger  rescue 
packages’ 


rim  of  contagion:  namely 
that  it  is  facing  a crisis  for 
reasons  largely  beyond  its 
control,  triggered  by  devel- 
opments in  other  countries. 

Only  at  this  stage  will  the 


IMF  board  decide  how  much 
money  the  country  will 
receive. 

Like  the  supplemental 
reserve  facility,  the  credit 
line  will  have  no  formal 
access  I*™*:  But  in  practice 
the  asm  is  likely  to  be  300 
per  cent  to  500  per  cent  of 
the  applicant’s  "quota"  or' 
shareholding  in  the  Fund. 
This  would  imply  access  of 
up  to  $17.5bn  for  Mexico, 
$5.&n  for  Chile  and  J14bn 
for  Argentina,  for  example. 

At  the  insistence  of  some 
directors,  including  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  the 
Fund  has  agreed  it  might 
ration  the  amount  available 
if  its  liquidity  is  under  pres- 
sure because  of  heavy 
demands.  At  present  the 


Tokyo’s  new  governor 
does  things  his  way 


By  HfflcHyo  Kakannto  in  Tokyo 


Under  a steely  grey  sky  that 
threatened  an  imminent 
downpour,  the  band  in  mods 
military  uniform  played  “My 
Way”,  the  tune  made  famous 
by  Frank  Sinatra,  as  Shin- 
taro  Ishlhara  arrived  for  his 
first  day  on  the  job  as  Tokyo 
governor. 

Familiar  to  almost  any 
Japanese,  and  an  old-time 
favourite  of  many  elderly 
men  in  particular,  the  tune 
will  have  had  ominous  rever- 
berations for  Tokyo  city 
employees  anxious  to  get  to 
know  the  man  who  will  be 
their  boss  for  the  next  four 
years. 

Mr  Ishihara,  known  to  be 
an  independent  spirit  with  a 
tendency  to  speak  his  mind. 
Chose  the  song  himself,  as  if 
to  signal  the  new  order  to 
come. 

The  former  best-selling 
novelist  turned  politician, 
who  is  known  outside  Japan 
for  his  book,  The  Japan  That 
Can  Say  No,  which  was  co- 
written with  Akio  Morita, 
founder  of  Sony,  has  given 


Tokyo  dty  officials  plenty  of 
cause  for  apprehension. 

Even  before  his  inaugura- 
tion, he  was  at  the  centre  of 
controversy  both  in  and  out- 
ride Japan. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  dep- 
uty chief  of  public  relations 
in  China's  foreign  ministry 
accused  Mr  Ishihara  of  being 
insensitive  to  Chinese  feel- 
ings by  playing  down  Japa- 
nese atrocities  in  the  1937 
Nanjing  Massacre. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  party  news- 
paper, The  People’s  Daily, 
warned  that  Mr  Ishihara 's 
recent  comments  that  the 
Nanjing  massacre  was  a fab- 
rication and  that  he  would 
be  seeking  formal  ties  with 
Taiwan  “could  seriously 
undermine  Sino-Japanese 
relations". 

Back  home,  the  head  of 
Japan's  Defence  Agency  was 
forced  to  deny  the  possibility 
that  Japan  would  seek  the 
return,  or  joint  use  with  the 
US  military,  of  Yokota  Air 
Base.  This  was  one  of  BA* 
Ishihara's  campaign  prom- 
ises. 


Mr  Ishihara’s  campaign 
pledges  to  restrict  the  use  of 
private  cars  in  Tokyo  and 
tightwi  AmifigifiQ  laws  on  die- 
sel trucks  have  triggered 
concerns  that  his  style  of 
using  the  stick  of  regulation 
rather  than  the  carrot  of 
incentives  will  be  costly, 
divisive  and,  ultimately, 
ineffective. 

Of  equal  concern  to  dty 
officials  are  Ins  proposals  to 
privatise  city  services  and 
reduce  the  number  of  new 
city  workers  by  twofliirds. 

As  he  addressed  city  offi- 
cials for  the  first  time,  Mr 
Ishihara  sought  to  tone 
down  the  rhetoric  which  has 
won  him  enemies  as  well  as 
friends. 

“I  was  told  that  my  expres- 
sions are  rather  harsh,”  be 
admitted. 

Mr  Tshihara  may  he  in  con- 
ciliatory mood,  but  he  is 
unlikely  to  be  free  of  contro- 
versy for  long. 

Having  appealed  to  family 
values  during  his  campaign 
and  presented  the  picture  of 
proud  fatherhood  with  his 
four  sons,  Mr  Ishihara  was 


Tokyo  Governor  Shintaro  Uhihara:  An  ridapendqnt  apirit 


yesterday  under  pressure  to 
justify  his  calls  for  a greater 
focus  on  morality. 

As  be  took  his  first  tenta- 
tive steps  towards  co-opera- 
tion with  city  officials  yes-' 
terday,  a widely  circulated 


weekly  magazine  featured  an 
article  on  Mr  ishihara’s  fffth 
illegitimate  son,  who  is 
recognised  by  the  gorezaar 
as  his  own,  but  was 
unknown  to  most  Tokyoites 
before  the  election. 


$1.2bn  boost  for  professional  tennis 


By  John  Barrett  in  Monte  Carlo 


The  future  of  men’q; 
professional  tennis  seems  to: 
be  financially  secure  foil  ow- 
ing the  announcement  yes- 
terday of  a $1.2bn  commer- 
cial agreement  between  the 
ATP  Tour  and  ISL  World- 
wide, the  Swiss-based  sports 
marketing  company. 

Under  the  terms  of  the 
deal,  the  biggest  In  tennis 
history,  ISL  has  guaranteed 
to  pay  the  ATP  $120m  annu- 
ally for  the  next  10  years  in 
return  for  exclusive  market- 
ing, television  and  Hcensing 
rights  to  the  “Super  9"  tour- 


naments: and  the  end-of- 
season  ATP  world  champion- 
: ship,  bot&'-of  which  jviD  be 
, revamped-  for  thei  start  of 
next  year.'  - - 

The  ATP  would  not  reveal 
what  it  currently  earns  from 
marketing  and  television 
rights,  but  indicated  the  new 
contract  would  boost  its  rev- 
enues from  competitions  by 
about  17.5  per  cent  Tennis 
may  make  even  more  from 
the  deal  if  ISL  generates 
Income  above  fl.2bn,  with 
the  surplus  being  divided 
among  the  ATP,  the  organ- 
isers of  the  Super  9 and  ISL. 

Although  the  deal  is  an 


ambitious  undertaking  by 
ISL,  Daniel  Beauvois^  the 

- • company's,  m^agingitpreo- 

- tor.'  is  confident  of  porting 
the  10-12  big 'corporate  part- 
ners and  the  four  to  six  offi- 
cial suppliers  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  hulk  or  the  funds.  • 

Mercedes-Benz,  the  Ger- 
man motor  company  which 
contributes  approximately 
glim  a year  under  the  pres- 
ent contract,  has  already 
agreed  to  continue  its  associ- 
ation with  the  Tour.  It  has 
reported  improved  brand 
awareness  and  increased 
in  ttiii  markets  where 
the  Mercedes-sponsored 


Super  9 tournaments  take 
place  — the  US  (Indian  Wells, 
K^y  Biscayne,  Cincinnati), 
-France  (Monte  Carlo,  Paris), 
Germany  (Hamburg,  Stutt- 
gart) and  Canada  (Montreal). 

ISL  already  handles  the 
marketing  of  the  Olympic 
Games  and  football's  World 
Cup,  and  the  company 
believes  multinational  com- 
panies are  looking  to 
increase  their  emphasis  on 
sports  sponsorship. 

“Tennis  has  all  the  ele- 
ments that  appeal  to  a broad 
international  audience  and 
is  an  ideal  sport  for  televi- 
sion," said  Mr  Beauvois. 


However,  untangling-  the 
200  or  so  priatfng  sponsor- 
ships and  the  individual  tele- 
vision contracts  for  the1  nine 
tournaments  will  be  a com- 
plex and  time-consuming 
business,  and  could  take 
two  or  three  years  to  com- 
plete. 

As  part  of  the  changes  to 
professional  tennis  next  year 
aimed  at  broadening  the 
sport's  appeal  and  making  it 
more  easily  understood,  the 
ATP  Tour  will  introduce  a 
year-long  prints  race  that 
will  determine  who  will 
became  World  Champion  for 
2000. 


Portugal  recalls  blossoming 
of  the  ‘carnation  revolution’ 


Restraint  and  tolerance  have,  helped  to 
prevent  violence  as  the  country  has  built 
on  the  mijftary  coup  , of  25.  years  ago  , 

By  Peter  Wito  kittataR  . . prize-winning  ncrveli 


Miguel- Guterres. has  let . 
his  beard  grow  for 
three  days,-  ••  as 
Instructed,  and  Is  standing 
behind  a fa»nV-  manned  by 
young  soldiers  with  red  car- 
nations in  their  rifle  barrels. 
People  in  the  crowd  in-  the 
Lisbon  square-,  raise-,  their 
arms  and'- begin'  to  : chant: 
“VtiArio,  oiriria”. 

A sound  engineering  stu- 
dent, Miguel  was  bom  eight 
mouths  'after .the  scene  be  is. 
helping  /to  re-enact  as.  an 

extra  in  a film  about  the  left- 
wing  mflitHiy  coup  winch,  25 

years  ago  tomorrow, 
launched  Portugal’s  “Revolu- 
tion of  Carnations". 

”1  felt  moved  when  we  all 
started  to  cheer."  he  says.  *T 
would  have  liked  to  have 
been  there  and  taken  part 
This  was  a truly  romantic 
revolution  that  was  largely 
successful  in  avoiding  vio- 
lence.” 

Most  : Portuguese  are 
gripped  by  similar  emotions 
as  they  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  overthrow  of 
the  most  enduring  dictator- 
ship in  western  Europe  and 
ttm  aidfog  of  long,  colonial 
wars  in  Africa.  The  carna- 
tions that  grateful  flower- 
sellers  threw  to  the  soldiers 
are  today  a national  symbol 
of  freedom. 

Miguel,  like  most  Portu- 
guese, believes  the  coup  was 
crucial  in  setting  the  coun- 
try on  a path  toward  parlia- 
mentary democracy.  But 
there  are  dissenting  voices. 
Josd  Saramago,  the  Nobel 


prize-winning  novelist, 
raised  controversy  recently 
when  he  said:  Port  a gal 
would  have  arrived  exactly 
where  it  has  today,  tf  there 
had  been  no  revolution.” 

Mfirio  Soares,  the  former 
Socialist  leader  who. played 
perhaps  the  most  important 
role  in  Portugal’s  transition 
. to  ^democracy,  sees  this  as 
the  view  of  a risfflusioned 
Communist  who  would  have 
liked  Portugal  to  become  a 
European  version  of  Cuba. 
This,  was  the  aim  ' of  some 
military  leaders  of  the 
revolt,  who  were  inspired  by 
the  radical  socialism  of  the 
African  indepaidence  move- 
ments they  were  fighting. 

"We  are  doing  away  with 
the  rich  in  Portugal,”  a 
young  array  captain  told  the 
late  Olaf  Palme  shortly  alter 
the  coup.  "Remarkable," 
replied  the  Swedish  social 
democrat  “For  years  in  Swe- 
des we  have  been  trying  to 
do  away  with  the  poor.” 

However,  the  subsequent 
restraint  of  revolutionary 
officers  like  that  captain 
helped  ensure  that  few  lives 
were  lost.  When  the  time 
came,  radical  officers,  chose 
to  abandon  their  utopian 
socialist  ideals  rather  than 
shed  hlood. 

“Entering  Into  a civil  war 
would  have  been  totally  irre- 
sponsible. The  idea  never 
entered  my  head,”  says 
Otelo  SaraWa  de  Carvalho, 
the  chief  military  strategist 
of  the  coup,  who  in  the  ensu- 
ing months  sought  to  steer 
Portugal  towards  a “people’s 
democracy”  of  local  assem- 


blies and  workers’  commit- 
tees. “The  ties  between  offi- 
cers were  so  strong  that  we 
could  not  have  turned  our 
guns  on  each  other.” 

In  November  1975,  a failed 
push  for  power  by  the  far 
left  brought  an  end  to  a brief 
romance  with  revolutionary 
socialism  and  set  the  stage 
for  the  military  to  bow  out  of 
politics.  The  fears  of  western 
governments  that  a Soviet- 
influenced  Portugal  would 
shut  itself  off  behind  a 
“sardine-can  curtain”  dis- 
solved. 

Mr  Saraiva  de  Carvalho’s 
refusal  to  align  with  the 
November  revolt  or  to  sanc- 
tion the  distribution  of  arms 
was  crucial  to  the  victory  of 
moderate  forces.  Looking 
back,  he  believes  this  was 
the  pivotal  moment  when 
the  revolution  returned  to 
its  original  goal  tf  establish- 
ing a parliamentary  demoo- 
racy. 


The  Portuguese  mark  a coup  that  brought  democracy  Hutton  Getty 


If  the  revolution  got  rid  of 
the  rich,  it  was  only  tempo- 
rarily.. 

The  handful  .of  powerful 
families  that  dominated  the 
economy  during  the  48  years 
of  the  authoritarian  regime 
fled  into  exile.  Their  assets, 
including  more  than  90  per 
emit  of  the  banking  system, 
ware  nationalised  by  a pro- 
communist  government  in 
1975. 

When  Portugal  began  re- 
privatising assets  in  1989.  it 
was  mainly  former  owners, 
or  their  belra,  who  returned 
from  abroad  and  bought 
them  b31*-  Antonio  Cham- 
palimaud,  80,  an  industrial 
magnate  under  the  previous 
regime,  today  heads  a large 
financial  group  and  is  the 
country's  richest  individual 


Portugal  showed  similar 
tolerance  towards  the  lead- 
ers tf  the  old  regime  and  the 
political  police,  the  Pide, 
that  served  it  Marcello  Cae- 
tano,  the  prime  minister 
who  took  over  from  the  ail- 
ing Antonio  de  Oliveira  Sala- 
zar in  1968,  was  sent  into 
exile  in1  Brasil,  where  he 
died.  A few  Pide  officers 
served  relatively  short 
prison  terms. 

“I  was  always  against 
judging  the  old  regime.  Por- 
tugal needed  to  forgive,  for- 
get and  move  on,”  says  Mr 
Soares,  74,  who  served  three 
terms  .as  prime  minister -and 
two  as  president 

The  country  also  showed 
remarkable  resilience  when 
it  peacefully  absorbed  more 
than  half  a million  refugees 
from  its  former  African  colo- 
nies at  the  height  tf  revolu- 
tionary turmoil  in  1975. 

Portugal's  hasty  with- 
drawal from  its  former  over- 
seas possessions,  several  of 
which  remain  afflicted  by 
conflict  and  poverty,  is  felt 


as  the  darkest  legacy  of  the 
revolution.  But  governments 
in  Lisbon  had  almost  no 
negotiating  strength  after 
the  coup,  knowing  that  their 
armed  forces  were  no  longer 
prepared  to  fight.  The 
responsibility  lies  squarely 
with  the  old  regime,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Soares. 

Democratic  Portugal  has 
made  progress  in  eradicating 
poverty,  but  it  could  be  said 
the  dictatorship  did  at  least 
as  well.  Living  standards 
rose  from  30  per  cent  of  the 
European  average  in  1950  to 
56  per  cert  in  1974.  The  level 
is  now  close  to  70  per  cent 
But  few  Portuguese  would 
trade  economic  gain  for  free- 
doms that  blossomed  with 
the  carnation  revolution. 

“Part  tf  that  April  lives  on 
in  almost  everyone  who  par- 
tltfpated,”  says  Maria 
Esteves,  a secondary  school 
teacher.  “The  exhilarating 
feeling  we  experienced  for  a 
short  time  that  we  could 
achieve  almost  anything  is 
hard  to  forget" 


Fond  has  J76bn  in  tmeoan- 
mitted  resources,  plus 
available  under  prearranged 
case®  lines. 

Finance  uxiisstsxs  apd  cat- 
ted bankers  are  expected  to 
hail  the  scheme  as  an  impor- 
tant achievement  at  the 
OIF's  spring  meeting  next 
week.  ‘ “ ‘ 

But  some  officials  doubt 
that  commies  wffi  be  qratic 
to  take  advantage  of  the 
fedfity,  far  fear  of  making 
investors  more  nervous 
jpfrnnt  fhe  posshfiity  Of  a cri- 
sis, Michel  namitoas,  the 
IMF  nwmwgiwg  director,  has 
argued  that  the  scheme  wfil 
save  the  Fund  money  by 
forestalling  the  need  for 
larger  rescue  packages  when 
a crisis  baa  hit 


out  to 


dteoa  ftrSjMr  - 

Mag  fe  Shanghai 


Given  the  growing  Chinese 
penchant  for  sheepskin 
mats,  sheepskin  car.  covers 
and  lamhswotf  sweaters,  it 
has  berni  ah  alarming  week 
for  Australian  sheep.  . 

(Thtra  has  granted  Austra- 
lia “approved  destination 
status",  making  it  possible 
for  the  first  time  for  ordi- 
nary Chinese  to  get  a holi- 
day visa  to  visit  a western 
country. 

The  trickle  of  Chinese  visi- 
tors to  Australia  is  set.  to 
become  a torrent  tf  package 
holidaymakers  from  the' 
people’s  aapnfttic.  delivering 
bfflkms  of  dcdJars  to  Aretra- 
Ban  tour  operates  and  shop- 
keepers  - particofariy  those 

.qpHtng 

Don  Morris^  riMrirmaii  tf 
the  Anstrahan  Ttoarist  Coan- 
HiijMimi,  Bcriri  Awftrinq  to 

approve  Australia  for  Chi- 
nese holidaymakers  “opens 
flie  door  to  the.  world's  larg- 
est single  source  d potential 
visitors”.  He  said  Chinese 
tourists  might  inject  about 
AJ&Sba  (US$A2hn)  into  the 
’Australftar -economy  over  the 
next  decade. 

The  numbs-  tf  mainland 
Chinese  visitors  to  Australia 
is  expected  to  reach  half  a 
minion  by  2007,  compared 
with  just  over  75,000  Chinese 
who  visited  last  year,  most 
an  business,  nffifiai  or  guest 


Until  this  week,  China  had 
granted  its  “approved  desti- 
nation status"  to  only  a few 
Asian  countries  - Singapore, 
Korea,  Thailand.  Malaysia 
and  the  Philippines. 

Under  the  bilateral  agree- 
ment signed  this  week  in 
Shanghai,  Australia 
the  first  western  country  to 
join  the  list  of  officially 
approved  tourist  destina- 
tions for  China’s  small 
but  burgeoning  numbers  of 


NEWS  DIGEST 


CHINA-US  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 


Negotiators  to  reschedule 
talks  on  entry  to  WTO 


Chinese  and  US  trade  negotiators  ended  two  days  of  talks 
in  an  attempt  to  dose  a World  Trade  Organisation  deal 
yesterday  “without  obvious  resufts",  the  official  Chinese 
news  agency  reported  last  night 

However,  the  two  sides  “wiH  continue  their  talks  on  the. 
remaining  issues  of  China’s  accession  to  the  WTO  in  the 
future",  Long  Yongtu,  China’s  chief  negotiator  on  its  WTO 
bid,  was  quoted  as  saying. 

The  comments  were  made  following  another  meeting 
with  Robert  Cassidy,  the  US  assistant  trade  representative 
sent  to  Beijing  to  restart  discussions  after  the  near-miss  . 
on  an  agreement  when  Zhu  Rongji,  prime  minister,  visited 
Washington  earlier  this  month.  James  Harding,  Shanghai 


SOUTH  KOREAN  MARKETS 


Futures  exchange  launched 


South  Korea  yesterday  launched  its  first  futures  exchange 
after  the  lack  of  a system  to  hedge  risks  was  blamed  for 
contributing  to  the  nation’s  recent  financial  crisis.  It  will 
trade  four  products,  including  dollar/won  futures  and 
options,  three-month  certificate  of  deposit  interest  rate 
futures  and  gold  futures. 

But  liquidity  is  expected  to  remain  low  since  the  Korea 
Stock  Exchange  retains  control  of  stock  price  Index 
futures,  a rapidly  growing  trading  sector.  The  futures 
exchange  hopes  to  include  interest  rate  futures  on  three- 
month  Treasury  bonds  by  July.  The  futures  exchange  was 
opened  in  Pusan,  Korea’s  second  largest  city. 

The  11  member  companies  of  the  exchange  include  the 
Hyundai,_and  Samsung  groups,  financial  institutions  and 
commodities  traders.  John  Burton,  Seoul 


MACAO  POLITICS 


Banker  favourite  for  leadership 


Edmund  Ho.  a Macao  banker,  yesterday  emerged  as  clear 
faTOurtte  to  become  the  Portuguese  enctave’s^eader  when 
* December’  Mr  Ho 

H*  aChn^appointed  selection  committee  in 

He  appears  well  ahead  of  his  onty 
chaHerger,  Stanley  Au.  also  a banker,  who  won  65  votes. 

Three  candidates  failed  to  secure  the  necessan? 
eoterthe  second  round  of  voting  on  May  15 

Both  candidates  are  known  as  moderate  pro-business 
c«nmuntty  leaders  with  friendly 

Mr  Ho,  executive  director  of  Tai  Fung  Bank  aZuLt 
weektes  focus  would  be  on  law  and  order,  public  security 
and  the  economy.  Reuters,  Macao  ^ security 


EAST  TIMOR  TALKS 


Portugal-lndonesia  accord 

Portugal  and  Indonesia  have  comoleted 

Timor  that  will  be  signedT|^o^'^,?f1,Se0n 
the  Indonesian  goverru3%S^^J^^  Ntar 
Kofi  Annan,  UN  secrS^^0 
The  agreement  follows  two  da^oS*S^2.y^erc,ay’ 
{“"■  Indonesian 

■we  independence  ifmsTSS Stirant  the Tl™- 

invaded  East  Timor  In  1975St^0nomy-  '"“oneSa 
I?  Panning  to  ovemi  it  The  UN 


is  planning  to  oversee  a Jijhfhf  rwH30"®*®51  ■*- 1,16  UN 
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Jackie  Kelly,  Australian 
tourism,  minister;  described 
the  deal  as  most  signifi- 
cant tourism  event  of  the 
decade  aodyaid  it  opened  up 
a “newjobs  bonanza  for  Aus- 
tralia”. ‘ 

Australian . officials  said 
China*?  decision  to  confer 
approved  sfetus  was  particu- 
larly timely  for  Australia  as 
it  tried  to  recoup  tourism 
business  lost  in  the  wake  tf 
Asian  ^ economic  crisis.  Inter- 
. national  visitors  to  Australia 
chopped  by  4 per  cent  last: 
year  to  4.1m.  Tourism 
accounts  for  about  io  .per 
cent  of  Australia's  gross 
domestic  product  and  brings 
in  about  $l6bn  annually  in 
export  income. 

Fewer  than  3 per  cent  tf 
Chinese  citizens  hold  private 
passports.  The  majority  of 
Chinese  who  travel  overseas 
must  apply  for  special  travel 
. documents  which  allow  one- 
off  visits  for  business  or  gov- 
ernment purposes,  or  for  rec- 
reational travel  to  one  of  the 
approved  destinations.  And 
only  a tiny  fraction  of  the 
population  in  China,  where 
even  urban  incomes  are 
commonly  less  than  5100  per 
pinnth,  could  afford  to  holi- 
day abroad. 

Chinese  tourists  to  Austra- 
lia win  be  restricted  mainly 
to  group  travel  and  their 
destinations  are  expected  to 
be  capital  cities  and  resorts 
such  as  the  Gold  Coast  The 
number  of  Chinese  arrivals 
is  expected  to  increase 
steadily,  rather  than  sky- 
rocket 

Judging  by  the  limited 
numbers  tf  Chinese  visitors 
to  Australia  so  Car.  they  are 
interested  in  “simple  curiosi- 
ties of  western  life"  and  like 
to  shop  for  opal  jewellery, 
souvenirs  of  the  forthcoming 
Sydney  2000  Olympic  games . 
and,  most  of  all,  sheepskin 
products. 
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home  fixers,  wreck  divers,  cyber  buyers 

Refining  the  art  of  domestic  delegation,  searching  for  sunken  Filipino 
treasure  and  bidding  for  Michael  Owen's  shorts  on  the  internet.  All  in 
how  to  spend  it  colour  magazine,  free  with  the  Weekend  FT  next  Saturday. 
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World  business  newspaper. 
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Blair  accused 


liquidation  sale 


By  David  WgMon.  . 

PoBflcal  Correspondent 

Tony  Blair,  the  prime 
minister,  was  yesterday 
accused  of  launching  a “(dos- 
ing down  sale  for  British 
Industry"  after  urging  US 
companies  to  make  more 
acquisitions  in  the  UK. 

Critics  pounced  on  com- 
ments he  made  in  the  US 
about  the  strong  financial 
links  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. In  a speech  in  Chicago, 
Mr  Blair  quoted  figures 
showing  that  nearly  half  the 
$124bn  US  companies  spent 
on  foreign  acquisitions  last 
year  went  on  British  compa- 
nies. “We  would  like  it  to  be 
more,"  he  said. 

John  Redwood,  the  Con- 
servatives’ trade  and  indus- 
try spokesman,  claimed  Mr 
Blair  had  "pot  up  a Tor  sale’ 
sign”  on  British  companies. 
“Even  Margaret  Thatcher 
never  proposed  a grand  liq- 
uidation sale  for  Britain.” 

He  said  it  was  “very  insen- 
sitive" of  the  prime  minister 
to  make  such  a suggestion  at 
a ttmp  when  many  manufac- 
turing companies  were 
struggling  to  stay  afloat. 
Tony  Blair  obviously  knows 
something  we  don’t  about 
the  profit  outlook  for  British 
industry  and  wants  to  sell  it 
off  before  there  is  nothing 
left/’ 

Mr  Redwood  suggested 
that  Mr  Blair  should  have 
said  that  he  wanted  to  see 
US  companies  investing 
more  in  the  UK  rather  than 
buying  up  more  British  com- 
panies. 

But  Downing  Street  stuck 
by  the  prime  minister's 
words.  “What  he  was  saying 
was  th»*t  there  is  a strong 
two-way.  traffic  of  invest- 


ment between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  he  wanted  to  see 
that  prosper." 

In  his  speech  to  the  Eco- 
nomic dub:  of  Chicago,  Mr 
Blair  pointed  out  Jfoicago 
was  honfo'lto  hihity-'of 
Britain’s  most  important 
inward  investors  such  as 
Motorola,  Sara  Lee  and  HR 
Donnelly.  “Nor  is  the  traffic 
all  one  way.  'British  invest- 
ment to  Illinois  generates 
some  46,000  jobs,  making  us 
the  biggest  foreign  investor 
in  the  state.  And  the  London 
futures  exchange  is  working 
alongside  your  Board  of 
Trade  and  Mercantile 
Exchange  to  lead  the  revolu- 
tion in  electronic  trading.” 

The  figures  on  acquisi- 
tions quoted  by  Mr  Blair 
came  from  research  com- 
piled by  the  corporate 
finance  arm  of  KPMG,  the 
accountancy  firm.  This 
showed  that  US  companies 
made  g!24.7bn  of  cross- 
border  acquisitions  in  1998, 
of  which  40.3  per  cent  was 
spent  in  the  UK  Although 
the  US  figure  was  a SO  per 
cent  increase  on  1997,  it  was 
topped  by  UK  companies 
that  made  $127bn  of  acquisi- 
tions overseas  in  the  same 
period- 
ic his  speech,  Mr  Blair 
referred  to  the  historic  busi- 
ness' connection  between  the 
city  and  Britain.  “Marshall 
Field  opened  their  first  oven 
buying  office  in  Man- 
chester, in  2870.  One  of 


quently  opened  his  own 
store  in  London  in  1909.  His 
namn  was.  Harry  SeMHdga." 

Selfridge  employed  the 
architect  who  design  pri  Chi- 
cago City  Hall  to  bnOd  his 
store  in  London’s  Oxford 
Street 


Call  to 
break  up 
‘cartel’  in 
fund  sector 

By  Jane  Martians, 

Investment  CwTMpulMt 


Leonard  Licht.  a founding 
father  of  Mercury  Asset 
Management,  the  UK’s  lead- 
ing pension  fund  manager, 
believes  foe  industry  is  now 
too  concentrated,  too  conser- 
vative and  too  much  of  a 
cartel. 

After  more  than  30  years 
in  the  industry,  ‘ he  said. 
The  cartel  of  five  or  six  cart 
horses  needs  to  be  broken 
UP.  There  has  got  to  be  a bit 
a fresh  air  let  into  the  Indus- 
try because  ifs  stagnating. " 

Bi«  Himmaite  come  as  the 
pension  fund  sector  endures 
a period  of  angst  over  the 
responsibilities  of  fund  man- 
agers, consultants  and  their 
clients. 

/ The  recent  spat  between 
the  pension  fond  of  Unilever 
and  Mr  Licht’s  former 
employer  has  brought  funda- 
mental tensions  In  the  indus- 
try to  light.  Unilever  is 
investigating  a case  for  com- 
pensation after  Mercury 
underperformed  its  bench- 
mark by  10  percentage 
points  in  1997. 

' in  speaking  out  against 
the  system,  Mr  Licht  is  echo- 
ing other  industry  experts, 
notably  leading  investment 
consultants,  who  believe 
♦hut  the  pension  fund  Indus- 
try has  become  too  consoli- 
dated. 

“To  start  with,  you  must 
give  the  small  people  a 
chance,"  he  said. 

Industry  estimates  suggest 
♦hqt  the  big  five  fund  manag- 
ers - Mercury  Asset  Manage- 
ment, Schroders,  Phillips 
and  - Drew,  Gartmore  and 
Morgan  Grenfell  - controlled 
about  two-thirds  of  exter- 
nally managed  pension  fund 
ygfcntf?  at  their  peak. 


Blockbuster  move  set  to 
close  gender  reading  gap 


By  Simon  Target!, 

Education  cwiespondani 

Boys  should  be  turned  an  to 
reading  with  a diet  of  blood- 
curdling and  action-packed 
stories  that  overturn  the 
“imcoor  image  of  literature, 
tha  government  said  yeste» 

day.  . 

Under  new  guidelines  to 
be  unveiled  next  month, 
boys  wifi  be  encouraged  to 
read  such  boisterous  “boys  ■ 
own"  blockbusters  as  the 
adventure  tales  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  thrlDera  by 
Raymond  Chandler  and  the 
translation  of  Homers  The 
Iliad,  recording  foe  Trojan 

war,  . 

It  follows  mounting  evi- 
dence that  there  is  a grow- 


ing  “gender  gap”  between 
boys  and  socafled  “can-do" 
girls  - which,  . if  it  is  not 
closed,  could  undermine  the 
government’s  crusade  to 
raise  standards.  - 

David  Bhmkett,  the  educa- 
tion secretary,  who  has 
promised  to  resign  « 
national  literacy  targets  are 
not  reached  by  2002,  has  told 
the  Qualifications  and  Cur- 
riculum Authority,  a govern- 
ment body,  to  prepare  a 

revised  national  curriculum 
for  September  2000.  ■ 

Estelle  Morris,  school  stan- 
dards minister,  said:  “No 

stone  must  be  Ieft  unturaed 

in  getting  hoys  to  read, 
adding  that  “there  are  some 
books  which  have  content 
that  boys  prefer  to  read  . 


Mr  Blunkett’s  advisers 
said  yesterday  that  the  gov- 
ernment wants  teachers  to 
steer  - boys  away  from 
authors  such  as  Jane  Austen 
and  the  Bronte  sisters  and 
towards  more  “boy-friendly" 
texts.  ' 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
author  of  Treasure  Island 
and  Kidnapped,  “may  be 
more  likely . to  appeal  to 
boys,  and  teachers  should  be 
aware  of  foat“- 
The  national  literacy  tar- 
get is  for  80  per  cent  erf  11- 
year-olds  to  reach  the  expec- 
' ted  standard  for  their  age  by 

2002.  Yet  last  year  66  per 
cent  of  11-yearold  boys 
achieved  the  expected  stan- 
dard  in  English  compared 
with  80  per  cent  of  girls. 
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Latest  data  confirm 
promise  of  growth 

By  BUI . . K J 


BRITAIN 


By  Richard  Adam, 

Economics  staff 

There  was  official 
tonfirmation  yesterday  that 
the  UK  economy  had  ccarpH 
to  flirt  with  the  possibility  of 
a recession.  The  Office  for 

£?™“aL  Statistics 
announced  that  economic 
activity  continued  to  expand 
[n  foe  first  three  months  of 
this  year,  though  by  the  bar- 
est of  margins. 

Growth  In  the  first  quarter 
was  o.i  per  cent  compared 
with  the  final  quarter  of  last 
year,  the  ONS  said.  That 
dragged  annual  growth 
down  from  1.1  per  cent  to  0.7 
per  cent  - the  slowest  rate  of 
expansion  since  the  current 
recovery  started  in  1992. 

The  ONS  put  growth  in 
the  service  sector  at  0.4  per 
cent  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious quarter,  with  most  of 
the  Impetus  coming  from  the 
“distribution"  sub-sector, 
which  includes  retailing. 

Without  giving  specific 
numbers,  the  ONS  said  it 
expected  that  the  industrial 
and  manufacturing  sectors 
experienced  falling  produc- 
tion during  foe  quarter.  And 
within  the  service  sector 
there  was  only  weak  or  mod- 
erate growth. 

The  exception  was  retail- 
ing. where  the  ONS  said  It 
expected  a “strong  quarterly 
increase",  in  foe  same  mag- 
nitude as  the  l.l  per  cent 
increase  in  retail  Bales  vol- 
umes published  earlier  this 
week. 

Some  City  economists 
hailed  the  new  figures  as  a 
sign  of  the  first  “soft  land- 
ing" for  foe  economy  for  35 


Market  abuse 
probe  delayed 

Plans  for  tougher  penalties 
against  market  abuse  are  to 
come  under  further  scrutiny 
after  a parliamentary 
committee  failed  to  resolve 
concerns  about  whether 
these  would  breach  the 
European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights,  Georg* 
Graham  writes. 

A Joint  House  of 
Commons/House  of  Lords 
committee  examining  the 
government’s  plans  to 
overhaul  the  regulation  of 
the  British  financial  services 
Industry  will  still  report  next 
week,  as  planned,  but  is  to 
take  another  month  to 
examine  proposals  on  areas 
such  as  price  manipulation 
or  insider  trading. 

Serious  concerns  have 
been  raised  about  the 
government’s  plans  to  allow 
the  Financial  Services 
Authority,  the  industry's 
regulator,  to  fine  people  tor. 
market  abuse  under  civil 
procedures,  without 
providing  the  legal 
protections  usually  required 
fry  criminal  prosecutions. 
The  committee  Is  expected 
to  take  more  evidence  from 
the  Treasury  and  others. 


years,  although  other  ana- 
lysts remained  cautious.  The 
ONS’s  first  estimate  of  gross 
domestic  product  la  prone  to 
revision,  and  is  likely  to  be 
updated  when  more  details 
become  available.  The  OJ 
per  cent  growth  could  easily 


be  revised  down  to  a 0.1  par 
cent  contraction. 

Michael  Saunders,  foe  UK 
economist  at  investment 
bankers  Salomon  Smith  Bar- 
ney Citibank,  the  investment 
bank,  pointed  out  that  the 
recent  slowdown  continues 
the  divergence  between 
growth  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  United 
States. 

The  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct figures  confirmed  what 
many  analysts,  including  the 
respected  National  Institute 
for  Economic  and  Social 
Research,  had  forecast  Salo- 
mon Smith  Barney  Citibank 
said  it  had  cut  the  risk  of  a 
recession  freon  40  per  cent  to 
10  per  cent 

The  news  came  after  a 
week  of  strong  economic 
data,  showing  a rebound  In 
consumer  confidence,  retail 
upending  and  stronger  per- 
sonal borrowing. 

“The  interesting  question 
is  not  whether  we  are  close 
to  a recession,  but  is  the 
pick-up  happening  now?" 
said  Martin  WKile,  director 
of  the  national  institute.  Mr 
Weale  said  there  was  no 
strong  case  for  Anther  cuts 
in  Interest  rates  by  the  Bank 
of  TEngland,  file  UK  central 
bank. 

David  Wilier,  UK  econo- 
mist at  Barclays  capital 
investment  bank,  said  that 
he  expected  growth  to  be 
stronger,  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  year,  and  has 
revised  his  estimate  of 
annual  growth  from  0.5  per 
emit  to  0.7  pm*  cent 

The  ONS  cautioned  that 
Its  first  estimate  was  only 
provisional  data. 


Notting  Hill  film  may  climb  to  worldwide  wealth 

Universal  Pictures  gives  Its  latest  British  production  the  Hollywood  hit  treatment,  reports  Alice  Rawsthom 


As  photo  opportunities 
go.  It  should  be  bard  to 
beat  the  spectacle  of 
Julia  Roberts  flying  Into 
London  for  the  world  premi- 
ere next  Tuesday  of  her  new 
film,  Notting  Hill,  with 
co-star  Hugh  Grant  and  his 
girlfriend,  Elizabeth  Hurley. 

Ever  since  she  made  her 
name  by  appearing  at  the 
1994  premiere  of  Four  Wed- 
dings And  A Funeral,  clad  in  - 
a safety-pinned  Gianni  Ver- 
sace frock,  Ms  Hurley  has 
rarely  disappointed  the 
pfiparttnri 

- They  must  be  salivating  at 
the  prospect  of  the  woman 
who  attended  a (male) 
friend’s  wedding  last  sum- 
mer flashing  leopard-print 
underpants,  striving  not 
only  to  trump  that  outfit  but 
also  to  outshine  Ms  Roberta. 

If  Universal  Pictures,  the 
company  releasing  Notting 
Hill,  has  its  way.  the  premi- 
ere will  be  only  the  begin- 
ning. Four  Weddings  became 
foe  highest-grossing  British 
film  ever  by  earning  £16L4m 
(8260m)  at  the  global  box 
office,  and  Universal  is  con- ' 
vinced  Notting  HiU,  made  by 
the  same  production  team  as 
Four  Weddings  but  with 
Julia  Roberts’s  Hollywood 
starpower,  should  do  better. 

“It’s  a fantastic  film, 
which  is  99  per  cent  of  the 
equation,”  says  Stewart  TUI, 
president  of  Universal’s 
international  distribution 
subsidiary.  “The  only  thing 
that  makes  me  nervous  is 
that  our  expectations  are  so 

high."  ' 

Every  other  British  block- 
buster has  been  what  the 
industry  calls  a “sleeper 
hit”,  or  a cheaply  produced 
film  that  succeeds  unexpect- 
edly through  word  of  mouth. 
Four  Weddings  fell  into 


mi 


250 


that  category  with  Its  $A5m 
production  budget:  as  did 
1997's  The  Full  Monty,  which 
cost  even  less,  but  grossed 
8250m.  The  only  exception  is 
Bean,  made  by  Working 
Title,  the  Universal  produc- 
tion subsidiary  behind  Not- 
ting HilL  Bean  cost  $18m  and 
was  aggressively  promoted 
because  its  producers  could 
capitalise  on  the  popularity 
of  the  Mr  Bean  TV  series. 


Notting  HiU  will  set  a pre- 
cedent as  the  first  British 
fom  to  be  launched  in  the 
same  way  as  an  expensive 
Hollywood  “event  movie”,  or 
surefire  hit.  If  Universal’s 
confidence  is  vindicated,  its 
success  could  persuade  other 
producers  to  make  more 
ambitious  pictures.  If  Not- 
ting Hill  flounders,  they  may 
conclude  the  only  successful 
British  films  are  quirky, 


low-budget  surprise  hits. 

In  theory,  Notting  HiU  has 
everything  It  needs  to  suc- 
ceed. It  was  allocated  a S45m 
production  budget.  10  times 
higher  than  Four  Weddings. 
Julia  Roberts  signed  up  for  a 
fee  of  nearly  815m,  although 
her  asking  price  has  since 
rocketed  to  $20m  since  the 
triumph  of  her  1997  romantic 
comedy.  My  Best  Friend's 
Wedding. 


Notting  Hill,  about  the 
accident-prone  romance 
between  Hugh  Grant,  a Lon- 
don bookseller,  and  Julia 
Roberts,  the  world's  most 
famous  film  star,  was  shot  in 
west  London  last  spring  and 
summer.  After  It  achieved 
record  scores  at  US  and  UK 
test  screenings  last  autumn, 
Working  Title  began  to 
research  promotional  strate- 
gies. 

“The  biggest  issue  was 
striking  a hnlnnce  between 
the  romantic  and  comedic 
elements  of  the  film,”  says 
David  Kosse.  Universal’s 
head  of  Internationa]  mar- 
keting. “For  most  countries, 
the  trailer  and  TV  spots  will 
emphasise  comedy  to  make 
it  appealing  to  man,  as  well 
as  women.  But  for  the  US, 
where  it  takes  a couple  of 
minutes  for  Americans  to 
adjust  to  foreign  accents, 
even  English  ones,  we’ve 
gone  for  romance.” 

Another  important  issue 
was  riming.  Early  summer  is 
usually  a good  time  for 
romantic  comedies,  but 
Working  Title,  like  other 
production  companies,  was 
concerned  about  the  risk  of 
competing  against  the  new 
Star  Wars  film,  coming  out 
in  the  US  in  early  July. 

Notting  HiU  will  debut  in 
UK  cinemas  on  May  21,  and 
in  the  US  on  May  28,  giving 
it  six  weeks  to  build  an  audi- 
ence before  Star  Wars 
swamps  foe  multiplexes.  It 
will  then  be  released  in 
other  countries  throughout 
the  summer. 

“We’ve  pulled  out  all  the 
stops,"  says  Mr  TilL  “And 
if , . . Notting  HiU  is  a Mg 
hit,  I hope  it  will  make  the 
rest  of  the  UK  industry  more 
confident  about  making 
bigger-budget  films." 
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Reluctant  crusaders  - 
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The  ambivalence  of  some  Nato  leaders  towards  ebunduny  me  _ • 
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political  constraints  they  face  back  home,  say  Gerard  Bake  g 


Nine  years  ago,  in  the 
grim  hours  after  Iraqi 
faults  rolled  through 
the  streets  of  Kuwait, 
fate  chose  to  place  Margaret 
Thatcher  in  a Rocky  Mountain 
redoubt  with  President  George 
Bush.  The  US  president  had 
offered  what  critics  saw  as  a 
somewhat  diffident  initial 
response  to  the  invasion,  and  the 
British  prime  minister  was  about 
to  provide  some  backbone. 

“This  Is  no  time  to  go  wobbly, 
George,"  she  is  reported  to  have 
told  the  hesitant  US  president 
This  weekend,  at  the  gathering 
of  Nato  and  other  leaders  in 
Washington,  some  see  a parallel 
to  that  Aspen  meeting  in  August 
iaga 

Bill  Clinton,  a weakened  presi- 
dent of  a country  that  seems 
uncertain  and  divided  over  Just 
how  tough  to  get  In  Nato’s  con- 
flict with  Yugoslavia,  cuts  a poor 
figure  as  a war  leader.  Tony 
Blair,  the  British  prime  minister, 
by  contrast,  with  invulnerable 
support  at  home  and  a Thatcher- 
esque  approach  to  troublesome 
dictators,  Is  ready  to  Insert  some 
spine  into  a querulous  Nato  lead- 
ership, pushing  to  make  the  use 
of  ground  troops  in  Kosovo  a real 
option. 

Both  countries  dismiss  the  cari- 
cature. “It’s  rubbish,"  Mr  Blair’s 
official-  spokesman,  spluttered, 
pointing  out  that  the  UK  was 
very  much  a junior  partner  in  the 
Nato  action.  “We  are  as  one  with 
the  British  over  our  approach." 
US  officials  concur. 

But  the  Image  is  a powerful 
one  - and  a reminder  of  the 
diverse  political  environments  in 
which  Nato  leaders  are  operat- 
ing. As  19  democracies  go  to  war 
In  alliance  for  the  first  time,  they 
provide  an  intriguing  glimpse  of 
the  differing  constitutional  and 

political  constraints  they  face. 

Given  that  the  US  provides  the 
bulk  of  the  firepower,  it  has 
much  more  at  stake  than  any 
other  country  involved.  But  some 
critics  believe  the  country  is  now 
reaping  the  costs  of  the  Impeach- 
ment saga  of  the  last  year.  They 
say  Mr  Clinton  was  distracted  by 
his  fight  for  political  survival  and 
failed  to  take  crucial  decisions 
early  on  that  might  have  pre- 
vented the  Kosovo  troubles  from 
reaching  their  current  crisis. 

Sidney  Blumenthal.  a senior 
adviser  to  the  president,  dis- 
agrees. “During  the  last  year,  the 
president  put  together  the  Wye 
Plantation  peace  accords, 
attacked  Iraq,  concluded  a bal- 
anced budget  agreement  with 
Congress,  engaged  ip  the  most 
successful  mid-term  election  cam- 
paign in  presidential  history,  and 
set  in  place  a programme  for 
long-term  fiscal  reform.  How  did 
impeachment  distract  him?” 

Mr  Blumenthal  points  out  that 
a US  president  is  simply  under 
greater  political  and  constitu- 
tional constraints  than  most  lead- 
ers in  a parliamentary  system. 

A Republican  majority  in  con- 
gress is  In  no  mood  to  offer  much 
support  for  the  president’s 
actions.  Like  many  presidents 
before  him,  Mr  Clinton  Is  strug- 


The  meetings  of  the  world’s 
economic  and  financial  elite  in 
Washington  this  weekend  take 
place  against  a backdrop  that  has 
a pleasingly  post-crisis  feel  about 
it.  Investors  have  regained  their 
faith  in  the  growth  prospects  of 
many  emerging  market  econo- 
mies. The  International  Monetary 
Fund,  In  its  latest  World  Eco- 
nomic Outlook,  projects  an 
Increase  in  world  output  from  a 
depressed  2.3  per  cent  this  year 
to  a more  respectable  3.4  per  cent 
In  2000. 

Meantime  the  robustness  of  the 
US  economy  continues  to  offset 
malign  developments  elsewhere, 
most  notably  In  Latin  America. 
Nowhere  in  the  developed  world 
is  inflation  much  in  evidence. 

The  scene  is  well  set  for  a reba- 
lancing of  global  growth  after  a 
year  in  which  US  consumers  and 
Investors  accounted  for  nearly 
half  of  the  increase  in  world 
demand.  IMF  economists  now 
argue  that  a soft  landing  is  possi- 
ble in  the  US.  leaving  Europe  and 
Asia  in  a position  to  take  up  the 
running.  But  will  the  actors  per- 
form their  allotted  roles? 

One  plausible  alternative  sce- 
nario is  that  the  US  will  continue 
to  surprise  by  surpassing  the 
IMF’s  growth  projection  of  33  per 
cent  for  1999  compared  with  3.9 
per  cent  last  year.  If  the  rest  of 
the  world  underperforms,  grati- 
tude will  once  again  be  in  order. 

Yet  the  danger  in  high  growth 
persisting  in  the  US  is  that  the 
slowdown  will  be  more  abrupt 
when  it  comes,  with  a renewal  of 
inflationary  risks,  a sharp  stock 
market  setback  in  response  to 
monetary  tightening,  and  a foil 
in  demand  as  consumers  attempt 
to  rebuild  their  savings. 

Another  equally  plausible  out- 
come is  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  foil  to  come  in  on  cue  or 
with  sufficient  impetus.  Japan 
may  bottom  out  this  year  in 
response  to  a huge  fiscal  stimu- 
lus and  a return  of  confidence  in 
the  banking  system,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  a significant  boost  to 
global  demand  from  Japan  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Cyclical  downturn 

So  much  depends  on  Europe, 
where  Britain  Is  now  in  a cyclical 
downturn.  As  for  the  recovery  In 
continental  Europe,  the  big  three 
economies  - Germany,  France 
and  Italy  - have  been  flagging 
since  the  turn  of  the  year. 
Although  consumers  are  in  a 
thoroughly  cheerful  mood,  busi- 
ness confidence  has  been  deter- 
iorating. 

The  biggest  worry  is  Germany, 
where  the  new  finance  minister 
Hans  Eichel  this  week  warned 
that  the  growth  target  for  1999 
might  be  missed.  Even  after  the 


European  Central  Bank’s  half 
point  cut  in  nominal  interest 
rates,  the  real  rate  of  interest  in 
Germany  does  not  offer  much 
help. 

Nor  is  the  near-10  per  cent 
devaluation  of  the  euro  against 
the  dollar  quite  as  helpful  to  Ger- 
man exporters  as  it  appears.  The 
euro's  predecessor  currencies  had 
a significant  run-up  before  the 
introduction  of  economic  and 
monetary  union  on  January  1. 

Italy  is  similarly  stagnation- 
prone,  having  suffered  dispropor- 
tionately from  the  loss  of  export 
opportunities  in  Asia.  It  is  at  one 
with  Germany  in  being  afflicted 
not  only  by  inadequate  domestic 
demand,  but  also  by  a marked 
reluctance  to  address  the  rigidi- 
ties of  its  labour  market  Others 
in  the  euro-zone  - even  France 
under  Lionel  Jospin  - are  better 
placed. 

Global  markets  appear  none- 
theless to  have  concluded  that 
the  worst  is  over  in  Europe.  As  in 
the  US,  European  equities  have 
seen  a shift  in  investors’  prefer- 
ences towards  cyclical  stocks, 
Implying  renewed  optimism 
about  growth  prospects.  Many 
analysts  argue,  too,  that  the  euro- 
zone is  seeing  a structural  shift 
from  mature  industries  towards 
the  newer  sectors  that  have 
helped  propel  high  growth  rates 
in  the  US. 

Creative  destruction 

Certainly  there  is  a measure  of 
creative  destruction  under  way. 
Yet  there  are  limits  to  what  such 
restructuring  can  achieve  In  the 
absence  of  a more  serious 
attempt  to  reduce  the  respective 
costs  and  penalties  of  taking  on 
and  shedding  employees,  or 
indeed  to  re-train  employees 
moving  from  old  to  new  indus- 
tries. From  a wider  perspective,  it 
is  unclear  what  burdens  the  hor- 
rors in  Kosovo  might  impose  on 
the  European  economy. 

If  the  US  tries  in  the  Group  of 
Seven  this  weekend  to  apply  i 
more  pressure  to  the  Europeans 
to  take  up  the  global  economic 
baton,  it  will  not  achieve  a great 
deal.  Even  if  the  ECB  were  sus- 
ceptible to  such  pressure,  looser 
monetary  policy  would  further 
weaken  the  euro  and  thus 
encourage  an  even  bigger  US 
trade  deficit.  Looser  fiscal  policy 
would  be  hard  to  reconcile  with 
Europe’s  perversely  procyclical 
stability  and  growth  pact 

If  global  growth  is  successfully 
rebalanced,  it  will,  on  past  form, 
he  the  result  of  muddling 
through  rather  than  inspired 
international  co-operation.  It  is 
hard  to  quarrel  with  the  IMF 
economists’  assertion  that  the 
risks  are  still  on  the  downside. 
We  await  the  post-post-crisis. 


year-old  ex-communist  wtkdd.be 
tbs  first  alliance  leader  to  Wob- 
Me^espedaUy  when  he.  ealled  for 
a speedy  move  to  diplomatic 
■negotiations  only  hours  after  the 
bombardment  stinted  four  weeks 
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gling  to  wriggle  around  the  liga- 
tures of  the  War  Powers  Act, 
which  requires  congressional 
approval  for  protracted  military 

angagurnipift. 

But  Mr  Clinton's  position  is 
dearly  also  hampered  by  politi- 
cal, rather  than  constitutional 
limitations.  Broader  American 
concerns  about  entanglements  in 
far-flung  foreign  lands  constrain 
the  effectiveness  of  what  critics 
see  as  a poll-driven  administra- 
tion. It  all  adds  up  to  a necessar- 
ily cautious  US  approach  - one 
that  leaves  a leadership  vacuum 
for  someone  else  to  OIL 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr 
Blair  is  more  relaxed  about  the 
use  of  ground  troops  than  any 
other  Nato  leader.  He  has 
exploited  his  strength  at  home, 
and  used  it  to  project -a  grand 
vision  of  Britain  as  a key  player 
in  Europe  while  serving  as  a 
bridge  to  the  US. 

His  rhetoric  shows  he  has  no 
qualms  in  offering  advice  to  the 
world's  last  superpower.  "I  say  to 
you:  never  foil  again  for  the  doc- 
trine of  isolationism:  the  world 
cannot  afford  it,”  he  told  an  audi- 
ence in  Chicago. 

Perhaps  surprisingly  for  the 
leader  of  a Labour  party  which 
views  Lady  Thatcher  with  special 
loathing,  Mr  Blair  enjoys  being 
compared  to  a latter-day  Boadi- 
cea.  And  the  Thatcberite  confl- 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


May  China’s  little  emperors  not  be  the  last 


From  Dr  John  W.  Schiffeler. 

Sir,  I read  with  considerable 
interest  James  Harding's  article 
“In  the  hands  of  China's  little 
emperors”  (April  17-18;.  I am 
quite  familiar  with  Jlanping  High 
School,  Its  headmaster,  Feng 
Enhong,  and  the  English  teacher, 
Mr  John  Xu.  whose  English 
(including  American  colloquial- 
isms) after  a one-year  stay  in  the 
US  is  extraordinarily  good. 

My  experience  as  a governor 
from  1995-96  in  this  Pudong  set- 
ting with  the  “little  emperors” 
and  their  families  was  quite 
rewarding,  for  I was  always 


Impressed  by  their  enthusiasm 
for  learning,  their  native  intelli- 
gence, and  their  respect  for  edu- 
cation and  educators. 

In  imparting  western  literature 
to  them,  I endeavoured  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  sibling 
rivalry  so  common  .to  our  cul- 
tural setting,  for  most  of  them  - 
about  90  to  95  per  cent  - did  not 
have  this  kind  of  experience  to 
draw  upon. 

Based  on  what  I learned  during 
my  15-month  stay,  I would  say 
that  China's  “one-child  policy”  is 
not  only  sound,  tt  is  a policy  that 
should  be  seriously  considered  by 


all  governments  in  the  Interna- 
tional community,  as  their  popu- 
lation needs  dictate. 

And  as  for  what  the  future  of 
China  portends  under  its  aus- 
pices, I am  confident  the  “little 
emperors"  will  make  their  mark 
In  advancing  the  best  interests  of 
China  in  unison  with  those  of 
oar  own.- 

John  Wm.  Schiffeler, 
farmer  governor  Jianping-21st 
Century  High.  School, 

511  El  Cambio  del  Mar, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94121-1041. 
US 


ECB  is  delivering  innovations  and  facing  up 
to  the  challenge  of  improving  cricket’s  image 


From  Mr  Richard  PeeL 

Sir,  Your  article  “Let's  switch 
to  a ballgame  fit  for  heroes” 
(April  17-18)  was  most  timely.  It 
talks  of  sports  fans'  shortening 
concentration  spans,  lack  of 
cricket  role  models  for  them  to 
emulate  and  the  turn-off  dull 
games  are  to  watch. 

These  are  the  very  problems 
the  England  and  Wales  Cricket 
Board  (ECB)  Is  now  addressing. 

A number  of  innovations  have 
been  introduced  just  this  year  to 
make  the  game  more  exciting  to 
watch:  the  new  45  over  two- 
division  CGU  National  Cricket 
League,  which  replaces  the  AKA 
Sunday  League,  begins  this  sea- 
son with  a promotion  and  relega- 
tion system,  20  floodlit  matches, 
team  nicknames,  squad  numbers 
for  players  and,  for  the  first  time, 
the  award  of  a free  hit  to  the 
batting  side  as  a penalty  for  each 
no-bafl. 


The  NatWest  trophy  now 
involves  all  counties  as  well  as 
Denmark  and  Holland  in  a 
knock-out  competition  and  there 
is  a Super  Cup  - involving  the 
top  eight  teams  from  last  year's 
County  Championship. 

The  first  class  counties  will 
also  be  fighting  for  top  places  in 
the  County  Championship  this 
season  because  in  2000  the  com- 
petition will  be  split  into  two 
divisions  with  promotion  and  rel- 
egation. 

And  there  are  cricket  role  mod- 
els such  as  fast  bowler  Darren 
Gough,  batsman  Graham  Thorpe, 
just  returned  from  Injury,  and 
the  England  skipper,  Alec  Stew- 
art While,  In  the  women’s  game, 
18-year-old  Charlotte  Edwards, 
star  of  the  1997  World  Cup, 
is  set  to  become  a household 
name. 

Furthermore,  if  cricket  were 
such  a dull  game  unsuited  to  tele- 


vision schedules,  Channel  4 
would  not  have  been  so  deter- 
mined to  win  TV  rights,  nor 
would  CGU  Life  have  agreed  a 
SO m deal  to  sponsor  the  National 
League  - the  biggest  deal  of  Its 
kind  for  a domestic  one-day 
league. 

The  game  Is  also  thriving  at 
grass  roots  level.  Half  the 
country's  primary  schools  play 
Kwik  Cricket,  a junior  form  of 
the  game,  and  there  are  more 
junior  clubs  than  ever 
before. 

There's  been  a revolution  in 
■cricket.  Perhaps  Mr.  Harverson 
was  watching  too  much  baseball 
to  notice. 

Richard  Peel, 

director  of  corporate  affairs, 

ECB, 

Lord’s  Cricket  Ground, 

London 
NW8  8Q7 


Promoter  of 

industrial 

interference 

From  Mr  Eanum  T Fermessy. 

Sir,  The  continuing  efforts  of 
“do  gooders”  interfering  where 
they  are  not  wanted  is  reflected 
in  your  article  about  BID  Gates 
and  the  treatment  Microsoft  is 
receiving  from  the  US  Congress 
(“Gates  comes  In  for  a slam- 
ming”, April  17-18). 

Congress's  attempts  to  scrutin- 
ise marketing  policies  of  private 
corporations  portends  a growing 
trend:  that  “government  knows 
best”. 

I hope  we  in  the  US  are  not 
about  to  follow  the  “third  way” 
of  Professor  Anthony  Giddens  of 
the  London  School  of  Economics, 
which  emphasises  government 
intrusion  into  matters  that 
should  he  of  no  concern  to  the 
government 

Look  what  has  happened  to 
Industries  that  were  robust 
before  the  US  Congress  got 
involved  . . . cigarettes,  alcohol 
automobiles,  the  environment 
and  arms  manufacturing. 

Now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  com- 
puter-industry, where  the  US  is 
still  doing  well,  but  before  long 
that  too  will  suffer  if  Congress 
continues  to  intrude. 

Next  it  will  be  the  industries 
where  intellectual  property  is 
involved  - television,  radio,  thea- 
tre, publishing,  the  arts  and  so 
on.  Please  - keep  Prof  Giddens  at 
home. 

Eamon  T.  Fermessy, 

The  Copyright  Group, 

P.O.  Box  5496. 

Beverly  Farms, 

MA  01915.  US 


dunra  — bordering  on  arrogance  — 
has  been  a feature  of  his  US  visit, 
particularly  in  setting  out  a 
grandly  titled  “doctrine  of  inter- 
national community”. 

The  Blair  doctrine  - in  effect  a 
charter  for  interfering  in  coun- 
tries with  brutal  regimes  - ques- 
tions the  sanctity  pf  a nation 
state  as  the  baas  of  international 
law.  He  hints  that  perhaps  the 
UK  can  play  a unique  role  in 
shaping  such  a charter. 

Given  that  the  US 
provides  the  bulk  of 
the  firepower,  it  has 
more  at  stake  than 
any  other  country 


“It  would  be  much,  much 
harder  if  we  were  in  a coalition," 
Mr  Blair  has  told  friends  - a ref- 
erence to  the  problems  feeing  the . 
governments  of  EU  states  like 
Germany  and  Italy. 

As  it  happens,  the  Kosovo  war 
has  enhanced  the  political  stand- 
ing of  Gerhard  Schroder,  the  Ger- 
man chancellor.  The  outbreak  of 
hostilities  distracted  attention 
from  a host  of  domestic  problems 
left  unresolved  by  the  dramatic 


resignation  of.  Oskar  Lafbntaine 
as  ffoifliw-p  minijctpr  hi  March.  But 
it  has  also  provided  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  good  his  pledge  that 
a Social  Democratfcled  German 
government  would  shoulder  its 
international  responsibilities 
within  the  Nato  alliance. 

“We  are  not  going  to  be  the 
wimps,"  said  one  chancellery 
aide  early  in  the  crisis. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  path  to 
take.  The- participation  of  the 
Luftwaffe  in  the  bombing  cam- 
paign  represents  the  first  battle 
engagement  of  German  forces 
since  1945;  many  in  Mr  Schro- 
der’s Social  Democratic  party,  as 
well  as  the  Greens,  hoped  never 
to  see  Germany  engaged  in  con- 
flict ag»m 

The  chancellor  has  had  strong 
backing  from  Joschka  Fischer, 
tb&  Green  foreign  minister.  Mr 
Fischer's  standing  within  the 
Green  party  has  helped,  so  far,  to 
avert  potentially  fetal  splits  in 
the  governing  red-green  coali- 
tion. But  that  could  change  if  a 
clear  victory  for  Nato  remained 
elusive,  or  if  Mr  SchrOder 
reversed  government  policy  and 
backed  the  deployment  of  ground 
troops. 

Massimo  D’Alema,  Italy’s 
prime  minister,  has  also  had  a 
surprisingly  good  war  thus  far. 
At  the  outset  of  the  bombing 
operation.  Nato  suspected  the  49- 


$inoe  then,  Mr  D'Alema  has 
been  a staunch  supporter  of  the 
operation.  As  such,  be  hopesto 
counter  lingering  suspicions 
among  Italy’s  western  partners 
that  his  communist  past  makes 
him  unreliable.  Italian  planes 
last  week  participated  in  attack 
operations,  something  that  would 
have  been  unthinkable  in  previ- 
ous conflicts.  Carlo  ScognamlgBo, 
the  pro-American  defence  minis- 
ter, recently  addressed  US  troops 
at  the  Aviano  air  base  in  English, 
an  event  that  shocked  Italy's 
right-wing  traditionalists. 

Mr  D’Alema  can  act  tough 
because  of  the  support  that  the 
Italian  public  continues  to  give 
the  Nato  operation.  The  flood  of 
Kosovar  refugees  into  Albania 
(and  fears  that  southern  Italy 
may  yet  again  find  itself  hosting 
thousands  more  refugees  from 
across  the  Adriatic)  have  hard- 
ened public  opposition  to  Milos- 
evic. Polls  show  some  40  per  cent 
of  Tynans  back  the  bombing  - 
high  by  previous  standards.  ' 
Problems  for  Mr  D’Alema 
would  start  if  the  war  escalated 
to  a ground  offensive.  Italy's 
communists  would  threaten  to 
quit  the  ruling  coalition,  unsettl- 
ing his  government.  Italy  also 
needs  to  be  watched  next  week  if 
Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  the  former 
Russian  prime  minister,  manages 
to  extract  further  concessions 
from  Mr  Milosevic  an  a possible 
peace  deal.  Mr  D'Alema  seems 
more  determined  to  find  a diplo- 
matic solution  to  the  crisis  than 
his  main  Nato  allies. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  the  US 
must  lead  this  diverse  alliance  - 
another  tricky  constraint  for  Mr 
Clinton. 

But  it  should  not  be  assumed 
that  all  these  difficulties  will 
mean  the  US  president  sticks 
with  the  current  “hands-off” 
strategy  of  air  strikes  alone,  par- 
ticularly if  it  fails  to  force  Mr 
Milosevic's  capitulation  any  time 
soon.  Polls  increasingly  indicate 
Americans  have  perhaps  more 
appetite  for  the  fight  than  some 
of  their  leaders  thought. 

It  Is  also  possible  that  Mr 
Blair’s  assertive  approach  could 
help  the  US  president.  Mr  Clinton 
has  often  told  friends  of  his  frus- 
tration at  the  lack  of  a grand 
cause  to  define  his  presidency, 
beyond  the  prosperity  the  US  has 
enjoyed  throughout -it.  Senior 
advisers  acknowledge  he  sees 
Kosovo  as  a defining  moment  of 
his  presidency  - the  last  great 
battle  of  the  20th  century  against 
tyranny.  With  an  able  British 
lieutenant  at  his  side,  he  may 
conclude  that  the  cause  is  truly 
worth  the  political  risk. 

As  a senior  administration  offi- 
cial says  of  the  Clinton-Blair  axis: 
“They  always  come  out  in  the 
same  place.” 

Additional  reporting  by  Ralph 
Atkxns  in  Barm  and  James  Blitz 
in  Rome 
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» I Wal,  street  are 
ffl  be6inning  to  sus- 
peet  that  Michael 
^strong  is  hooked  on 
deal-making. 

The  djainnan  of  American 
Telephone  &uTelegranh 
romped  through  four  mult? 

52*2  dol)aT  acquisition 

last  year  as  a way  to  carve 
out  a new  future  for  the 
beleaguered  telecoms  com- 
pany. His  spending  spree 
culminated  in  the  $59. 4 bn 
purchase  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Inc  (TCT).  the  second- 
largest  cable  television  com- 
pany in  the  country. 

This  year  looked  like  it 
was  going  to  be  different  for 
the  largest  telephone  com- 
pany in  the  US.  After  three 
other  multi-billion  dollar 
acquisitions  and  a global 
jhint  venture  with  British 
Telecommunications.  Wall 
Street  believed  Mr  Arm- 
strong had  finished  wheeling 
and  dealing.  But  Wall  Street 
was  wrong. 

The  60-year-old  Detroit 
native  produced  another 
blockbuster  this  week  with  a 
$58bn  bid  to  snare  another 
cable  television  company. 
MediaOne.  This  time,  he  is 
steering  a much  risker 
course,  fighting  to  break  up 
an  earlier  merger  agreement 
between  MediaOne  and 
another  cable  company, 
Comcast.  The  price  - and 
the  penalties  for  failure  - 
are  a lot  higher  this  time. 

His  stream  of  acquisitions 
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man  in  the  news  michael  Armstrong 


The  acquisitive 
out 


Hungry  for  more 


2"  Mr  Armstrong 

stand  out  even  in  an  indus- 
try  that  is  consolidating  rap- 
idly. The  bid  for  MediaOne 
capped  a week  in  which 
Deutsche  Telekom  and  Tele- 
com Italia  agreed  a €172bn 
merger  - the  largest  indus- 
trial merger  in  Europe. 

There  are  few  executives 
in  the  US  who  are  better 
equipped  to  pull  off  the  big 
deal  - even  if  this  is  not 
exactly  what  the  stock  mar- 
ket was  expecting  or  hoping 
for  from  Armstrong  right 
dow.  With  his  fixed  grin  and 
Buddah-like  equanimity  in 
Public,  the  AT&T  chairman 
displays  the  steady  nerve  of 
an  ace  poker  player. 

He  also  shows  no  signs  of 
blinking  when  the  moment 
to  place  the  big  bet  arrives. 
While  many  executives  talk 
the  talk,  few  seem  to  be  as 
ready  to  take  such  breath- 
taking gambles  to  transform 
their  visions  into  reality. 

“You’ve  got  to  control 
your  destiny,  you’ve  got  to 
control  the  assets,"  the  Mr 
Armstrong  said  yesterday  of 
his  attempt  to  grab  another 
large  chunk-  of  the  American 


chairman  of  AT&T  is  in  a risk-taking  mood  as  he  continues  to  carve 
a new  future  for  the  company,  writes  Richard  Waters 


cable  television  industry. 

But  despite  the  protesta- 
tions of  grand  strategy  there 
was  more  than  a touch  of 
opportunism  to  the  affair. 
Under  the  swashbuckling-  Mr 
Armstrong.  ATu&T  seems 
finally  to  have  made  the 
switch  from  being  the  staid, 
slow-moving  giant  of  the  US 
telecoms  Industry.  It  is  now 
a company  that  is  prepared 
to  jump  at  any  passing  deal 
that  seems  to  make  sense  - 
even  if  it  costs  nearly  SSObn. 

That  shift  probably  says  as 
much  about  the  executives 
that  Mr  Armstrong  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  as  It 
does  about  his  own  style.  He 
is  a natural  team  player  who 
spent  much  of  bis  youth 
playing  baseball  and  run- 
ning competitively  before 
eventually  choosing  Ameri- 
can football  as  his  main 
sport.  In  business,  be  has 
shown  a preference  for  build- 
ing inclusive  teams  of  execu- 
tives rather  than  creating 
personal  coteries  at  the  top. 

Executives  from  the  old 
AT&T  regime  have  sur- 
vived at  high  ranks  in  the 
company,  along  with  new 


blood  brought  in  through 
acquisitions.  None  of  this 
new  blood  has  had  as  great 
an  impact  as  the  strand  to 
AT&T’s  management  that 
arrived  with  its  acquisition 
of  TCI.  This  was  AT  & T*s 
first  venture  into  the  more 
entrepreneurial  cable  indus- 
try. 

For  the  group's  new  cable 
executives,  MediaOne  may 
simply  have  been  too  tasty 
an  acquisition  to  pass  up. 
That  is  the  impression  left 
by  Leo  Hindery.  the  former 
president  of  TCI  who  is  now 
running  all  of  AT&T’s  con- 
sumer businesses.  “I  have 
looked  at  those  assets  with 
hunger  for  a long  time."  he 
said  yesterday  of  MediaOne’s 
cable  systems. 

Mr  Hindery  was  speaking 
literally  was  well  as  meta- 
phorically - the  headquar- 
ters of  TCI  and  MediaOne 
are  within  sight  of  each 
other  in  a Denver  suburb.  To 
hear  Mr  Hindery  talk, 
MediaOne’s  cable  systems 
are  probably  better  sited, 
and  more  technologically 
advanced,  than  the  networks 
he  had  built  at  TCI 


But  for  all  this  enthusi- 
asm, it  will  take  all  of  Mr 
Armstrong's  siriiiq  as  a sales- 
man to  convince  the  world 
this  is  the  right  deal  for 
AT&T.  Wall  Street  took  a 
dim  view  of  hie  latest 
attempt  at  wheeling  and 
dealing.  AT  & Ts  shares  fell 
10  per  cent  after  news  of  the 
deal,  as  investors  signalled 
their  discontent 

After  all,  he  had  been  sug- 
gesting for  some  months 
that  he  had  forsworn  deals 
for  some  time  to  come,  after 
last  year's  acquisition  binge. 
This  was  to  be  the  year 
when  he  would  prove  that  he 
could  make  the  deals  work, 
be  had  suggested. 

Mr  Armstrong  chairman 
clearly  relishes  such  contra- 
dictions. though.  He  is  adept 
at  the  art  of  personal  myth- 
making. building  a public 
persona  for  himself  that 
plays  up  his  wtn-at-all-costs 
approach  to  life.  He  helped 
to  assemble  that  myth  late 
last  year,  regaling  an  audi- 
ence in  his  home-town  of 
Detroit  with  the  story  of  how 
be  fought  to  keep  the  girl- 
friend wbo  eventually 


became  his  wife. . 

His  future  father-in-law 
balked  at  the  school  sweet- 
hearts staying  together,  for- 
bidding his  daughter  from 
following  Mr  Armstrong 
when  he  went  to  college. 
Armstrong  says  he  con- 
fronted the  General  Motors 
executive  in  his  living  room, 
only  to  be  told  that  “it  was 
highly  likely  that  I would 
end  up  selling  popcorn”  at 
the-  stadium  of  Detroit's 
home  table  baseball  team, 
the  Tigers.  Mr  Armstrong 
stuck  to  his  guns  - and 
ended  up  running  one  of 
General  Motors’  biggest  busi- 
nesses, its  Hughes  electron- 
ics subsidiary. 

It  was  at  Hughes,  after  30 
years  at  IBM,  that  Arm- 
strong went  on  to  demon- 
strate skills  that  won  him 
the  top  ]Db  at  AT&uT.  a 
computer  engineer  with 
strong  marketing  skills,  he 
was  the  first  to  find  a big 
consumer  market  for  a 
promising  technology  - sat- 
ellite television  broadcast- 
ing. Beaming  television  sig- 
nals from  the  heavens  was  a 
direct  assault  on  the  cable 


industry,  which  became  Mr 
Armstrong’s  arch  enemy. 
With  his  bid  for  MediaOne, 
the  world  has  now  turned 
frill  circle. 

So  is  he  finally  going  to 
call  it  a day  on  the  dealmak- 
ing at  AT&T? 

“We  absolutely  do  not 


have  any  plans,  any  consid- 
erations, any  discussions  for 
any  other  significant  trans- 
actions,” he  said  yesterday. 
Fine  words,  but  they 
sounded  eerily  similar  to 
what  be  said  when  he  sur- 
prised the  market  with  his 
plan  to  buy  TCI  last  June. 


Opting  for  the  road  more  travelled  I The  usual  suspects 


In  the  early  1900s,  when 
motoring  was  in  its 
infancy,  patrolmen 
from  the  newly-formed 
Automobile  Association 
would  salute  every  member 
they  passed. 

These  days,  the  AA’s  4,000- 
strong  patrol  would  find  it 
hard  to  provide  such  a per- 
sonal service  to  its  9.2m 
members.  Yet  something  of 
the  motoring  organisation's 
pioneering  ethos  remains. 

But  for  how  much  longer? 
Suggestions  this  week  that 
tbe  AA  was  up  for  sale 
forced  Britain’s  largest  road- 
side breakdown  organisation 
to  admit  that  it  was  explor- 
ing alternatives  to  its  mem- 
bership-based structure. 
Ford  Motor  Company  is 
thought  to  be  interested  in 
buying  iL 

The  AA.  it  seems,  is  head- 
ing down  the  same  road 
taken  by  its  older  rival,  the 
Royal  Automobile  Club.  The 
RAC  is  studying  tbe  options 
of  a flotation  or  a sale  to  one 
of  five  shortlisted  bidders 
believed  to  have  offered  as 
much  as  £400m  for  its  motor- 
ing-services arm  and  5.5m 
members. 

If  the  AA  does  decade  to 
end  its  mutual  status  It  must 
be  hoping  for  an  easier  ride 
than  the  RAC  has  bad.  The 
RAC  has  been  dogged  by  • 
legal  actions  launched  on 
behalf  of  people  barred  from 
the  £33,000  to  £35,000  payout 
going  to  each  of  the  12,000 
club  members. 

Tbe  AA  does  not  have  the 
RAC’s  two-tier  membership 
structure,  under  which 
“associate  members"  - the 
customers  of  the  RAC’s  road- 
side recovery  arm  - receive 
nothing.  But  the  small  scale 
of  any  individual  payout  by 
the  AA,  estimated  at  just 
£150  to  £200  for  each  of  its 
4J>m  full  members  may  dis- 
courage many  members 
from  even  taking  part  in  the 
vote  on  changing  its  status. 

For  tbe  AA  and  the  RAC, 
the  attraction  is  a more  pow- 
erful iai  backer  at.  a 

time  when  information  tech- 
nology networks  and  in-car 
travel  information  systems 
are  absorbing  increasing 
sums  of  money.  Bidders, 


As  the  Automobile  Association  considers  ending  its  mutual  status, 
Charles  Batchelor  and  John  Griffiths  take  a trip  down  memory  lane 


Road  to  riches:  the  AA  logo,  long  a motorway  feature,  may  become  just  as  famglar  to  Inveatm* 


meanwhile,  are  drawn  to  the 
strength  .of-  the  - brands- - 
involved  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  market  other  goods 
and  services  to  a well-heeled 
membership. 

. The  motoring  organisa- 
tions are  following  a trail 
blazed  by  the  building  societ- 
ies from  1989  onwards.  Sev- 
eral have  changed  them- 
selves from  mutual  societies 
responsible  only  to  their 
members  and  turned  them- 
selves into  banks  with  insti- 
tutional and  private  share- 
holders. 

The  belated  conversion  of 
the  AA  -and  the  BAG  to  a 
more  commercial  structure 
is  attributable  in  part  to 
their  continued  dominance 
of  their  markets,  despite  a 
proliferation  of  a host  of 
smaller  rivals.  Tbe  AA  has  a 
48  per  cent  market  share, ' 
while  the  RAC  . has  29  per 
cent. 

The  move  reflects  the 
deliberately  hobbyist 
approach  of  the  motoring 
enthusiasts  on  their  boards. 
Founded  in  1905.  eight  years 
after  the  RAC,  the  AA  was 
set  up  to  defend  tbe  motor 
car,  whose  arrival  on  roads 
dominated  by  horse-drawn 
traffic  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  prejudice. 


. .The  AA’s  first  paid  official, 
its  secretary  Stenson'  Cooke, 
established  an  office  in  a 
small  upstairs  room  lent  by 
one  of  its  founder  members 
at  IS,  Fleet  Street  in  London. 

Over  the  next  decade,  tbe 
number  of  cars  on  Britain's 
roads  increased  from  15,800 
to  132JK10  and  AA  member- 
ship rose  from  about  100  to 
more  than  83,000,  partly 
because  of  its  amalgamation 
with  tbe  Motor  Union  at  the 
end  of  1910. 

Long  before  governments 
or  local  authorities  became 
involved  in  signposting  tbe 
way  to  the  next  town  or 
erecting  danger  and  warning 
signs,  the  AA’s  yellow  and 
black  signs  were  a common 
feature  at  the  roadside. 

In  the  1920s,  when  petrol 
was  normally  available  only 
in  two-gallon  tins  from  town- 
based  garages,  the  AA 
erected  a series  of  roadside 
filling  stations.  The  first 
opened  at  Aldermaston,  on 
the  Bath  Road  between 
Maidenhead  and  Newbury  in 
March  1920. 

Some  of  these  early  activi- 
ties were  later  taken  on  by 
the  public  sector  or  by  com- 
mercial organisations.  But 
as  car  ownership  accelerated 
to  its  present  figure  of  22m, 


the  motoring  organisations 
diversified  again  into  such 
fields  as  home  insurance, 
publishing  and  retailing. 

Management  was  not 
always  as  dynamic  as 
required  by  such  a rapidly 
expanding  market  place.  The 
RAC  had  only  three  chair- 
men between  1912  and  1972 
“each  of  whom  grew  very 
old  in  office."  according  to 
Piers  Breodon’s  history  of 
the  RAC.  As  late  as  the 
1980s,  the  RAC  chairman 
could  be  seen  being  saluted 
into  his  RAC-blue  Jaguar, 
complete  with  wing-mounted 
flagpole,  by  a brace  of 
peak-capped  and  gaitered 
patrolmen  standing  to  atten- 
tion. 


The  AA’s  “not  for 
profit"  approach 
had  permeated 
other  areas  of  tbe 
business  such  as  insurance 

and  financial  services  When 

John  Maxwell  took  over  as 
director  general  two-and-a- 
half  years  ago.  "It  had 
become  a universal  provider 
and  lost  some  of  the  sharp- 
ness of  its  focus,”  he  says. 

Mr  Maxwell  ha«  since  car- 
ried out  a review  of  the  AA’s 
business,  shutting  142  high 
street  shops  and  selling  a 


division  devoted  to  providing 
emergency  cover  for  emer- 
gencies in  the  home.  This 
has  allowed  more  money  to 
be  spent  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  its  roadside  services, 
which  were  slammed  in  a 
1996  Which?  magazine 
report 

Neil  Johnson,  a former 
executive  with  Jaguar  and 
Rover,  has  presided  over  a 
restructuring  of  the  RAC 
since  he  became  chief  execu- 
tive in  1995.  He  has  bought 
into  the  “new  driver"  pnd  of 
the  market  by  acquiring  the 
BSM  motoring  school  and 
revamped  the  RAC’s  corpo- 
rate image. 

Such  initiatives  have 
begun  to  rnafre  a difference 
to  the  financial  performance 
of  the  businesses.  The  AA’s 
pre-tax  profits  doubled  to 
£40.4m  in  1997,  the  most 
recent  period  available, 
while  the  RAC's  1998  pre-tax 
surplus  rose  45  per  cent  to 
£24. 7m.-  ■ 

But  their  ambitions  can 
only  be  fulfilled  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  a membership  tradi- 
tion still  adhered  to  by 
motoring  organisations 
around  the  world  - includ- 
ing the  US.  For  all  its  limita- 
tions, the  mutual  organisa- 
tion can  be  efficient  and 
profitable  and  there  is  no  , 
guarantee  that  the  likes  of  | 
Ford  could  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  service.  j 

On  the  contrary,  quality  | 
and  cost  of  after-sales  ser- 
vices  provided  to  ordinary 
motorists  is  a vexed  issue  for 
car  makers  and  their  fran- 
chised dealers. 

Most  private  motorists  des- 
ert franchised  workshops  for 
perceived  cheaper  prices  and 
just-as-good  service  from 
independent  garages  almost 
as  soon  as  their  new-car 
warranties  run  out.  There 
is  little  reason  to  think  a 
£150  windfall  - not  much 
more  than  a year’s  subscrip- 
tion - would  lead  members 
to  greet  a Ford  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

The  AA  clung  to  its 
famous  salute  until  1961, 
only  dropping  it  for  safety 
reasons.  Members  may  want 
to  be  similarly  cautious 
about  scrapping  mutuality. 


After  the  Columbine  massacre,  Hollywood,  the  gun  lobby  and  violent 
internet  websites  are  beating  a retreat,  says  Christopher  Parkes 


All  the  usual  sus- 
pects - film  com- 
panies. pro-gun 
politicians  and 
the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion - ran  for  cover  this 
week  as  the  hunt  for  the 
source  of  the  Columbine 
High  School  massacre 
fanned  out  beyond  the  crime 
9cene  in  Littleton,  Colorado. 

A day  after  the  killings, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  asked 
retailers  to  remove  copies  of 
the  video  of  The  Basketball 
Diaries . in  which  a character 
played  by  Leonardo  DiCaprio 
opens  fire  in  a classroom. 

Tbe  same  day,  the  NRA 
cancelled  all  events,  apart 
from  one  formal  meeting  at 
its  annual  convention,  to  be 
held  in  Denver  at  the  end  of 
tbe  month.  Doug  Dean,  the 
Republican  majority  leader 
in  the  Colorado  state  assem- 
bly, reluctantly  withdrew 
two  weapons  bills,  one  of 
which  would  have  made  it 
easier  for  people  to  obtain 
licences  to  carry  concealed 
guns.  Arizona  and  Michigan 
also  saw  new  firearms  laws 
vetoed  and  slowed. 

Retreat  does  not  come  eas- 
ily to  Hollywood,  the  NRA  or 
its  legislative  allies.  They 
are  accustomed  to  resisting 
pressure  from  opponents  of 
real  and  theatrical  violence. 
So  their  reaction  suggests  at 
least  a heightened  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  popular  outcry 
over  tbe  series  of  school  kill- 
ings in  the  US  that  reached 
new  heights  following  the 
rampage  at  Columbine  High. 

Their  opponents  are 
already  trying  to  press  borne 
what  could  be  a temporary 
advantage.  As  soon  as  the 
NRA  announced  its  decision 
to  scale  down  its  convention 
“to  show  our  profound  sym- 
pathy and  respect”,  it  was 
pressed  to  go  further.  Seiz- 
ing the  initiative,  Wellington 
Webb,  mayor  of  Denver, 
pressed  tbe  association  to 
.cancel  convention  events 
and  called  for  people  to  bom- 
bard the  NRA  with  tele- 
phone protests.  The  film  and 
television  industry  can  also 
expect  pressure  to  do  more. 


and  not  simply  from  those 
encouraged  by  MGM’s 
efforts  to  take  The  Basket- 
ball Diaries  out  of  circula- 
tion. The  film  is  already  the 
subject  of  pending  legal 
action  over  its  alleged  influ- 
ence on  the  suspect  in  a pre- 
vious school  shooting. 

Other  potentially  sensitive 
productions  include  Matrix, 
in  which  Keanu  Reeves 
plays  out  a series  of  violent 
scenes  in  a black  duster 
coat.  His  garb  is  similar  to 
the  style  adopted  by  the 
Trenchcoat  Mafia  members 
believed  responsible  for  the 
Columbine  killings. 

Filins  aimed  at  people 
between  high  school  age  and 
their  early  20s.  who  com- 
prise the  single  largest  group 
of  cinemagoers  in  the  US, 
are  among  the  most  lucra- 
tive of  the  industry’s  product 
tines,  and  commonly  have 
ultra-violent  themes. 


Bidders  are  drawn 


to  the  opportunity 
to  market  goods 
and  services  to 


affluent  members 


Tales  of  characters  revers- 
ing their  fortunes  by  wreak- 
ing bloody  vengeance  on 
those  who  victimise  them  - 
one  possible  rationalisation 
of  the  real-life  events  at  Col- 
umbine High  - are  particu- 
larly popular  with  teenagers. 

Oliver  Stone's  Natural 
Bom  Killers , described  as  a 
seminal  production  of  the 
modern  violence  genre,  was 
the  subject  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful lawsuit  that  attempted  to 
convince  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  film  had  incited  a 
young  couple  to  use  firearms 
during  a robbery. 

More  actions  appear  likely, 
although  the  organised 
lobby  against  film  - mainly 
comprising  religious  or  com- 
munity-focused ©traps  - is 
still  weak  compared  with  tbe 


power  of  the  forces  arrayed 
against  the  television  indus- 
try. This  is  where  tbe  stu- 
dios are  most  likely  to  feel 
the  effects  of  a campaign  by 
the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  to  change  the. 
tenor  of  their  programming. 

The  association  represents 
leading  manufacturers  of 
consumer  products  - and 
purchasers  of  television 
advertising  time  - such  as 
Procter  & Gamble  and  Coca- 
Cola . It  recently  stepped  up 
its  drive  for  less  male-ori- 
ented violence  and  more 
“family"  programmes. 

Meanwhile,  even  as  the 
traditional  villains  appeared 
to  he  shifting  stance,  the  Lit- 
tleton incident  was  sharpen- 
ing interest  in  the  role  of  the 
new  media  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  youth  violence. 

Doom,  a popular  role- 
playing  computer  game,  was 
said  by  Columbine  students 
to  hold  a particular  fascina- 
tion for  the  alleged  assail- 
ants. And  while  the  contri- 
bution to  the  disaster  from 
the  internet  has  yet  to  be 
clarified,  thousands  of  young 
people  are  believed  to  have 
scoured  tbe  web  for  informa- 
tion as  the  news  broke. 

Although  a site  believed  to 
have  been  set  up  by  one  of 
the  school 's  Trenchcoa t 
Mafia  was  quickly  closed 
and  the  information  passed 
to  tbe  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  its  alleged 
contents  showed  up  in  sev- 
eral other  places.  One  page, 
labelled  “National  Bring 
Your  Gun  to  School  Day”, 
displayed  recipes  for  making 
napalm  and  pipe  bombs. 

According  to  some  critics 
of  the  school  administrators, 
the  web  site  provided  clues 
that  might  have  helped  avert 
disaster.  But  there  were 
other  indications  to  alert  the 
vigilant,  such  as  video  films 
made  in  the  school  last  year. 

In  one  film,  the  alleged . 
killers  acted  out  tbe  role  of 
gunmen  stalking  the  Colum- 
bine corridors.  They 
replayed  the  parts  in  real  life 
last  Tuesday,  leaving  them- 
selves and  13  others  dead. 


The  discreet  charms  of  the 


Time-sharing  has  allowed  executives  to  justify  the  luxury  of  private  air  travel,  writes  Michael  Skapinker 


When  Warren 
Buffett,  the 
acclaimed 
international 

investor,  bought  a corporate 
jet  in  the  late  1980s,  he  told  a 
colleague  that  the  cost  of 
owning  an  aircraft  seemed  to 
multiply  like  bacteria. 

The  colleague  disagreed. 
-He  feels  it's  degrading  to 
bacteria,"  Mr  Buffett  told  his 
shareholders.  He  called  his 
aircraft  The  Indefensible  - a 
reference  to  the  expense. 
Within  a few  years  he  had 
renamed  it  The 
Indispensable. 

Mr  Buffett  is  not  the  only 
convert  to  the  virtues  of 
company  jets.  When  Gerry 

Robinson,  chairman  of 

Granada,  the  UK  leisure 
group,  launched  a takeover 
of  the  Porte  hotel  company 
in  1996,  he  promised  to  get 
rid  of  Forte's  corporate i jet 
Having  won,  he  decided  to 

keep  the  aircraft.  Forte  s 

hotels  were  scattered  around 
the  world,  and,  like  Mr 
Buffett,  Mr  Robinson  deaded 
the  jet  was  indispensable. 
Other  executives  have 


needed  more  persuasion.  By 
the  1980s,  business  jets  had 
come  to  epitomise  corporate 
greed,  and  many  chief 
executives  found  it  difficult 
to  justify  them  to 
shareholders  and  staff.  This 
hit  corporate  aircraft  sales, 
which  slowed  to  between  200 
and  250  units  a year. 

Manufacturers,  sensing  - 
the  mood,  adjusted  then- 
sales  pitch.  When  Boeing 
launched  a corporate  jet 
version  of  its  737  in  1996.  it 
told  potential  buyers  they 
could  slip  Into  airports 
unnoticed.  The  737 
passenger  jet  was  already 
the  world’s  best-selling 
aircraft.  “There  are  so  many 
around,  people  will  just  ray. 
’Oh,  there’s  another  737*,  a 
Boeing  executive  said.  So 
you  could  own  a jet  and 
keep  a low  profile. 

But  the  issue  of  cost 
remained.  For  the  $40m  price 
tag  on  a Boeing  737 
corporate  jet,  an  executive 
could  fly  from  London  to 
New  York  and  back  on 

Concorde  every  day  for  u 

years.  Flying  business  dass. 


the  executive  could  make 
two  London-New  York  round 
trips  a week  for  75  years. 

Given  the  cost,  how  could 
the  purchase  of  a corporate 
jet  be  justified? . With  layers 
of  management  stripped  out, 
the  champions  of  corporate 
jets  said,  the  remaining 
executives  had  to  work  even 
harder.  A company  jet  could 
fly  them  almost  to  the 
customer’s  door,  saving  time 
and  avoiding  strikes, 
check-in  queues  and  other 
inconveniences  associated 
with  commercial  air  travel. 

The  Washington-based 
National  Business  Aviation 
Association  cited  a 2593 
study  by  accountants  Arthur 
Andersen  that  concluded 
that  “public  companies  that 
operate  aircraft  have  better 
sales  growth,  earnings  per 
share,  long-term  return  to 
investors  and  productivity 
than  companies  that  do  not 
use  business  aircraft." 

The  association  also 
attempted  to  counter  the 
view  that  it  was  only  top 
executives  who  used  the 
i company  jet  A 1997  survey 


of  thief  pilots  and  business 
aircraft  passengers  showed 
that  only  14  per  cent  of  those 
on  board  were  top 
executives.  The  rest  were 
second-tier  executives  and 
middle  managers. 

Last  year,  the  association 
recorded  some  success.  New 
jet  sales  rose  almost  50  per 
cent  to  387,  mostly  as  a 
result  of  the  phenomenon  of 
“fractional  ownership". 
Conceived  in  1986  by 
Richard  Santulli,  a former 
US  college  mathematics 
professor  and  Goldman 
Sachs  employee,  it  allows 
companies  to  share 
corporate  jets. 

Instead  of  spending  $22m 
buying  a Falcon  2000,  for 
example,  a company  can  buy 
a one-eighth  share  in  the 
aircraft  for  fl&m.  The  buyer 
pays  Executive  Jet,  Mr 
Santulli' s company,  a 
monthly  management  fee 
and  a further  sum  for  the 
n amber  of  hours  flown. 

The  buyer  has  to  share  the 
aircraft  with  other  owners, 
but  can  still  fly  at  a few 
hours’  notice.  If  the  jet  is 


being  used.  Executive  Jet, 
which  operates  the  Net  Jet 
service,  supplies  one  just 
like  it.  Four  years  ago,  Mr 
Buffett  became  one  of  Mr 
Santulh's  customers.  He  was 
so  impressed  he  bought  the 
company  last  year  for  3725m. 

Executive  Jet  is  now  tbe 
world’s  largest  buyer  of 
corporate  jets.  It  has  ordered 
500  new  aircraft,  worth  more 
than  $&3bn,  since  1996. 
Kevin  Russell,  Executive  Jet 
senior  vice  president, 
estimates  his  company  haw 
accounted  far  over  a third  of 
all  business  jet  purchases 
over  the  past  three  years. 
Fractional  ownership  means 
companies  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  maintenance, 
which  can  ground  a jet  for 
up  to  10  weeks  a year. 

And  while  Concorde  might 
be  cheaper,  fractional  jet 
ownership  better  serves  the 
needs  of  busy  executives,  Mr 
Russell  argues.  A group  of 
Executive  Jet  bosses, 
including  Mr  Buffett,  were  In 
Europe  earlier  this  month. 
They  flew  in  an  Executive 
Jet  GuUstream  IV  from 


corporatejet 


ii-— 


i 


FueEng  efficiency.  Once  considered  the  epitome  of  greed,  company  jets  are  now  seen  as  time-savers 


Omaha.  Nebraska,  Mr 
Buffett’s  base,  to  New 

Jersey.  From  there,  they 

flew  to  London,  where  they 
had  six  meetings,  then  to 
Frankfurt  far  four  meetings, 
Paris  for  seven  and  then 
back  to  Boston.  Tbe  journey 
took  three  days. 

But  while  fractional 
ownership  might  have  made 
companies  keener  on 


investing  in  corporate 
aircraft,  they  are  still 

embarrassed  to  talk  about 
them.  Celebrities  like  the 
golfers  Tiger  Woods  and 
Ernie  Els  are  fractional 
owners,  as  is  tennis  star  Pete 
Sampras.  But  only  20  of 
Executive  Jet’s  1,300 
corporate  customers  are 
prepared  to  be  named.  They 
include  General  Electric, 


Gillette  and  Texaco. 

Michael  Riegel,  Flexjet’s 
marketing  vice-president, 
says  the  cost  of  corporate  jet 
should  be  measured  against 
what  the  executives  cost  tbe 
shareholders.  “If  you  have 
an  executive’  earning  31m  or 
$2m  a year,  and  you  look  at 
the  return  on  getting  them 
around  this  quickly,  the  cost 
Is  quite  low."  he  says. 
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sugar  miss 
the  rebound 


WraWTHE  MARKETS 


By  Paul  Sobnan 


1 2-nxmto  forward 


Crude  oil  has  pulled  out  of 
the  mire  and  even  base  met- 
als seem  to  bave  slowed 

their  decline.  But  if  these  are 

the  beginnings  of  a recovery 
in  commodity  prices,  some- 
one has  forgotten  to  tell  the 
softs. 

Cocoa  and  sugar  futures 
vied  for  die  title  of  worst 
performer  this  week,  with 
raws  falling  10  per  cent  and 
London  cocoa  shedding  8 per 
cent 

Oversupply  and  booming 
exports  from  Brazil  pushed 
July  raw  sugar  to  a new  13- 
year  low  on  New  York’s  Cof- 
fee. Sugar  and  Cocoa 
Exchange  at  4.41  cents  a 
pound  in  afternoon  trading 
yesterday.  The  August  white 
sugar  contract  dropped  to  a 
low  of  $167  a tonne  on  the 
London  International  Finan- 
cial Futures  and  Options 
Exchange. 

Meanwhile,  Liffe's  May 
cocoa  closed  at  £695  a tonne, 
down  £57  on  the  week,  and 
July  robnsta  coffee  ended 
down  $36  at  $1,431  a tonne. 

On  London’s  oil  market, 
Brent  blend  pushed  through 
$16  a barrel  and  has  clocked 
a 45  per  cent  gain  this  year. 
In  late  trading  yesterday,  it 
was  $16.04. 

Jet  Fuel  prices  also  rose, 
partly  on  the  back  of  crude's 
gains  and  partly  because  of 
increased  demand  created  by 
Mate's  activities  in  Kosovo. 
The  European  spot  price  is 
about  28  per  cent  above  its 
level  a month  ago  but,  more 
tellingly,  its  differential  with 
gas  oil  prices  has  widened 
from  the  usual  $l8-$20  a 
tonne  to  S2S,  analysts  said. 
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On  the  metals  markets, 
gold  ignored  last  Sunday's 
Swiss  referendum,  in  spite  of 
predictions  that  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  approved 
would  encourage  the  coun- 
try to  dispose  of  more  of  its 
gold  stocks.  The  yellow 
metal  fixed  at  $283.30  an 

ounce  yesterday  afternoon, 
just  60  cents  below  last 
week's  leveL 

Base  metals  traded  qui- 
etly, though  rumours  of  pro- 
duction cuts  in  copper  con- 
tinued. The  London  Metal 
Exchange's  flagship  three- 
month  copper  contract  fin- 
ished the  week  at  $1,554  a 
tonne  compared  with  $1,549 
last  week. 

However,  equity  markets 
appear  to  have  decided  that 
commodities  have  bottomed, 
with  exchanges  in  Canada, 
South  Africa  and  Australia 
reporting  growing  Interest  in 
resource  stocks. 
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WORLD  BOND  PRICES 


Markets  see-saw  over  Kosovo 
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GOVERNMENT  BONDS 


By  Khozmi  Merchant  in  London 
and  John  Labate  in  New  York 


Signs  of  a diplomatic 
breakthrough  In  the  Kosovo 
crisis  gave  a short  and 
unsustained  blip  to  the  euro- 
zone markets.  US  Treasuries 
also  gained  ground  in  mid- 
day trading  as  US  equities 
softened  on  hopes  of  a break- 
through in  Kosovo. 

Russian  envoy  Viktor 


Chernomyrdin's  talks  with 
Slobodan  Milosevic  of  Yugo- 
slavia helped  pushed  bund 
futures!  up  slightly  only  to 
lose  ground  later.  Comments 
by  President  Bill  Clinton  cm 
Nato  bombing  of  Kosovo 
moved  the  market,  but  soon 
gave  way  to  other  factors  as 
a sefl-off  hit  Wall  Street  by 
late  morning. 

In  early  afternoon  trading 
in  the  US,  the  30-year  Trea- 
sury benchmark  band  was  & 
higher  at  95£,  sending  the 


yield  lower  to  5-589  per  cent 
At  the  short er-end  the  two- 
year  note  was  unchanged  at 
9931,  yielding  5.008  per  cent 

barring  any  expansion  of 
Nato's  war  efforts  in  the 
near  term. 

Inflation  figures  for 
Europe  in  March  published 
yesterday,  exceeded  expecta- 
tions. German  inflation,  up 
from  (M  per  cent  in  March  to 
0.7  in  April,  is  partly  the 
result  of  a rise  in  an  energy 
tax  this  month. 


Gilts  ended  little  changed 
after  gross  domestic  product 
figures  showing  a 0.1  per 
cent  rise  quarter-on-quartsr. 
Analysts  said  the  figures  are 
consistent  with  a soft  land- 
ing. 

UK  gilt  futures  contracts 
settled  at  LUL89,  down  four 
ticks,  on  shallow  trading.  In 
the  cash  market  the  yield 
was  4.53  per  cent  Bond 
futures  settled  at  115.66,  up 
OIO  ticks.-  In  the  cash  market 
the  yield  was  3.82  per  cent 
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Balkan  boost 


CURRENCIES  & MONEY 


markets  report 

^Christopher  Swann 


Lr  n^^  the  fflidd^  Of  the 

London  session  after  a 
guarded  respond  from  Nato. 

th*  close  of  London 
5J55J*  the  eurt>  bad  reached 
ag^st  ‘be  dollar. 

.-.r  The  niSbtmare  scenario 
J a ™3Ss  deployment  of 

havS*^Lf°rCes  apPears  to 
have  been  scotched  at  least 

tor  the  moment,  but  the  euro 
continues  to  look  fragile  " 
said  Philip  Shaw,  chief  econ- 
omist of  Investec  in  London 
'in  reality  the  crisis  has 
merely  provided  the  justifi- 
cation for  a sell-off  moti- 
vated by  the  weak  euro-zone 
growth  outlook 
The  possibility  of  a week- 
end peace  agreement  encour- 
aged some  to  close  out  some 
short  euro  positions.  “The 
risk  is  now  skewed  on  the 
upside.”  said  Cameron  Crise, 


currency  strategist  Warburg 
union  Read  in  London.  “We 
could  expect  a sharp 
upswing  if  agreement  is 
reached  but  minimpt  down- 
side if  it  does  not  material- 
ise.” 

But  markets  largely 
ignored  new  consumer  price 
data  which  suggested  an  a 
slight  upturn  in  inflationary 
pressures  within  the  euro- 
zone. “Though  slightly  above 
expectations,  a 1 per  cent 
year  on  year  rise  in  inflation 
will  not  persuade  the  Euro 

■ POUND  W NEW  YORK 
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pean  Central  Bank  to  change 
course.”  said  Mike  Rosen- 
berg. managing  director  of 
international  fixed  income 
research  for  Merrill  Lynch  in 
New  York. 

■ Some  analysts  commented 
on  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion between  the  strength  of 
European  bonds  and  the 
sickly  performance  of  the 
euro. 

If  investors  were  genu- 


inely concerned  by  the'  cost 
of  the  Balkans  conflict, 
argued  Paul  Meggy esi,  cur- 
rency strategist  at  Deutsche 
Bank  in  London,  this  would 
have  bran  reflected  in  rising 
band  yields.  “Instead  bund 
markets  have  been  relatively 
robust,”  be  said. 

This,  he  said,  could  sug- 
gest that  investors  are  far 
more  concerned  about  the 
prospect  of  slower  growth  in 
euroland,  rather  than  any 
fiscal  implications  caused  by 
the  conflict 

■ The  short  sterling  market 
was  strangely  Inactive  yes- 
terday, despite  a further 
flurry  of  key  UK  economic 
data. 

This  was  in  contrast  with 
the  previous  week  when, 
despite  a dearth  of  data, 
short  sterling  contracts  fell 
back  by  up  to  20  basis 
points,  as  confidence  grew 
over  the  prospects  of  a soft 
landing  for  the  economy. 

The  market  continued  to 
price  in  one  mm  interest 
rate  cut  in  the  near  future, 
but  saw  a swift  rise  in  inter- 
est rates  thereafter. 

“The  absence  of  the  nor- 
mal volatility  in  a week 
crammed  with  new  data  sug- 
gests that  the  markets  called 
it  right  last  week.”  said  Mr 
Shaw  of  Investec. 
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-0X232 

016-229 

61X515 

61.2091 

6X633 

+00211 
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6X731 

60490 

27614 
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27681 

27575 
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27 
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26 
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27 
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27 
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23 
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22 
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21 
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27 
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27 
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26 
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27 
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27 
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2S 
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27 
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27 
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26 
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27 
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27 
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26 
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27 
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27 
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26 
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27 
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27 

507096 

28 
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13307 
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27 
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12X174 
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-12 
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MX 

303X26 

27 

302481 

27 

206J47 

28 
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27 

251X46 

27 

24628 

26 

7B.1 

114965 

23 
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21 
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22 
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41 

2335 

4X 
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- 

- 

- 

- 
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27 
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17 
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26 

- 

23861 

05 
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OX 
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116093 
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-182 
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05 
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03 
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01 
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24746 

OX 

2473 

OX 

24863 

04 
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05 
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01 

12X53 
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- 
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- 
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■ 
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12 
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11 
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5X 
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OX 

as 
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05 
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S2 
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- 
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-02 
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* 
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42 
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18 

26803 
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- 
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- 
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WORLD  INTEREST  RATES 


MONEY  RATES 
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right 

cm 

Utah 
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Oa 

irer 

umbL 

Her. 

Ob 

rata 

ibra 

frit 

Euro-zone 

25 

25 

S£ 

25 

2H 

- 

260 

3.00 

Stabartad 

va 

■ 

a 

n 

s 

s 

14 

— 

1.00 

- 

US 

4B 

4h 

4fi 

s 

56 

— 

460 

— 

JWrai 

« 

i 

i 

i 

i 

- 

060 

- 
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TOM  mm  rung 

- 

4K 

5 

51 

54 

*- 

- 

- 

US  Date  coa 

_ 

4.74 

4.78 

461 

4L96 

— 

— 

— 

Em  United  Da 

- 

35 

3S 

3* 

34 

- 

- 

- 

SDR  IMad  Da 

— 

35 

314 

35 

34 

— • 

— 

- 

B8A  Eure  Uber 

_ 

2& 

25 

244 

2B 

— 

— 

— 

ten>  tarter 
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2678 

2684 

2613 

2.683 

- 

- 

- 

EMM 

EUKHA 


2.83 

2X019 


Loads  Mm*  n*a  tm  leon  *mw  loot  na.M*  new. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CURRENCY  RATES 


Apr  23 


Shod 


7 Mrs 
note 


One 

month 


Three 

months 


st 

months 


0ns 

m 


Em 

3 i-Z£ 

2b-ZH 

2S-23 

23-24 

a -23 

2g  - 2* 

Data  Him 

34-33 

34-25 

34-2S 

34-2! 

34-2! 

3|-2S 

State 

sh  - n 

5«*-5H 

5H  -5b 

58  - 5M 

S-5i 
14- ! 

5H  -5H 

Subs  Fane 

S-6 

3-b 

5-3 

6-3 

li-li 

Carefen  Dob 

«-4B 

4g-4b 

48-45 

48-45 

48-« 

48-45 

USMtf 

4b -4£ 

« -4J 

4[-4S 

5 - 4ft 

S4-4J 

« -» 

Japanese  Yen 

4 * a 

l - 4 

- l 

K-l 

4-6 

S-N 

Ate  SStafl 

tt-fc 

15  - S 

ig-5 

1H  - 1» 

1»-1h 

2ft  - IS 
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■ IHIttE  MONTH  EUNBOI  RnUffiS  (HHflPara  inWInk  ottaed  r» 


Open 

Sail  price 

Change 

Hgn 

Low 

ESL  vri 

Open  H. 

97  AID 

B7A10 

_ 

97.410 

97400 

2X88 

40841 

Sep 

07.425 

97425 

- 

97.430 

97.415 

2838 

31,965 

a urns  aom  Boson  futoss  OJffs  tin  loo-me 

Open 

Sen  price 

Chnge 

Hgtt 

LOW 

EsL  Kt 

Open  M. 

Jin 

97.405 

97.405 

97410 

97.400 

17555 

20S71Z 

Sep 

97-420 

07  425 

+0005 

97.430 

97415 

11738 

213891 

Dec 

97215 

97240 

+0015 

97245 

97215 

82DS 

130912 

bar 

97280 

97305 

+0X15 

97310 

97280 

11915 

118506 

■ THREE  MONTH  EURO  USSR  FUTURES  (LffQ  Elm  100-rate 

Open 

Sett  price 

Chrage 

ugh 

Lmr 

ESL  Wl 

Open  M- 

Oun 

97.400 

87405 

. 

97.410 

97.400 

147 

104635 

Sep 

97.420 

07425 

+0X05 

97.420 

97.420 

117 

81767 

Dec 

97225 

87140 

+0X15 

97225 

97225 

7 

82107 

Ifer 

87.305 

+0  015 

0 

82219 

■ BXWffl  OPTIONS  (UR=B  Elm  100-rate 


SbM 

Price 

Jun 

Sep 

CALLS  - 
• Dec 

Mar 

Jui 

Sep 

87375 

97500 

0JHD 

0X10 

0055 

0X50 

0X75 

0020 

0.106 

0.130 

89625 

97750 

0X05 

0 

0010 

0015 

0030 

Q2S 

0345 

0335 

pure 


Dec 

0310 


0525 

EM  Ml  MM.  CM  1SS7S  Pm  ZSS*.  PiMta*  d«N  open  »*..  CMC  3W1M  das  110170 
■ TORS  HONIH  HAD  UB0R  OfflOMS  tUFFE)  €1n  100-ide 


asm 

0475 


Strhe 

Pitt 

Jun 

sep 

CALLS  - 

Dec 

MS 

Jill 

97375 

97500 

0050 

0X10 

0055 

0X50 

0X75 

0X20 

OLIOS 

97825 

87750 

0005 

0 

0X10 

0015 

0X30 

0225 

0345 

te.  ta.  tata  care  0 Pib  D.  nataoe  byte  tpes  mu  ocs  157192  B 

POTS 


S«P 

tl30 


Dec 

0310 


0335  0X25 


Hr 

0270 

0475 


■ 7W£E  mra  bad  swss  rumc  fvnsss  wrg  sRim  ioo-mu 


Open 

Stapria 

Change 

tfgh 

Loir 

EsL  Wl 

Open  mi 

Jin 

98X80 

98X70 

-0X30 

90990 

80930 

9463 

107S57 

Sep 

88000 

90890 

-0X30 

90910 

90810 

6823 

71887 

Dec 

90630 

90600 

-0040 

98X30 

S059O 

2217 

29527 

lb 

98620 

90590 

-0X40 

98620 

98690 

1021 

16383 

■ TWEE  MONTH  EUROVBI  FUTURES  (UFFQ 1 

nOCm  100- 

-rata 

Open 

Sett  price 

dungs 

Lew 

EeL  Wl 

Open  faL 

Jw 

98X4 

- 

a 

0 

Sep 

99  79 

- 

0 

0 

Dec 

99X8 

-001 

0 

0 

* IHC  tare*  Mb  nu  an  APT 


m BM  SWISS  RtABC  OPTIONS  0UFFB  SFnm  100-rate 


Strike 

Price 

Jin 

- CALLS  - 
Sep 

DK 

Jin 

— PUTS 
Sep 

88000 

0.095 

0.120 

0X90 

0125 

0230 

99125 

0D45 

0200 

Dec 

0A90 


CROSS  RATES  AND  DERIVATIVES 


EXCHANGE  CROSS  RATES 

Apr  23  88  Mr 

OK 

C 

L 

H 

m 

Gl 

PM 

» 

Sfr 

S 

cs 

S 

r 

C 

(BFrl 

100 

1042 

1026 

4648- 

-1552 

4800 

5463 

2066 

497  X 

4126 

22X7 

3671 

1632, 

3.BSS 

2639 

■ 3111 

2479 

. 5428 

- 10  ‘ 

-8626 

2632  r 

1X90 

~2KS 

'2583 

U.16 

2696 

2Z3J 

1168 

2155 

0888 

2115 

1432 

ins 

1646 

ffFti 

6160 

11-33 

10 

2682 

1201 

2952 

3360 

1264 

3056 

253.7 

1357 

2442 

1X04 

2693 

1623 

1936 

1625 

Germany 

(DM) 

2063 

3600 

3654 

1 

0.403 

990.0 

1.127 

4240 

1026 

85X7 

46S2 

0819 

0337 

0804 

0644 

6468 

0611 

MHur 

(E) 

51.22 

9437 

8629 

2.433 

1 

2459 

2298 

1053 

2546 

2116 

1130 

2X34 

0838 

1695 

1652 

161.4 

1270 

Uf 

(U 

2.083 

0-384 

06® 

0101 

0X41 

100 

0114 

0428 

1035 

0S3 

0460 

0X83 

0X34 

0081 

0.055 

6664 

0052 

NstiMrianda* 

(Ft)- 

1031 

3673 

2X77 

0688 

0357 

8786 

1 

3783 

9067 

7S5D 

4.040 

0727 

0298 

0.713 

04B3 

5767 

0454 

(MOT 

:-«65 

0963 

7611 

2659 

0650 

2335 

2658 

10 

2415 

2007 

10.74 

1632 

0794 

1685 

1284 

1S33 

1206 

PDrtugW 

(B) 

20.12 

’ 17D7 

3272 

0676 

0393 

9656 

1X99 

4.136 

100 

8269 

4.441 

0799 

0328 

0784 

0531 

5140 

0499 

Spain- 

(PtB) 

2424 

4467 

3642 

1.175 

0473 

1164 

1624 

4684 

1205 

TOO 

5651 

0963 

0396 

0945 

0040 

7668 

OXOT 

(SKr) 

4531 

0348 

7668 

2.197 

0685 

2175 

2475 

9314 

2252 

1866 

10 

1.799 

0740 

1.785 

1.198 

1428 

1.123 

Smizgrbnd 

fSFfi 

2118 

4,539 

4X95 

1221 

0492 

1209 

1676 

1176 

125.1 

1036 

1557 

1 

0411 

0681 

0685 

7964 

0624 

IK 

(£) 

6127 

. 1129 

9663 

2671 

1.196 

2941 

3647 

12X9 

3045 

2527 

13X2 

2.433 

1 

2387 

1617 

1810 

1619 

(TO 

2167 

4.729 

4.174 

1245 

0501 

1232 

1402 

5276 

1276 

1056 

5665 

1X19 

0419 

1 

0677 

80.  B7 

0638 

USA 

0) 

37 JO 

0982 

0182 

1637 

0740 

1819 

2X70 

7.790 

7803 

1566 

8363 

16 05 

0X18 

1475 

7 

1104 

0339 

co 

31.74 

5648 

5.161 

1639 

r?«gQ 

1523 

1.734 

6X24 

157  J 

1309 

7X05 

1.2B0 

0518 

1236 

0838 
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0787 

Bn 

4034 

7.432 

0550 

1656 

0.788 

1936 

2204 

8292 

200.5 

1864 
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1602 

0656 
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1 
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51 
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- 
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BASE  LENDING  RATES 


ArtnOt  Company  025 
ASed  htsfi  Bartc  (CS)  525 
•HareyArabaehar  5X5 
Banco BBao Vtacayo  525 
Bar*  ri  Cyprus  525 
Bark  ct  ktlarC  526 
Bankollncfa  525 
Banker  SoodBnd  525 
EMrdajfs  Bar*  525 
BABkciMUEaa  52S 
•BeanfihptaytCoUf  528 
CSankNA  525 

CfydMtUBBrtr  525 
The  CMpoWa  BanlSXO 
Coutta&Co  525 

Cypiu»  Popular  Bank  525 
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LONDON  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


Takeover  helps  ease  FTSE’s  Dow  traumas 


FTSEAH-Share  index 


MWtKETS  REPORT  ' 

®y  Stew  Thompson. 

Stock  Market  Bator 

VS  nZT,Sea,-'lB‘  £ « 

US  market  that  provided  tho 
excuse  for  investors  to  chase  UK 
Prices  higher.  * 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial 

tST  m°Ved  ^ overdrivetm 
Thursday  evening.  facij3&  np 

another  145-points  and  hitting  a 

record  high,  responding  6to 


Sw^3!’®  earnings  from  IBM. 
That  helped  wan  Street  recover 
Ironi  ^ technology-driven  weak- 
ness earlier  in  the  week. 

There  was  no  further  gain  for 
the  Dow  early  yesterday,  the 
average  slipping  more  than  50 
points  as  dealers  reacted  to  the 
massive  AT  & T bid  for 
Media  One,  the  US  cable  group. 

At  the  close  of  trading  in  Lon- 
don the  FTSE  100  was  14.*  higher 
at  6,428.0,  leaving  the  index  7.4 
firmer  over  a week  that,  at  one 
point,  yras  being  seen  by  some 
pessimists  as  the  start  of  a sub- 
stantial correction. 

The  FTSE  250  was  modestly 
lower  yesterday,  falling  7.8  to 
5,784.5  in  the  wake  of  a generally 


poor  showing  by  many  of  the 
cyclical  stocks  that  have  enjoyed 
such  a stztmg  run  recently.  It  fin- 
ished ..the  week  a modest  11.7 
lower. 

The  star  of  the  FTSE  indices . 
was  the  SmaUCap  index  which 
continued  to  show  the  All-Share, 
100  and  250  indices  a clean  pair  of 
heels.  Up  another  iaa  to  2,522.2, 
the  SmaUCap  rose  55.1  or  12  per 
cent  over  the  week. 

There  was  more  reaasuring  eco- 
nomic news  tor  the  market  to 
peruse  as  the  preliminary  0.1  per 
cent  increase  in  first-quarter 
gross  domestic  product  demon- 
strated the  UK  economy  is  exper- 
iencing the  much-hoped-for  "soft 

landing". 


Market  optimists  are  stil]  hop- 
ing for  further  cuts  in  UK  inter- 
est rates.  Earlier  In  the  week 
those  hopes  were  diminished  by  a 


heaviest  traded  stocks  In  the 
FTSE  100. 

Turnover  in  equities  tell  away 
finm  the  relatively  high  levels  of 


stronger- than-expected  average  past  sessions,  eventually  reach- 


earnings  increase  of  4.6  per  cent 
in  the  three  mouths  to  February, 
although  the  March  retail  sales 
figure,  up-  0.4  per  cent,  was 
viewed  as  encouraging. 

It  was  no  surprise  that  the  best 
individual  performances  in  the 
FTSE  100  came  from  telecoms, 
where  the  prospect  of  more 
global  takeovers-mergers  saw  the 
stocks  well  to  the  fore,  led  by 
TeleWest  and  Cable  and  Wireless. 
That  was  also  the  case  in  the 
turnover  league  where  TeleWest 
and  Vodafone  were  among  the 


mg  975m,  the  lowest  this  week. 

Tesco  was  again  the  most 
active  stock,  attracting  turnover 
of  37m  shares  or  2L5  per  cent  of 
all  market  business.  Thursday 
bad  seen  Tesco  turnover  reach 
62m  shares. 

Rumours  of  more  corporate 
activity  is  drivings  food  retailing 
sector  already  boosted  by  King- 
fisher's proposed  merger  with 
Asda.  Safeway,  too,  was  heavily 
traded  and  bought  as  the  market 
anticipated  a move  into  the  UK 
sector  by  Wal-Mart  and  Ahold. 
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Hopes  that  the  planned 
Kingfisher  and  Asda  dead  may 
prompt  further  consolidation 
ki  the  retail  sector  may  have 
been  behind  the  brisk  trade 
seen  yesterday  in  Safeway 
options,  writes  Martin  Brice. 

The  screens  showed  a total 
of  2,100  lots  dealt  In  Safeway. 
The  July  280p  calls  were 
traded  at  23ttp. 

The  owner  of  the  calls 
would  benefit  If  the  underlying 
stock  rose  above  303Vfep,  an 
Increase  of  8 per  cent  on  last 
night's  dose.  This  is  seen  as 


probable  If  Wal-Mart,  the  US 
retailer  were  to  make  an 
approach. 

However,  Tesco  is  seen  as 
the  most  likely  candidate  in 
any  consolidation  in  Eivopeen 
retelling.  The  screens  yester- 
day showed  the  Tesco  May 
220p  calls  going  at  ZV29.  The 
stock  closed  at  1953tp. 

The  June  FTSE  100  tutue 
opened  at  6,485,  which  was 
37  points  above  early  levels  to 
cash.  Settlement  was  at 
6,476,  48  points  over  cash 
and  15  over  fair  value. 
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TeleWest 
takes  role 
in  drama 

55mpw«k^5t3 

By  Jeffrey  Brawn 
and  Martin  Brice 


News  of  yet  another 
blockbuster  deal  in  the  rap- 
idly changing  global  commu- 
nications business  re-ignited 
interest  in  telecoms  and 
cable  shares  yesterday. 

TeleWest  Communica- 
tions, which  has  a subsid- 
iary part  in  the  drama  of 
AT&T's  $58bn  counterbid 
for  US  cable  giant  MediaOne, 
leapt  to  the  top  the  perfor- 
mance charts  with  7-9  per 
cent  gains  and  was  the  third 
most  active  stock.  Cable  and 
Wireless,  along  with  mobile 
phone  leader  Vodafone,  was 
also  heavily  dealt 

TeleWest,  which  includes 
both  MediaOne  and  AT&T 
among  its  major  sharehold- 
ers, surged  20%  to  282%p  in 
19m  shares  traded  as  specu- 
lation about  an  imminent 
alliance  ran  rife. 

Some  brokers  hinted  that 
the  auction  for  MediaOne, 
which  has  a stake  of  nearly 
SO  per  cent  in  TeleWest,  8 
percentage  points  more  than 
AT&T's  indirect  interest, 
could  promote  TeleWest 
from  fait  player  to  central 
stage. 

“Telecoms  is  capital  inten- 
sive and  economies  of  scale 
are  what  count  right  now." 
said  Alan  Lyons  of  ABN 
Amro.  It  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  analysts  to  see  high 
volatility  in  the  big  indepen- 
dent stocks  line  TeleWest 
and  Cable  and  Wireless. 

Cable  and  Wireless,  linked 
by  press  reports  with  a pos- 
sible bid  approach  from 
France  Telecom,  ended  27 
higher  at  842p.  Vodafone  put 
an  9 at  l,144>. 

A number  of  leading  banks 
moved  higher  after  Salomon 
Smith  Barney  turned  more 
positive  on  the  sector  and 


the  Barclays’  annual  meet- 
ing confirmed  the  better 
stance  on  costs  unveiled  by 
the  group  earlier  this  month. 

Salomon,  which  calculates 
that  the  perceived  risk  of  a 
UK  recession  has  shaded 
firm  40  per  cent  at  the  start 
of  the  year  to  10  per  cent, 
has  upped  forecasts  and 
price  targets  for  all  four  uni- 
versal banks  and  upgraded 
the  two  Scottish  banks. 

Barclays,  a weak  market 
in  recent  sessions,  rallied  54 
to  1383p-  Alliance  & Leices- 
ter gained  16%  at  8S5p.  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland  hardened  l 
at  l,41Ip,  but  Bank  of  Scotr 
land  came  off  19%  at  902p. 

Target  Tesco 

The  shockwaves  caused  by 
the  Kingfisher-Asda  deal 
continued  to  reverberate 
round  the  market,  with 
Tesco  again  seeing  heavy 
volumes.  There  appeared  to 
be  no  particular  story  of 
imminent  corporate  action 
but  fund  managers  were  said 
to  be  buying  the  stock  on 
hopes  that  it  would  be  a 
leading  player  in  the  consoli- 
dation of  European  retailing, 
a process  given  added  impe- 
tus by  the  Kingfisher 
announcement  this  week. 

One  analyst  said  that  any 
action  in  European  retailing 
was  likely  to  involve  Tesco, 
and  were  Wal-Mart  of  the  US 
to  make  an  attempt  to  enter 
the  UK  market  then  Tesco 
was  its  most  likely  target. 

Although  Tesco  was  the 
most  expensive  In  the  sector, 
trading  at  about  20  times 
next  year’s  earnings  fore- 
cast. traders  suggested  that 
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its  superior  earnings  growth 
justified  this  position  and 
made  a bid  by  Wal-Mart 
more  likely  rather  than  less. 

Although  Tesco  saw  brisk 
trade  of  37m,  the  stock  was 
up  just  4 % at  I95%p.  Asda 
was  easier  at  191  Vip,  while 
Kingfisher  gained  12%  to 
822p.  This  valued  Asda  at 
I86p  a share,  and  its  contin- 
ued premium  to  the  King- 
fisher valuation  was  said  to 
represent  investor  hopes 
that  a third  party  might 
enter  the  fray. 

The  brisk  trading  in  food 
retailers  spread  to  Safeway, 
which  was  up  14Vi  at  279p  as 
13m  were  dealt. 

Reckitt  & Colman,  where 
the  shares  have  run  down 
from  a 12-month  peak  of  £13, 
came  in  for  bargain-hunting 
after  at  least  one  broker  was 
said  to  have  turned  positive. 
SG  Securities  upgrade  from 
“hold"  to  “buy”  helped  push 
the  stock  up  11%  at  73l%p. 

Commerzbank  Global 
Equities  took  Enterprise  Oil 
off  its  buy  Ust  following 
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recent  strong  outperfonn- 
ance.  The  broker  moved 
from  "bay”  to  "hold”  on  the 
shares,  which  shed  18%  to 
4i5%p. 

An  upgrade  and  an 
increase  in  the  sum-of-the- 
parts  valuation  to  6Q5p  by 
Cazenove  left  Scottish  Power 
3 higher  at  528p  after  an 
active  session. 

The  shenanigans  involving 
B1CC  and  Wassail  seemed  to 
pause  for  breath  after  the 
intervention  of  the  Takeover 
Panel,  with  Wassail  off  9 at 
249%p  and  BICC  ahead  a 
penny  at  I08%p. 

Wassail  said  it  would  not 
bid  for  a year  without  the 
agreement  of  the  BICC 
board,  which  has  rejected  an 
offer  at  125p:  the  shares  have 
not  traded  at  this  price  since 
early  last  year. 

The  note  of  caution  from 
transport  group  Arriva  on 
the  state  of  the  bus  market 
saw  the  shares  down  almost 
5 per  cent  or  20%  at  414%p. 
The  annual  meeting  was  told 
trading  was  down  2 per  cent 
on  the  same  period  last  year, 
which  was  exceptionally 
strong. 

The  company  also  moved 
to  reassure  investors  on  the 
topic  of  used-car  values, 
which  prompted  it  to  make  a 
profits  warning  in  June.  Its 
car-leasing  business  had 
been  affected,  but  was  per- 
forming in  line  with  expecta- 
tions. 

Elsewhere  in  the  transport 
sector,  vehicle  distributor 
Sanderson  Bramall  was 
ahead  25  at  234p  as  it  said 
profits  were  ahead  of  budget. 
It,  too,  commented  on  used- 
vehicle  pricing,  but  said 
prices  were  firm.  It  expected 
the  normal  seasonal  decline 
in  the  second  half. 

Tomkins  was  off  23  at 
267%p  as  the  rally  it  enjoyed 
on  Thursday,  during  which 
it  caught  up  some  other 
engineers  that  had  benefited 
from  the  switch  into  cyclical 
stocks,  ran  out  of  steam. 

Vehicle  distributor  Inch- 
cape  was  off  6%  at  151%p 
after  it  said  It  bad  lost  a 
DaimlerChrysler  distribution 
contract 
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WORLD  STOCK  MARKETS 


AT&T  bid 
lifts  cable 
target  10% 


Bourses  retreat  as  telecom  merger  left  on  hold 


AMEHWA5 

AH  eyes  were  on  the  telecom 
swtor  in  early  trading  on 
Wall  Street  following 
AT  & T * SSSbn  unsolicited 
hrd  for  cable  company 
.MediaOne,  writes  John 
Labnte  in  AVv  York. 

Thn  takeover  bid  came 
utter  the  market  closed  cm 
Thursday  and  set  off  a storm 
o{  spi.tul.ilwn  yesterday  as 
ti>  h-  ivv  jiiii  of  the  three  par- 
ties im  jIiliI  would  respond. 
Cuunnun  Leal  ions  stocks 
were  lifted  by  the  offer.  The 
(ai  not . Med  iaOne,  surged 
WW  fh-r  cent  or  ST',  to  $774. 
while  Comcast,  with  which 
MobaOsie  had  earlier  agreed 
»«  merger,  gained  $i'i  to 

Si.::;. 

After  a strong  rise  on 
'rhutsifay,  AT&T  shares 
lu/uMiyi  a..r>  per  cent  to  $53’* 
by  early  afternoon,  dragging 
the  lluu  .(ones  Industrial 
Average  down  14.89  to 
in.7’2.^. 

Oil  stocks  were  weaker  in 
the  I *11*  . hot  there  wen*  also 
mitahle  gainers.  IBM 
climbed  SS'»  to  $200  on 
renewed  enthusiasm  for  its 
earning  released  midweek, 
white  >fi)res  jrpjup  Wal-Mart 
was  tip  ft,;  at  151 
Outside  Ihe  technology 
suclurs.  however,  the  tune 
rcniiunnd  cn  minus  with  the 
SfuTufunl  & Poor's  300  index 
down  I lf  at  1 ,357.34.  The 
.Nasdaq  composite  pushed 
JdgJwr.  up  In. 33  at  2577.94  as 
the  technology- weighted 
inrtiv  neared  a record  high. 

<.i,*n’l::'.q  Computer  contin- 
ued to  underperform  its  i 
i n.i!s.  down  f '«  to  $23 i.  Dell 
CompultT  pained  51  i to  i 
Si'J  and  Apple  Computer  I 
itrv.u  u pur  cent  or  Sit  to  ' 
^T  .;.  \vt working  equipment  I 


1 producers  were  mixed. 

although  3Com  surged  18  per 
i cent  to  $26%.  America 
i Online  shares  were  down 
: S2*i  at  145ti. 

[ With  a mixed  performance 
in  equities  US  Treasuries 
1 recovered  some  lost  ground. 
The  midday  30-year  bench- 
mark bond  had  gained  ’/« to 
95U,  yielding  5587  per  cent 
TORONTO  was  mixed  at 
midsession  with  gains  in  the 
communications  group  offset 
by  losses  in  resource  shares. 
The  T5E-30Q  composite  index 
was  653  easier  at  7,01058  in 
fairly  heavy  volume  of  585m 
shares. 

Rogers  Communications 
put  on  C$1.85  to  C$29.15  on 
news  that  it  planned  to 
redeem  its  outstanding  75 
per  cent  convertible  deben- 
tures next  month. 

MEXICO  CITY  shadowed 
the  Dow's  downward  trend 
at  midsession  as  some  prof- 
its were  taken  after  Thurs- 
day's 3.6  per  cent  rise.  The 
(PC  index  was  10.67  lower  at 
midsession  at  5,46550. 

BUENOS  AIRES  edged 
lower  at  midsession  on  selec- 
tive profit-taking  after 
strong  gains  totalling  23  per 
cent  so  far  this  month,  but 
analysts  said  that  the  under- 
lying trend  remained  firm. 

The  Merval  index  was  455 
lower  by  midsession  at 
51L63. 

SAO  PAULO  was  flat  at 
midsesskm,  holding  up  bet- 
ter than  some  analysts  had 
expected  to  the  currency 
market  scandal,  involving 
former  central  bank  presi- 
dent Francisco  Lopes. 

Analysts  were  concerned  i 
that  developments  could 
erode  investor  confidence.  ! 
The  Bovespa  index  eased  13  i 
to  11,070. 


HIRflPF  merger  by  saying  the  Ger- 

"rvVT” — man  government  should 

Most  European  markets  spell  out  when  it  would  sell 
retreated  yesterday,  with  Us  stake  in  Deutsche  Tele- 
Kelshiki  showing  the  sharp-  kom.  Shares  in  the  French 
est  drop.  Trading  was  domi-  carrier  dosed  €2  higher  to 
Dated  by  a recovery  in  tele-  €76,16. 
corns,  while  the  planned  Other  telecom  stocks  fared 
Telecom  Italia-Deutsche  less  brightly,  with  Alcatel 
Telekom  merger  ran  Into  down  €550  to  611550  and 
political  difficulties.  Equant  down  €150  to  €78. 

The  FTSE  Eurobloc  100  FRANKFURT  surrendered 
Index,  which  covers  leading  ground  as  Wall  Street 
companies  in  the  euro-zone,  opened  weak  and  the  Xetra 
closed  433  or  0A  per  cent  Dax  index  finished  38.75 
lower  to  L05759.  The  FTSE  lower  at  5A8739. 

Eurotop  100.  covering  coun-  Deutsche  Telekom  edged 
tries  inside  and  outside  of  up  7 cents  to  €3557  as  fears 
monetary  union  slid  254  to  grew  that  Italian  opposiofi 


ZURICH  gave  up  early  ered  by  renewed  merger 
gains  to  dose  lower  with  the  speculation  in  the  sector. 


SMI  index  down  34.0  at 
7J.455. 

Novartis  continued  on  a 
downward  track  in  the  after- 
math  of  Wednesday's  lower- 
than -expected  first-quarter 
figures.  The  shares  lost 


MILAN  was  lower  as  con- 
cerns about  the  war  in  Kos- 
ovo and  slow  economic 
growth  kept  a brake  on  the 
market.  The  Mlbtel  index 
finished  down  12  to  24,756. 

Telecom  Saha  put  on  2 per 


SFr2l  to  SFrt^M,  while  cent  to  €10.  still  below  the 
Roche  certificates,  benefiria-  €1150  offered  by  Olivetti 


2584.02  while  the  broader 
FTSE  Eurotop  300  settled 
152  lower  to  1.29&9L 

PARIS  succumbed  to  prof- 
it-taking, with  the  CAC-40 
29.42  or  0.7  per  cent  lower  to 
4562.43  at  the  mid  of  a quiet 
day. 

France  Telecom  recovered 
healthily  after  the  Italian 
government  poured  cold 
water  on  the  planned  Tele- 
com Italia- Deutsche  Telekom 


would  sink  the  planned 
merger  with  Telecom  Italia. 

Deutsche  Bank,  the  coun- 
try's largest  bank,  pat  on 
€UM  to  €5150  as  it  forecast 
a marked  increase  in  earn- 
ings at  its  Investment  bank- 
ing division  this  year. 

BASF  Slid  €1.49  to  €40.01 
ahead  erf  first-quarter  earn- 
ings next  week. 

AMSTERDAM  ended  little 
changed  despite  support 


ries  of  switching  earlier  in 
the  week,  lost  SFr2i8  to 
SFri7420,  as  they  traded  ex 
dividend. 

Thursday’s  high-flyer, 
UBS,  continued  to  draw 
strength  from  its  solid  21  per 
cent  rise  in  first-quarter 
from  telecom  and  technology  results.  The  shares,  up  4 per 
stocks.  The  AEX  index  set-  cent  on  Thursday,  added 
tied  053  lower  to  56153.  another  SFrlO  to  SFrsi9. 

Dutch  carrier  KPN  rose  a MADRID  ignored  losses  on 
healthy  €155  or  35  per  cent  Wall  Street  and  the  bigger 
to  €4250.  European  bourses  to  close 

Among  the  high-tech  7.70  or  05  per  cent  higher  to 
stocks  to  recover  from  last  87958.  boosted  by  a star  per- 
week's  plunge  were  software  formance  from  Telefonica, 
company  Baan.  up  IS  cents  The  carrier  was  the  sbarp- 
to  €850,  and  semi-conductor  est  riser  among  European 
manufacturer  ASML,  up  35  blue  dur»,  adding  €150  or 


HELSINKI  continued  to 
swing,  underperforming 


other  European  markets 
with  a 146-28  or  2.1  per  cent  •;.* 
fan  to  6584.01  on  the  Hex..' 
index,  ■- 

Nokia,  weighted  heavily  *• 
on  the  index,  shed  €3.15  °r  .,r 
4.1  per  cent  to  €74  offer  a * 
rise  of  almost  9 per  cent  on  7. 
Thursday. 

Written  mTh®*  by  MW**  I? 
Morgan,  Bertrand  Benoit  and  .* 
Paul  Grogan  " \ 


FTSE  Actuaries  Share  Indices 


European  series] 
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cents  to  €4450. 


45  per  cent  to  €4358,  paw- 


Tokyo  lifted  to  13-month  high 


ASIA  PACIFIC 


THE  WEEK'S  CHAMP  ES 
% change 


Shares  In  TOKYO  yesterday  2-2232 

surged  to  their  highest  level  Kuato  Lumpur +75 

In  almost  13  months,  as  tech-  Manila - ...+&8 

oology  issues  were  boosted  f^WX3ro  — — 

by  the  strong  performance  of  

the  Nasdaq  index  in  the  US.  

writes  Naoko  Naktmtae.  

The  Nikkei  225  Average  T^L tS 

rose  154  per  cent  or  25757  to  t*^_T "I'i 

dose  at  1652355,  Its  high  for  

the  day.  The  weighted  Nik-  1 ~~ 

kei  300  index  rose  1.46  per 

cent  or  3.65  to  26751.  while  Securities  rose  3 per  cent 
toe  broader  Topix  index  at  despite  negative  earnings 
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first-sector  stocks  climbed 
1.6  per  cent  or  21.03  to 
1535.47.  Volume  was  up  at 
578m  shares,  with  809  rising 
issues  and  359  felling. 

Communications  was  the 
strongest  performing  sector, 
rising  459  per  cent  Japan 
Telecom  continued  to  make 
strong  gains,  jumping  952 
per  cent  or  Y160.000  to 
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Anglo  dominates  Jo  burg  JtfgttiSSZSZ 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

.toh.ifincaburtf  was  mixed 
;i!trr  .•  Mother  session  domi- 
r.Jtod  by  trade  in  Anglo 
American  ;die;id  of  its  listing 
1;:  Lntulin  next  month. 

Th».‘  u vc rail  index  closed 
II. 7 hipht-r  at  6.7825.  driven 


up  by  a R1750  rise  in  Anglo 
to  R293.  Resources  rose  218.4 
to  75795  but  golds  gave  up 
2.6  to  9585. 

Industrials  eased  135  to 
7509.0  and  financials  lost 
59.1  to  95445  in  spite  of  a 
March  trade  surplus  double 
market  estimates. 


were  each  about  to  buy  a 15 
per  cent  stake.  NTT  DoCoMo 
was  also  up  6.11  per  cent  or 
Y370.0QO  to  Y6.430.fl00. 

Internet  stocks  also  con- 
tinued to  rise.  Yahoo?  Japan 
rose  7.75  per  cent  or 


announcements  from  lmutfaff 
brokers.  Daiwa  Securities 
rose  5.11  per  cant  or  Y36  to 
Y740  and  Nikko  Securities 
climbed  3.05  per  cent  or  Y20 
to  Y675.  but  Nomura  Securi- 
ties, the  largest  broker, 
underperformed  the  index, 
rising  0.72  per  cent  or  Y9  to 
Y1556. 

hi  Osaka,  the  OSE  fnrfr»r 
was  also  up.  rising  26856 
points  to  15.030J7. 

SEOUL  got  a late  boost 
from  a rise  in  brokerage 
stocks  after  the  Financial 
Supervisory  Service  said  the 
sector  returned  to  pre-tax 
profitability  in  1998.  Hie  sub- 
index for  securities  firms 


Y8,100500  to  Y43.JOQ.OOO  and  jumped  55  per  emit 


Softbank  jumped  3.02  per 
cent  or  Y470  to  Y16520. 


The  Composite  index  set- 
tled 1059  or  15  per  cent 


higher  to  75059,  helped  by 
overnight  gains  on  Wall 
Street  and  buying  orders 
across  toe  board  following 
the  rise  in  securities  stocks. 

MANILA  moved  2 per  cent 
ahead,  lifted  by  foreign 
investors  on  reports  that 
landing  shareholders  in  Phil- 
ippine Commercial  Interna- 
tional Bank  would  their 
stakes.  The  bank  rose  10 
pesos  to  245  pesos,  together 
with  bine  chips  and  other 

hanMng  stocks. 

The  composite  Index  put 
on  4656  to  2584.47  after  an 
intraday  foray  through  the 
2,400  resistance  level. 

KUALA  LUMPUR  pressed 
ahead  to  another  12-month 
high  as  foreign  investors 
bought  warrant  issues  and 
bank  stocks.  Some  analysts 
predicted  there  would  be  fur- 
ther strong  demand  next 
week.  The  composite 
gained  1059  or  L7  per  cent 
to  646.82. 

Banking  group  Commerce 
Asset  warrants  were  among 
the  most  actively  traded 
issues,  gaining  8 cents  to 
M&55.  However,  merchant 
banking  group  MZDF  war- 
rants lost  5 cents  to  58  cents 
on  profit-taking  after  they 
touched  a 1999  high  of  695 
cents. 


Analysts  said  falling  inter- 
est rates  ensured  that  war- 
rants, bank  stocks  and  con- 
struction issues  would 
remain  attractive. 

JAKARTA  ran  out  of 
steam  as  an  early  rally  lit  by 
overseas  gains  was  stubbed 
out  by  a plunge  in  cigarette 
firm  PT  Gudang  Garam. 

Gudang  Garam  tumbled 
Rpl,7D0  or  12  per  cent  to 
Rpl2500  as  analysts  took  the 
view  that  a recent  rally  had 
left  the  stock  overvalued  and 
rfpe  for  profit- taking. 

Banking  shares,  however, 
dominated  volume  charts, 
ahead  of  an  announcement 
by  the  central  bank  of  prog- 
ress in  the  government-led 
bank  recapitalisation 
scheme. 

The  composite  index 
ended  down  5555  or  15  per 
cent  at  473587. 

TAIPEI  put  on  15  per  cent 
as  foreign  funds'  persistant 
net  buying  and  Wall  Street’s 
overnight  rally  pushed  the 
weighted  index  above  the 
7,600  threshold. 

Raw  material  stocks  found 
the  best  demand,  with  tex- 
tiles up  35  per  cent,  rubber 
up  35  per  cent  and  paper 
shares  up  35  per  cent-  The 
weighted  index  climbed 
11850  to  7,61250. 
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NEWS  DIGEST 


OIL  & GAS 


BP  executive  appointed 
chairman  of  Sidanco 


A senior  executive  from  BP  Amoco  was  yesterday  elected 
chairman  of  Sidanco,  the  insolvent  Russian  oil  company  In 
which  the  British  oil  group  has  a 10  per  cent  stake.  The 
unanimous  ejection  of  Norrle  Stanley,  a BP  Amoco  vice 
president,  as  chairman,  along  wflh  a new  board  of  direc- 
tors, was  described  as  “an  important  first  step"  in  restruct- 
uring and  recapitalising  Sidanco.  Last  month  BP  Amoco 
wrote  off  $200m  of  Us  $484m  investment  In  Sidanco. 

BP  Amoco  said  It  would  not  put  any  fresh  capital  Into 
Sidanco  unless  a restructuring  plan  is  approved  by  share- 
holders, creditors,  and  the  Russian  federal  and  regional 
authorities.  Robert  Corzine 


Premier  to  lose  4%  of  production 

Premier  Oil,  the  exploration  and  production  company,  wHI 
lose  about  4 per  cent  of  its  forecast  production  this  year 
as  a result  of  repairs  to  a floating  vessel. 

Amerada  Hess  announced  that  its  Lfisge  Gorm  produc- 
tion storage  and  off-loading  vessel  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  Fife  Fergus  and  Flora  fields  In  the  North  Sea  for  about 
four  months.  Premier  said  it  would  lose  production  of 
about  1,400  barrels  a day  as  a result. 


HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  & TEXTILES 


Dawson  to  take  £600,000  charge 

Dawson  International,  the  Scottish  textile  group  that  made 
a heavy  loss  last  year,  is  to  take  a £600,000  charge  for 
reorganisation  and  staff  cuts  at  JE  Morgan,  its  thermal 
underwear  offshoot  in  the  US.  The  group  said  the  changes 
would  enable  JE  Morgan  to  generate  profits  and  cash, 
even  in  the  event  of  another  warm  winter,  by  moving  70 
per  cent  of  its  production  to  central  America.  But  the  sub- 
sidiary is  still  among  the  non-core  businesses  that  Dawson 
Intends  to  sell.  The  shares  fell  2Vip  to  18p.  James  Buxton 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


SB  in  US  diabetes  drug  move 


Bristol-Myers  Squibb  is  to  co-promote  Smith  Kline  Bee- 
cham’s  diabetes  drug,  Avandia,  in  the  US  in  a move  that 
should  broaden  Smith  Kline's  access  to  the  aH- important 
American  market  Avandia,  which  was  approved  on  Thurs- 
day by  a US  Food  & Drug  Administration  advisory  panel, 
has  big  sales  potential,  particularly  since  the  FDA  believes 
it  is  safer  than  its  main  competitor  - Rezulin,  made  by 
Warner  Lambert.  Victoria  Griffith  in  Boston 


PRIVATE  EQUITY 


Alchemy  secures  Goldsmiths  stake 


Alchemy,  the  private  equity  group  backing  a recom- 
mended management  buy-out  offer  for  Goldsmiths  jewel- 
lery group,  has  secured  only  34.1  per  cent  of  the  shares 
so  far.  It  said  yesterday  ft  had  purchased  42  per  oent  of 
Goldsmiths'  stock  which  pushed  its  holding  through  the 
29.9  per  cent  level  and  forced  It  to  launch  a mandatory 
offer  for  the  rest  of  the  group.  Dresdner  Klemwort  Benson, 
adviser  to  Alchemy,  is  preparing  the  offer  document. 


ENGINEERING 


United  sells  three  Neepsend  units 


United  Industries,  the  engineering  group,  is  to  sell  three 
businesses  to  their  management  for  £2.6m.  Cintride, 
Neepsend  Tools  and  Neepsend  Scotland  are  non-core 
businesses  acquired  as  part  of  the  Neepsend  group  in 
1997.  Further  acquisitions  are  now  expected. 
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COMPANIES  & FINANCE 


PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT  FUND  MANAGER  ENTERS  THE  FRAY  IN  COMPETITION  WITH  DElfflgEY 


MAM 


By  Nonna  Cohen,  Property 
Correspondent 


Mercury  Asset  Management, 
the  fund  manager,  is  prepar- 
ing to  back  a bid  for  Grey- 
coat that  would  Include  the 
management  of  the  property 
group. 

Greycoat  is  already  facing 
a hostile  all-paper  takeover 
bid  worth  £216m  from  its 
smaller  rival,  Delancey 
Estates.  The  offer,  launched 
last  month,  prompted  Grey- 


coat to  announce  that  Its 
directors  had  already 
decided  to  put  it  up  for  sale, 
and  that  it  would  hold  a ten- 
der to  attract  the  highest 
bidder. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
MAM  bid  is  being  backed  by 
the  fund  manager's  private 
equity  division,  which  Is  an 
investor  alongside  Greycoat 
and  Hermes,  the  pension 
fund  management  company, 
In  the  former  NatWest 
Tower,  now  known  as  Tower 


42.  It  is  expected  that  the 
gristing  executive  directors 
would  have  a relatively 
small  equity  stake,  rising  if 
specificed  performance  tar- 
gets are  met 

Additional  financing  for 
the  transaction  could  be 
raised  by  Merrill  Lynch 
International,  MAM’S  parent 
company,  which  has  a signif- 
icant corporate  property  fin- 
ancing team. 

Delancey  and  related 
numbers  of  its  concert  parly 


have  acquired  roughly  102 
per  cent  of  Greycoat,  at  an 
average  share  price  of  l&Sp. 
At  Dahomey's  dosing  share 
price  last  sight  of  imp,  up 
ttp.  its  after  was  wrath  200p 
a share.  Greycoat's  shares 
dosed  down  %p  at  233p. 

Delancey  has  yet  to  pro- 
duce its  report  ami  accounts 
fix- its  fiscal  year  to  March  31 
1999,  leaving  shareholders 
unable  to  evaluate  its  offer. 

Analysts  had  speculated 
that  the  Defemcey  offer  was 


intended  to  spark  a bidding 
war  for  its  own  stake.  _ 

At  280p.  just  below  <fcey- 
coat’s  current  net  asset 
value;  Delancey 's  stake,, 
which  it  acquired  for 
roughly  £ 13.1m,  is  worth 
5ZL9BEL 

However,  according  to 
Delancey's  listing  particu- 
lars, much  of  that  gain 
would  be  wiped  out  by  the 
costs  of  the  lad. 

The  expenses  of  the  offer 
and.  the  issue  of  the  new 


Delancey  shares.  Including 
registration  and  listing  fees, 
accounting  fees  and 
expenses,  are  estimated  to 
amount  to  . about . EL5m 
(excluding  VAT).*1  the  docu- 
ment says. 

Greycoat  has  said  tint 
bids  will  be  considered  by.  its 
non-executive  directors  and 
its  adviser.  NM  Rothschild, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  sugges- 
tion that  its  executives  had 
backed  a bid  favourable  to 
themselves. 


By  Beanie  Bratawa, 
Baofchg  Ettor 


The  1999  Jeep  Grand  Cherokee,  one  of  DsfcrrterChryBfer'B  range  of  vehicles 


Daimler  Chrysler  blow  to  Inchcape 


By  Susanna  Voyte 


Inchcape,  the  former  trading 
company  that  is  transform- 
ing itself  into  a motor  dis- 
tributor, yesterday  said  it 
would  lose  Daimler- 
Chrysler’s  business  from  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  news  came  at  the  end 
of  a week  in  which  the  group 
had  announced  a £53Gm  cash 
handout  for  shareholders  - 
marking  the  symbolic  end  to 
the  restructuring  of  one  of 
the  oldest  names  in  the  City. 

The  agreement  with 
DaimlerChrysler  covered 
import  and  distribution 
activities  for  the  Chrysler 


and  Jeep  brands,  which  have 
been  a growth  area  for  Inch- 
cape.  The  group  had  held  the 
business  for  seven  years.  Its 
shares  yesterday  fell  6Kp,  to 
15lKp. 

Inchcape  said  the  agree- 
ment represented  less  than  4 
per  cent  of  operating  profit 
However,  the  decision  by 
DaimlerChrysler  - created 
in  a merger  of  the  German 
and  US  vehicle  manufactur- 
ers last  year  - underlines 
the  possible  risks  to  distribu- 
tors from  global  consolida- 
tion In  the  industry. 

DaimlerChrysler  said  the 
move  was  part  of  its  strate- 
gic development  in  Europe 


after  the  merger.  It  now  had 
the  TWffKsany  infrastructure 
and  impetus  to  take  impact 
and  distribution  activities 
in-house. 

Inchcape  admitted  that  the 
Hwiiwgr  of  the  announcement 
was  unfortunate,  coming  as 
it  approached  the  end  of  its 
transformation-  However,  it 
insisted  that  the  agreement 
with  DaimlerChrysler  was 
“fairly  small  in  the  grhpmp 
of  things”. 

At  the  end  of  1998  Inch- 
cape had  £30m  of  net  assets 
tied  up  in  the  business,  the 
majority  of  which  were 
vehicles  and  parts.  At  the 
end  of  this  year  Daimler- 


Chrysler will  buy  back  any 
remaining  stock  of  vehicles 
and  parts  at  net  asset  value. 

Inchcape  has  sold  five 
businesses,  and  the  disposal 
of  the  sixth  is  expected 
before  the  end  of  June.  On 
Monday  the  group 
announced  that  it  expected 
to  be  able  to  send  a circular 
to  shareholders  with  details 
of  the  planned  lOOp-a-shan? 
pay-out  once  the  Wggest  dis- 
posal - the  S75Gm  (£4E6m) 
sale  of  its  Chilean  bottling 
Operation  - was  complete. 

Analysts  said  that  the 
announcement  was  a blow 
but  did  not  undermine  the 
group’s  strategy. 


The  sound  of  lamentation 
spread  ova:  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth n conference  centre 
yesterday,  as  Barclays  share- 
holders gathered  to  mourn 
their  bank’s  loss  of  two  chief 
executives  in  quick  succes- 
sion and  - in  the  eyes  of 
some  - its  loss  of  status  as  a 
first-division  bank. 

"Where  we  woe  the  num- 
ber one  bank,  we  are  now  on 
the  back  foot  to  defend  our-, 
selves,"  enmpfgiwed  Bonner 
Thomas,  at  yesterday’s 

annual  mjaHtig 

Tm  appalled  to  be  a 


shareholder  of  Barclays 
Rank.  Wears  now  descanted 
to  a smaH  provincial  bank,” 
grumbled  another  share- 
holder. 

Hie  complaints  and  criti- 
cisms were  a sad  send-off  to 
Andrew  Buxton,  presiding 
for  the  last  time  after  six 

ywiTS  as  r4in1rvmn 

But  Barclays’  upheavals 
were  evident  even  on  the 
ballot  papers  for  the  meet- 
ing; which  still  proposed  the 
election  of  Michael  O’Neill 
as  a director.  Mr  O'Neill,  a 
former  Bank  of  America 
live,  had  been  due  to 


BICC  investor  seeks  Wassail  meeting 


take  over  early  this  month 
as  chief  executive,  filling  a 
four-month  gap  since  the 
sudden  resignation  of  Martin 
Taylor.  But  Mr  O’Neill  bad 


to  pufi  out  last  week  after 
developing  a heart  condition. 

Mr  Buxton,  however, 
defended  the  bank’s  perfor- 
mance: "The  business  is  per- 
forming welL  I believe  the 
business  is  very  much  on  the 
front  foot,''  he  said. 

Another  shareholder 
. suggested  that  Barclays 
might  do  better  to  merge 
with  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 

Mr  Baton  replied  that  the 
board  would  consider  pro- 
posals, but  only  If  they  were 
consistent  with  the  group's 
strategy  and  good  for  share- 
holders:  “We  are  not  taking 
our  eye  off  the  main  task, 
which  is  to  create  value  for 
you  as  shareholders." 

He  reassured  shareholders 
that  Sir  Peter  Middleton, 
who  took  over  after  the 
meeting  as  chairman  and 
remains  as  temporary  chief 
executive  until  the  hank  can 
fitid  another  candidate,  was 
“very  active",  though  five 
years  older  than  himself. 

Sir  Peter  has  returned  to 
Barclays  after  a brief  retire- 
ment last  summer.  His  repu- 
tation has  remained  appar- 
ently untarnished  in 
shareholders*  eyes  by  his 
stint  as  vice-chairman  and 
then  chairman  of  BZW  and 
Barclays  Capital,  the  group's 
investment  banking  oper- 
ations and  the  source  of 
most  of  its  troubles  in  the 
past  two  years. 


By  Susanna  Voyte 


A leading  institutional 
shareholder  in  BICC  ban 
written  to  the  underperform- 
ing cables  and  construction 
group  asking  it  to  hold  talks 
with  Wassail,  the  listed  ven- 
ture capital  group,  which 
has  said  it  may  hid  £746m  for 
the  business. 

Alan  Jones,  chief  execu- 
tive of  BICC,  said  he  would 
meet  the  shareholder  on 
Monday  to  explain  why  the 
potential  125p-a-share  cash 
offer  from  Wassail  should  be 
rejected  without  further 
talks. 


He  plans  a series  of  meet- 
ings with  institutions  and 
said  he  was  confident  his 
side  of  the  argument  - based 
on  his  strategy  to  improve 
the  underperforming  busi- 
ness - would  be  accepted. 

Wassail,  which  on  Thurs- 
day received  a “put  up  or 
shut  up”  ultimatum  from  the 
Takeover  Panel,  yesterday 
kept  its  foot  in  the  door  as 
the  lpm  deadline  laid  down 
by  the  panel  for  it  to  for- 
mally table  a bid  passed.  It 
put  out  a statement  agreeing 
not  to  make  another  offer 
Within  12  months  imipws  it 
gained  BICC  board  backing. 


The  group,  which  had  said 
it  would  not  launch  a hostile 
bid,  failed  to  persuade  the 
panel  that  it  should  be 
allowed  formally  to  table  an 
offer  that  would  have  been 
subject  to  two  conditions  - 
lapsing  if  BICC's  proposed 
sale  of  its  energy  cables  busi- 
ness went  ahead  or  if  Was- 
sail failed  to  gain  board 
backing  for  its  bid  by  day  81 
of  the  bid  process. 

Chris  Miller,  Wassail's 
chief  executive,  hopes  insti- 
tutional shareholders  will 
put  pressure  on  BICC  to 
open  talks.  He  wants  them 
to  vote  down  the  £275m  sale 


of  the  cables  business  to 
General  Cable  Corporation 
of  the  US  at  the  BICC 
extraordinary  meeting  called 
for  May  4.  . 

People  dose  to  the  group 
said  the  fate  of  the  battle 
now  rested  with  sharehold- 
ers, who  could  also  vote  to 
adjourn  the  egm  to  allow 
talks  to  take  place  between 
the  BICC  board  and  WassalL 

BICC  yesterday  said  it 
would  be  prepared  to  open 
talks  only  if  Wassail  made 
an  offer  , significantly  higlw 
than  125p.  Wassail  has  built 
up  a 9.3  per  cent  stake  in 
BICC  at  a cost  of  £34m. 


First  Leisure  and 
Cannons  in  talks 


By  Charias  Pratzflc  and 
Scheherazade  Danesfaktai 


Role  of  the  City  gent  called  into  question 


Susanna  Voyle  and  Caroline  Daniel  look  at  two  decisions  by  the  Takeover  Panel 


Two  decisions  this  week  by 
the  Takeover  Panel  have 
focused  City  attention  on  the 
UK  takeover  regulator, 
which  eschews  the  statutory 
approach  adopted  in  many 
other  countries  in  favour  of 
gentlemanly  hints  and  per- 
suasion. 

The  rulings  by  the  panel, 
under  Patrick  Drayton,  the 
recently-appointed  director 
general,  on  Michael  Ash- 
croft’s bid  Corporate  Ser- 
vices Group  and  Wassail’s 
approaches  to  BICC  have  led 
some  City  advisers  to  ques- 
tion the  consistency  of  its 
decision-making. 

Both  cases  binge  on  condi- 
tions that  the  bidders 
wanted  to  put  in  their,  offers. 
Mr  Ashcroft,  the  entrepre- 
neur and  Conservative  party 
treasurer,  understood  that 
the  Panel  would  allow  him 
to  launch  a bid  of  up  to 
£282m  provided  that  direc- 
tors at  CSG,  the  recruitment 
company,  were  not  removed. 

When  some  directors  were 
forced  to  leave  after  share- 
holder pressure,  Mr  Ashcroft 
tried  to  withdraw  his  bid, 
but  was  told  that  the 


changes  to  the  board  were 
not  “sufficiently  material  to 
justify  invoking  the  condi- 
tion”. As  a result  he  has 
been  obliged  to  proceed. 

Wassail,  the  quoted  ven- 
ture capital  group,  wanted  to 
make  a £746m  bid  for  BICC, 
the  f'^h'iexi  anri  construction 
business,  with  the  conditions 
that  the  planned  sate  of  the 
cables  business  was  halted 
and  that  the  management 
agreed  the  bid  by  day  81  of 
the  timetable. 

The  Panel  rejected  this 
unusual  idea.  Effectively, 
Wassail  was  suggesting  a 
hybrid  bid,  neither  recom- 
mended nor  hostile. 

People  dose  to  Wassail  say 
the  group  feels  the  Panel 
may  have,  by  its  ruling, 
deprived  shareholders  of  the 
right  to  decide  on  the  offer. 
“The  Panel  is  standing  in 
the  way  of  an  offer  that 
could  have  been  put  In  front 
of  shareholders,  “ they  say. 

The  group  Is  now  depen- 
dent on  institutional  share- 
holders putting  pressure  on 
the  BICC  board  to  meet  Was- 
sail 

Advisers'  believe  the  Panel 


is  wary  of  possible  litigation. 

"When  I started  in  the 
City  the  takeover  code  was  a 
thin  book,  because  the  spirit 
of  it  carried  more  clout  than 
the  letter,”  said  one  adviser 
connected  to  the  CSG  deaL 
“Now  all  of  the  spirit  has  to 
be  written  down,  which 
means  lawyers  get  to  play 
around  with  it.  These  days 
you  don't  get  such  robust 
views  from  the  paneL” 

The  Panel  relies  on  build- 
ing consensus.  Two  case  offi- 
cers are  appointed  to  each 
offer  reporting;  to  the  direc- 
tor general,  a City  figure  sec- 
onded to  the  role  for  up  to 
two  years.  “Pinal  decisions 
are  always  reached  collec- 
tively," says  an  insider. 

One  City  lawyer  said  the 
Pend  was  especially  sensi- 
tive to  conditions  which  It 
felt  were  open  to  too  much 
subjective  interpretation  and 
which  might  give  the  bidder 
too  much  control. 

The  Panel  admits  the  ques- 
tion of  objectivity  is  crucial. 
"If  a company  puts  a condi- 
tion in  an  offer  it  should  be 
objective  and  not  subjective, 
or  dependent  on  the  judg- 


ment of  the  bidding  com- 
pany,” another  insider 
explained. 

New  Carlisle,  Mr  Ash- 
croft’s vehicle  for  the  bid, 
has  said  it  will  not  appeal 
against  the  Panel's  dedskra. 
In  practice,  It  has  other 
options  that  would  enable  it 
to  lapse  its  bid.  It  could,  for 
example,  choose  not  to  raise 
the  terms  of  the  offer,  and 
demand  a 90  per  cent  level  of 
acceptances  from  sharehold- 
ers within  the  21-day  offer 
period.  According  to  a take- 
over lawyer  from  Clifford 
Chance,  this  Is  a more  typi- 
cal way  of  letting  a bid  lapse, 
rather  than  by  invoking  con- 
ditions. 

The  Panel  insisted  yester- 
day that  it  was  wrong  to  link 
the  CSG  and  Wassail  cases. 
“They  are  completely  sepa- 
rate issues,'*  it  said. 

However,  Panel  officials, 
already  under  pressure  from 
European  moves  for  statu- 
tory regulation,  must  be 
acutely  aware  that  any  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  quality 
of  its  rulings  in  the  City 
would  weaken  its  position 
further. 


Cannons  Group  and  First 
Leisure  are  in  talks  about 
merging  their  health  and  fit- 
ness businesses  in  a deal 
that  would  create  the  largest 
group  of  its  kind  in  the 
UK. 

The  talks  are  understood 
to  be  at  an  advanced  stage. 
The  deal  under  discussion  Is 
structured  as  an  all-paper 
transaction  but  it  is  unclear 
which  group's  shareholders 
would  have  the  upper  hand. 

It  is  understood  that  First 
Leisure  would  retain  its 
other  leisure  interests, 
which  include  nightclubs 
and  tenpin  bowling  alleys. 

The  combined  group 
would  be  have  more  clubs 
than  David  Lloyd  Leisure, 
the  health  and  fitness  busi- 
ness owned  by  Whitbread, 
the  pubs  and  leisure  group, 
but  they  would  each  have 
about  the  same  number  of 
members. 

Whitbread’s  David  Lloyd 
and  Curaon  clubs  had  100,000 
members  last  year,  accord- 


ing to  brokers  Granville,  and 
29  clubs. 

First  Leisure/Cannons 
have  50,000  members  each 
and  about  40  clubs  between 
them.  First  Leisure  declined 
to  comment  but  in  January 
it  said  it  was  in  exploratory 
talks  with  a number  of  third 
parties  about  a range  of  stra- 
tegic initiatives. 

The  £lbn  health  and  fit- 
ness business  has  been  one 
of  the  fastest-growing  areas 
In  the  leisure  sector  and  the 
stock  market  has  been 
happy  to  pour  money  into 
the  sector.  Operators  such  as 
Holmes  Place,  Fitness  First 
and  Dragons  Health  Clubs 
have  all  Boated  within  the 
past  two  years. 

The  sector  is  dominated  by 
a proliferation  of  relatively 
small  operators  with  the  top 
11  operators  accounting  for 
just  7 per  cent  of  the  market, 
according  to  Granville 
Equity  Research. 

Shares  in  Cannons  rose  2p 
to  I96Vip  yesterday,  valuing 
at  £267m.  First  Leisure 


it 


shares  were  unchanged  at 
250p,  valuing  it  at  £4i3m. 


B&B  likely  to  win 
conversion  vote 


By  Oiristopher  Brown-Humes 
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It  could  be  curtains  for 
carpetbaggers  on  Monday  as 
the  Bradford  & Bingley,  the 
second-largest  building  soci- 
ety, is  expected  to  announce 
it  has  seen  off  an  attempt  to 
force  it  to  convert  to  a ham» 
That  would  mean  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people 
voting  to  turn  their  backs  on 
windfalls  of  about  £1,000 
each. 

It  would  be  the  latest  set- 
back for  carpetbaggers  - 
speculators  who  join  societ- 
ies hoping  for  a conversion 
windfall  - and  possibly  a 
fatal  one.  Nationwide,  the 
biggest  society,  has  twice 
seen  off  attempts  to  force  it 
to  convert  to  a bank,  and 
yesterday  announced  it 
would  not  be  facing  a third, 
challenge  this  year. 

Moreover,  Michael  Har- 
den*. the  self-styled  carpet- 
bagger-in-chief, has  all  but 
thrown  In  the  towel.  He  has 
withdrawn  from  board  elec- 
tions for  Britannia  building 


society,  while  Nationwide 
has  rejected  his  latest 
attempt  to  stand  for  its 
board. 

John  Wriglesworth,  a 
building  society  analyst 
said:  "If  B&B  wins  its  vote 
fsily.it  is  the  end  of  carpet- 
hasang-  It  is  dead.  It  is  no 
David  Anderson, 
chief  executive  of  Yorkshire 
Building  Society,  says:  "If 
it  wifi  be  a turning 


JP™****  dates 
back  to  the  American  civil 
war  when  Yankees  moved 
into  the  southern  states  to 
make  money  out  °f  post-war 

M?re  than  100 
EEL**  - W 1995  - Peter 
a fon]aer  chief 
executive  of  Woolwich 
Wled  the  term  to  building 
society  speculators. 
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By  Gillian  Tett  in  Tokyo 

Nomura  Securities,  Japan's 
largest  broker,  yesterday 
posted  a Y397bn  f$3.32bn) 
group  net  loss  due  to  large 
write-offs  of  domestic  real 
estate  loans  and  trading 
losses  in  overseas  markets. 

Nomura's  loss,  which  fol- 
lows a profit  of  Y76bn  the 
previous  year,  was  reflected 
at  the  other  two  large  bro- 
kers. Daiwa,  the  second  larg- 
est broker,  incurred  a 


Franco  Serna  be  offered 
his  baud,  hesitated,  then 
cautiously  put  his  other 
arm  around  Ron  Sommer's 
shoulder.  It  was  neither  a 
firm  German  handshake,  nor 
an  effusive  Italian  hug. 

The  awkward  embrace  this 
week  by  the  ambitious, 
bespectacled  chief  executives 
of  Telecom  Italia  and  Deut- 
sche Telekom  was  telling. 
The  European  telecommuni- 
cations giants’  proposed 
merger,  announced  in  Lon- 
don, attempts  to  reconcile 
not  just  Roman  and  Teu- 
tonic business  cultures. 

The  deal  feces  regulatory 
complications,  disapproving 
financial  markets,  deep 
resentment  from  France 
Telecom,  misgivings  in  the 
Rome  government  and  an 
existing  bid  for  Telecom 
Italia  from  Olivetti,  the  rival 
Italian  telecoms  group. 

On  top  of  that.  Mr  Bernabe 
and  Mr  Sommer  have  to 
overcome  widespread  scepti- 
cism and  show  their  planned 
co- leadership  can  actually 
work.  “They  have  to  get  it 
right,”  says  Peter  Roe,  tele- 
coms analyst  at  Paribas  in 
London.  “If  the  deal  goes 
through  it  will  be  due  to 
their  zeal  and  assiduity." 

Both  are  dominating  per- 
sonalities. Mr  Sommer,  49.  is 
arguably  the  more  aggres- 
sive. In  the  four  years  since 
he  moved  from  Sony  Europe. 
Deutsche  Telekom  has 
changed  , from  a state-owned 


Yl27bn  net  loss,  compared 
with  a Y84bn  net  loss  in  fis- 
cal 1997.  Meanwhile.  Nikko, 
the  third  largest  broker 
reported  a heavy  Y177.5bn 
net  loss,  compared  with  a 
YTlbn  loss  in  fiscal  1997. 

The  losses  were  broadly  in 
line  with  market  expecta- 
tions. However,  their  size 
underlines  the  severity  of 
the  problems  dogging 
Japan's  brokers  as  they 
grapple  with  legacy  of  the 
1980s  bubble  and  current 


monopoly  to  a listed  com- 
pany facing  domestic  compe- 
tition and  determined  to  be 
the  hunter  in  a fast-consoli- 
dating telecoms  world. 

Mr  Sommer  is  focused. 
Divisions  which  are  under- 
performing  quickly  receive 
his  attention;  corporate  com- 
munications are  kept  on  a 
leash.  He  keeps  personally 
abreast  of  technology  devel- 
opments. 

Mr  Sommer  was  bom  in 
Israel  but  studied  mathemat- 
ics in  Vienna,  gaining  spe- 
cial exemption  to  obtain  his 
doctorate  at  the  unusually 
young  age  of  22.  His  special- 
ist subject  was  probability  - 
which  perhaps  explains  his 
multi-level  international 
business  strategy. 

Mr  Bernabe  can  be  simi- 
larly inscrutable.  In  Janu- 
ary, barely  five  weeks  into 
his  new  job  and  a month 
before  Olivetti  launched  its 
hostile  bid.  Mr  Bernabe,  50. 
was  saying  big  mergers  and 
alliances  between  large 
European  state  or  former 
state-owned  telephone 
monopolies  made  little 
sense. 

Like  Mr  Sommer  he 
defends  the  logic  of  the  Deut- 
sche Telekom/Telecom  Italia 
deal.  But  he  has  lived  up  to 
his  reputation  as  a tough, 
determined  manager  pre- 
pared to  take  on  his  coun- 
try's political  establishment 
to  defend  his  company  from 
what  he  considered  was  an 


economic  recession  in  Japan. 

The  poor  results  come  at  a 
particularly  critical  time, 
since  the  financial  sector  is 
undergoing  a wave  of 
restructuring.  This  is  partly 
because  Japanese  companies 
are  increasingly  losing  mar- 
ket share  in  their  domestic 
markets  to  western  competi- 
tors. 

Nomura,  which  has 
already  forged  a loose  alli- 
ance with  Industrial  Bank  of 
Japan,  yesterday  partly 


unsolicited  offer  in  the  worst 
interest  of  his  shareholders 
and  company. 

Six  years  ago  Mr  Bernabe 
was  put  in  charge  of  Eni.  the 
state  oil  group.  It  was  then  a 
corrupt  and  bloated  loss- 
making company.  He 
cleaned  it  up.  organised  its 
privatisation  and  refocused 
it  on  its  core  oil  and  gas 
business. 

He  seemed  the  perfect  can- 
didate to  sort  out  Telecom 
Italia.  Its  privatisation  two 
years  ago  was  ill  conceived. 
In  that  period,  the  company 
went  through  a succession  of 
top  management  upheavals 
with  four  different  chairmen. 
Morale  was  at  rock  bottom 
and  the  company  was  lacing 
aggressive  competition. 


blamed  its  poor  performance 
on  Y80bn  trading  losses  in 
Russia  and  YISObn  losses  to 
its  US  real  estate  business. 

The  broker  also  made 
Y348bn  write-offs  for  a 
domestic  real  estate  affiliate, 
which  extended  large  loans 
during  the  1980s  bubble. 
Operating  income  at  a par- 
ent level  rose  from  Y42bn  to 
Y48bn,  but  at  group  level  It 
fell  352  per  cent  to  Y625bn. 

Nikko’s  results  were  also 
dented  by  loans  that  the  bro- 


Mr  Bernabe.  a chess  player 
and  student  of  military  strat- 
egy. organised  his  defences 
against  Olivetti:  a large 
share  buy-back;  the  conver- 
sion of  his  company’s  non- 
voting shares  into  voting 
stock;  a €22.9bn  offer  for  the 
40  per  cent  minority  in 
the  company's  highly  suc- 
cessful TIM  cellular  tele- 
phone unit. 

But  be  was  knocked  once 
again  when  his  own  share- 
holders this  month  deserted 
the  extraordinary  meeting 
called  to  approve  the  plan. 
Most  chief  executives  would 
have  probably  considered 
resigning.  Not  Mr  Bernabe. 
A few  days  later  his  contin- 
gency plan  emerged:  the  pro- 
posed blockbuster  merger 


ker  has  extended  to  real 
estate  affiliates.  However,  it 
also  recorded  Y158bn 
extraordinary  losses  due  to 
restructuring  in  the  wake  of 
the  alliance  it  forged  with 
Travelers,  the  US  group. 

Daiwa  Securities  reported 
a fall  to  group  revenues  from 
Y 523 bn  to  Y354bn.  creating 
an  operating  loss  of  Y89bn 
from  Yl4bn.  Daiwa  Securi- 
ties has  also  recently  made 
large  write-offs  for  domestic 
real  estate  affiliates. 


The  deal  may  never  take 
off.  But  many  people  who 
know  the  deceptively  mild 
mannered  Mr  Bernabe 
suggested  that  the  Deutsche 
Telekom  merger  is  possibly 
yet  another  gambit  in  his 
match  against  Olivetti. 

Should  the  Deutsche  Tele- 
kom deal  succeed,  many 
familiar  with  Mr  Bemabe’s 
style  find  it  difficult  to  see 
how  he  can  share  power  for 
long  with  Mr  Sommer, 
whose  relentless  drive 
Tnpgns  he  is  tipped  as  the 
most  likely  survivor.  For  Mr 
Bernabe  it  is  not  an  immedi- 
ate issue.  He  may  anyway  be 
plotting,  not  the  next,  but 
probably  three  or  four  sur- 
prises ahead. 


convince 

investors 

By  ffikkf  Taft  in  Chicago 

Shares  in  Kellogg,  the  US 
cereal  producer,  fell  yester- 
day morning,  as  investors 
remained  ambivalent  about 
the  ljkely  success  of  its  turn- 
round  efforts  in  the  face  of  a 
30  per  cent  drop  to  first-quar- 
ter profits,  to  SllStSm. 

Kellogg’s  sales  in  the  quar- 
ter actually  improved,  from 
$1.64bn  to  $1.75bn,  and  the 
Michigan-based  company 
said  that  its  volume  growth 
in  the  three-month  period 
had  run  at  8.7  per  eent. 
above  the  internal  plan. 

Carlos  Gutierrez,  who  for- 
mally took  over  as  chief 
executive  yesterday  and  has 
been  charged  with  trying  to 
re-establish  Kellogg’s  posi- 
tion In  the  face  of  competi- 
tion from  both  cheaper  own- 
label  products  and  some 
shrewd  marketing  by  rival 
General  Mills,  added  that  the 
volume  growth  bad  been 
spread  broadly. 

It  was  reflected  in  both 
cereal  products  and  conve- 
nience foods  in  “most  operat- 
ing units  around  the  world”, 
he  said. 

The  earnings  slide,  mean- 
while. was  partly  due  to  a 
$25.6m  after-tax  charge,  cov- 
ering redundancies  and 
retirement  payments,  as  the 
company  tried  to  take  out 
costs  and  improve  margins. 
Ahead  of  these  items,  after- 
tax profits  were  $l44.4m. 
with  earnings  per  share  fall- 
ing from  42  to  36  cents. 

Kellogg  also  pointed  out 
that  it  faced  a “difficult” 
comparison  with  the  first 
quarter  of  1996.  The  earnings 
result  was  1 cent  better  than 
market  forecasts,  on  aver- 
age, bad  suggested. 

However,  analysts  remain 
cautious,  having  seen  a suc- 
cession of  very  weak  quar- 
ters and  a widespread  man- 
agement shake-up.  Kellogg 
has  seen  its  US  market  share 
slide  over  the  past  decade, 
from  more  than  40  per  cent 
to  about  32  per  cent,  while 
the  breakfast  cereal  market 
Itself  has  shrunk. 


Telecoms  marriage  faces  a compatibility  test 

Deutsche  Telekom  and  Telecom  Italia  chiefs  have  dominating  personalities,  write  Ralph  Atkins  and  Paul  Betts 


Franco  Bernabe  (left}  and  Ron  Sommer  will  have  to  show  they  can  work  together  AP 

with  Deutsche  Telekom. 


Consortium  to  arrange 
sale  of  Pekao  Bank 

Poland's  treasury  has  given  a consortium  made  up  of 
Unicredito  Italiano,  the  Italian  bank  and  Allianz,  the  Ger- 
man insurer,  the  exclusive  right  to  negotiate  the  terms  of 
the  sale  of  a 52  per  cent  state  stake  in  Pekao,  the  coun-  “ 
try's  largest  commercial  bank.  The  decision  means  the 
relection  of  a rival  offer  for  Pekao  from  Citibank.  Unicredito 
now  has  to  conduct  due  diligence  at  Pekao  and  finaPBe  ^ 
the  price  of  the  stake  which  has  a market  value  of  around 
$94  Dm. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  offer  Unicredito  would  buy  a 50.1 '' 
per  cent  stake  while  Allianz  would  take  a 2 per  cent  stake. 
Last  year  the  treasury  sold  a 20  per  cent  stake  in  Pekao  ‘ 
through  the  stock  exchange.  Pekao  controls  20  per  cent  of . 
Poland's  banking  market  and  is  the  largest  bank  by  capi-  % 
taJisation  and  loan  portfolio.  Unicredito  Is  being  advised  by  . 
Dresdner  Kleinwort  Benson  working  with  Merrill  Lynch  ! 
while  CSFB  are  the  treasury’s  advisers. 

Christopher  Bobinski,  Warsaw 


NEW  ZEALAND 


Brierley  Investments  in  venture 

Brieriey  Investments  yesterday  announced  it  was  forming  a "■ 
US$200m  joint  venture  fond  with  Rothschild  of  New  York 
to  target  companies  recovering  from  the  Asian  economic 
crisis.  It  will  also  form  strategic  alliances  with  other  invest-  J 
merit  institutions  to  exploit  opportunities  in  leading  listed 
companies  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  the  UK,  Europe  and  “ 
Asia.  Investments  will  range  in  size  from  NZ$2 00m  to 
NZ$1  bn  (US$547m). 

Sir  Selwyn  Cushing,  chairman,  said  the  venture,  the  Asia 
Recovery  Fund,  would  be  managed  jointly  with  Rothschild.  ’■ 
He  said  the  board  was  considering  moving  the  head  office 
of  the  company  from  Wellington  to  Asia,  probably  Singe-  ; 
pore.  Terry  Hall,  Wellington  ‘ 


NORWAY 


Statoif  chiefs  offer  to  go 

Statoil,  Norway's  state-owned  oil  company  and  largest 
enterprise,  was  rocked  by  a management  and  board 
shake-up  yesterday  following  a NKr17bn  ($2 .2 bn)  cost 
overrun  on  a Norwegian  offshore  oil  and  gas  field  develop-  ‘ 
ment.  Harald  Norvik,  Statoil  chief  executive  of  1 1 years, 
and  Terje  Vareberg,  deputy  chief  executive,  offered  to  step  . 
down  after  the  oil  and  energy  ministry  decided  not  to  rein-  j 
state  the  majority  of  its  board  members. 

Mr  Norvik 's  independent  decision  to  step  down  until  the 
new  board  next  week  can  take  a decision  was  sparked  by 
a 25  per  cent  cost  increase  on  the  Aasgard  project  off- 
shore Norway,  from  NKr47bn  to  NKr64bn.  ■ 

The  dismissals  affect  most  of  Norway's  business  heavy- 
weights including  Kjell  Kran,  chief  executive  of  Union  Bank 
of  Norway,  one  of  Norway’s  largest  banks,  Tormod  Her-  - 
m arisen,  chief  executive  of  the  proposed  Norwegian- 
Swedish  telecommunications  merger  between  Tele  nor  and  " 
Telia,  and  Yngve  Haagensen,  secretary  general  of  the  Nor-  1 
wegian  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  Valeria  SkdkJ,  Oslo  ' 
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SPECIAL  MEETING 
FOR  HOLDERS  OF  SAVINGS  SHARES* 
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SAILING  CLUB 


Corporate  sailing,  teaching 
and  racing  at  Poole  using  ten 
identical  boats,  huge  potential, 
all  ready  tor  season  with  many 
repeat  bookings. 
£55,000  plus  VAT 
tor  boats  and  all  e^npmera. 
Club  Sailing  Poole 
Tel/Fax  01202  687575 
possiie  to  mow  to  other  Socabon. 
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International  Directory  of 
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Including  New  Inventions  & Innovations 

Over  175  Pages  covering  more  than  40  Countries 
For  FREE  details  send  Name  £ Address  ro:  AGM  SpaMad  AibCsUcrs, 
AGM  Boose.  23:  CARTER-HATCH  Road  . London  EN3  5E8 


PREMER  CENTRAL  LONDON 
OPTICAL  PRACTICE 
Exc^ttond  opporturtty  to 
occMre  a ptosbg^oos,  growing 
practice,  in  a key  toe  attain. 
Excellent  potontta/  tor  ftifise 
expcrelon,  or  as  flagship  store  / 
head  otflee  tor  up-market 
mUfflpte  or  ^oup. 

Far  bitter  tafrnuuaoa.  jppk  h cradnkper 
ux  Bn  B6383.  Rnxul  Tuan, 

One  Soadnrad  Bridge,  Looi*  SEI  9HL 


WEST  YORKSHIRE  BASH* 

PLANT  SALES/HIRE  BUSINESS 


PROFITABLE  ESTABLISHED 
COMMNY  WITH  EXCELLENT 
POTENTIAL.  £7fOtL  TURNOVER  PA. 
NICHE  MARKET  PRODUCT.  IDEAL 
ADDITION  TO  LARGER  CONCERN. 
OPTIONAL  3^00  50 FT  FREEHOLD 
PREMISES  IN  Y»  ACRE  SECURE 
YARD. 

CONTACTS  MR  G CHRISTIE. 
POBOX  ICC.  LEEDS. 

W YORKS.  LSI2  2UF 


LIVE  TELEPHONE 
ANSWERING  IN  YOUR 
COMPANY  NAME 

Dedicated  line 
Allocated  operators 
Media  response  & 
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Thousands  of  Private  Investors 
use  Infotrade.  Everyday. 
Want  to  know  why? 
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service  provider  - now  includes  FREE  Internet  access  J 
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Italian  ministers  hit  go  Pado 

out  at  telecoms  deal  won  by  Bell 

Rome’s  finance  chief  says  merger  has  air  of  acquisition  by  Deutsche  Canada 


THE  LEX  COLUMN 


By  James  Blitz  In  Rome 
and  Peter  Norman  to  Brussels 

Three  Italian  ministers 
yesterday  attacked  the 
planned  merger  between  Tele- 
com  Italia  and  Deutsche  Tele- 
kom as  signs  grew  that  the 
proposal  could  be  blocked  by 
the  disagreement  between  the 
Rome  and  Bonn  governments. 

Vincenzo  Visco,  Italy’s 
finance  minister,  said  the  deal 
had  the  air  of  an  “ acquisition" 
by  the  German  side  rather 
than  a 50-50  partnership. 

“It  is  not  reasonably  accept- 
able or  conceivable  that  Tele- 
com Italia  should  be  acquired 
by  a state-owned  German  com- 
pany. The  conditions  ought  to 
be  clear  the  privatisation  of 
Deutsche  Telekom  and  a 50-50 
partnership  in  the  new  group," 
said  Mr  Visco. 

Enrico  Micheli,  Italy’s  public 
works  minister,  said  Telecom 
Italia  was  “too  important  for 
the  nation  to  be  the  subject  of 
an  acquisition". 

Salvatore  Cardinale,  commu- 
nications minister,  said  the 


German  side  needed  to  give 
"clear,  precise  and  rapid  sig- 
nals" on  parity  between  Deut- 
sche Telekom  and  Telecom 
itaiin  and  the  sell-off  of  Bonn’s 
remaining  72  per  cent  stake  in 
Deutsche  Telekom. 

However,  the  German  gov- 
ernment said  there  was  no 
need  to  revise  an  assurance  it 
had  given  the  Italian  Treasury 
that  it  would  not  directly  inter- 
fere in  the  running  of  Deut- 
sche Telekom.  But  it  did  not 
rule  out  a meeting  with  the 
Italian  government 

The  comments  from  the  Ital- 
ian ministers  represent  fears 
that  it  will  be  difficult  politi- 
cally to  accept  what  is  seen  as 
a renationalisation  of  Telecom 
Italia  following  its  privatisa- 
tion almost  two  years  ago. 
Some  ministers  hack  Roberto 
Colannino,  the  Olivetti  chief 
executive,  who  is  pressing 
ahead  with  plans  for  a take- 
over bid  for  Telecom  Italia. 

It  emerged  yesterday  that 
arrangements  hud  been  finali- 
sed for  a €22L5bn  <$24hn)  syndi- 
cated loan  to  partly  finance 


Olivetti’s  hostile  bid,  which  is 
likely  to  be  launched  formally 
next  Friday. 

Meanwhile,  the  European 
Commission  yesterday 
approved  Deutsche  Telekom's 
takeover  of  Max  Mobil,  Aus- 
tria’s second  biggest  mobile 
phone  operator,  in  a deal  that 
will  add  to  the  complexity  of 
any  eventual  EU  inquiry  into 
the  Deutsche- Italia  deal. 

Karel  van  Miert,  the  EU 
competition  commissioner,  has 
indicated  the  Brussels  anti- 
trust authorities  are  concerned 
that  the  proposed  merger  of 
the  German  and  Italian  tele- 
coms giants  could  cause  prob- 
lems in  the  Austrian  and  Ital- 
ian markets. 

It  is  also  expected  that  Mr 
van  Miert ’s  nffirialu  will  look 
closely  at  product  markets 
such  as  internet  access  and 
data  processing  transmission 
as  well  as  fixed  and  mobile 
telephony  to  establish  how  far 
the  new  company  would  pose  a 
threat  to  free  competition. 
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Hyundai  to  pay  $2.1bn  for 
chip  maker  LG  Semicon 


By  John  Burton  In  Seoul 

Hyundai,  South  Korea’s 
largest  conglomerate,  yester- 
day agreed  to  pay  WonJL560bn 
($2.l5bn)  for  LG  Semicon  to 
create  the  world's  largest 
memory  chip  producer  in  a 
state-sponsored  merger. 

Hyundai  also  announced 
new  details  of  its  plan  to  cut 
its  $80bn  debt,  including  the 
possible  sale  of  its  oil  refining 
and  steel  operations. 

The  chip  deal  ended  months 
of  negotiations  since  the  IX} 
group  rejected  Hyundai’s  ini- 
tial offer  of  Wonl^OObn. 

Hyundai  Electronics  was 
selected  in  December  to  take 
over  LG  Semicon  in  a govern- 
ment effort  to  reduce  overca- 
pacity in  main  export  indus- 
tries. 

-It's  not  a low  price  since 
Hyundai  will  have  to  assume 
LG  Semicon 's  debt  of  at  least 
Won5,000bn,"  said  Namuh 
Rhee,  research  bead  at  Sam- 
sung Securities. 

Officials  recently  pressed 


Hyundai  to  raise  its  offer  so 
that  the  deal,  the  centrepiece 
of  the  government’s  industrial 
consolidation  programme, 
would  be  quickly  concluded. 

Analysts  expect  cost-saving 
benefits  or  the  merger  will  not 
occur  for  another  two  or  three 
years  because  the  two  chip 
makers  use  different  produc- 
tion technologies  and  must 
wait  until  the  next  generation 
of  memory  chips  to  integrate 
operations. 

The  deal  is  expected  to 
increase  financial  pressure  on 
Hyundai  group,  whose  debt 
burden  is  more  than  five  times 
equity.  The  total  debt  of  the 
merged  chipmaker  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than 
Wonl4.000bn,  or  10  times 
equity,  according  to  Samsung 
Securities. 

Hyundai  said  it  would  pay 
Wonl,560bn  to  LG  soon  after  a 
final  contract  was  signed  by 
June  30.  This  would  Include 
shares  that  Hyundai  holds  in 
Dacom,  a telecommunications 
operator  that  LG  is  interested 


in  acquiring.  The  remaining 
payment  or  Wonl.OOObn  would 
be  paid  in  five  equal  instal- 
ments by  2002. 

There  are  suggestions  that 
Hyundai  Electronics’  creditor 
banks  might  ease  the  financial 
pressure  by  offering  debt-fbr- 
equity  swaps  or  debt  write- 
offs. 

But  this  could  provoke  objec- 
tions from  the  US,  which 
claims  debt  conversions  by 
nationalised  lwnira  amount  to 
state  subsidies  that  would  vio- 
late international  trade  laws. 

Hyundai  Electronics  and 
South  Korea’s  Samsung  Elec- 
tronics, which  between  them 
have  40  per  cent  of  the  global 
market  for  memory  chips,  are 
the  main  competitors  of 
Micron  of  the  US,  which  has 
complained  about  Korean  state 
support  for  the  chip  industry. 

The  merger  is  expected  to 
eliminate  LG  Semicon’s  pro- 
posed chip  plant  in  Wales, 
although  Hyundai  may  pro- 
ceed with  its  chip  facility  in 
Scotland. 
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By  Join  Barham  In  SSo  Paulo 

A consortium  led  by  Bell 
Canada  International  yester- 
day won  the  auction  for  a 
licence  to  set  up  a new  tele- 
phone network  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil’s  wealthiest  state,  to 
compete  with  Telefonica,  the 
Spanishrowned  operator  of  the 
existing  privatised  system. 

The  winning  consortium 
won  the  “mirror"  licence 
because  of  the  aggressive 
investment  targets  it  pledged. 
Both  the  Bell  Canada  consor- 
tium, which  inrtudaw  califom- 
ia-based  Quallcom  and  WLL 
International,  and  its  oppo- 
nent, an  Argentlne-Uruguayan 
group,  offered  the  minimum 
price  of  R$70m  ($4l.7m)  for  the 
licence  itself. 

The  arrival  of  an  alternative 
to  Telefonica  should  be  good 
news  for  consumers  who  have 
suffered  serious  disruption  to 
services  as  Telefonica  strug- 
gled to  meet  performance 
targets  set  by  the  regulator 
Anatel. 

Last  year  the  Spanish  group 
paid  R$5.78bn  {then  equivalent 
to  $4ittm)  for  control  of  the 
Sdo  Paulo  network,  paying  a 
64  per  cent  premium  over  the 
minimum  price. 

The  mirror  auction  was  also 
good  news  for  the  government, 
which  failed  to  attract  any 
interest  in  the  franchise  at  a 
previous  auction  in  January,  > 
as  the  country’s  currency  cri- 
sis gathered  pace.  Yesterday’s 
auction  follows  a successful 
privatisation  in  April  of  the 
SSo  Paulo  state-owned  gas 
company,  sold  for  $996.7m,  119 
per  cent  over  the  minimum 
price. 

Brazil's  rehabilitation  in 
international  markets  was  fur- 
ther underlined  this  week  with 

the  successful  launch  of  its 
first  bond  issue  in  more  than  a 
year. 

The  Bell  Canada  consortium 
will  use  wireless  local  loop 
technology  to  install  its  net- 
work more  quickly  and 
cheaply  than  using  conven- 
tional technology.  Bell  Canada 
led  a virtually  identical  consor- 
tium to  sweep  the  territory 
covering  eastern  Brazil  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January. 

R6gio  Martins,  telecom  ana- 
lyst at  Deutsche  Bank  in  S3o 
Paulo,  said:  “It  costs  R$450  to 
install  a WLL  line,  half  the 
cost  of  a [conventional]  fixed 
Una  WLL  lines  are  digital  and 
are  quick  to  set  up." 
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Suddenly  beset  by  suitors,  who 
should  MediaOne  shareholders 
choose?  AT&T’s  $56bn  bid  for  the  US 
cable  group  is  currently  worth  15  per 
cent  more  than  the  $49hn  offer  from 
Comcast,  a rival  cable  operator. 
More  than  a third  erf  AT&T’s  pro- 
posal is  to  bard  cash,  which  can  be 
increased  to  maintain  the  value  of 
the  bid  if  its  stock  drops.  Meanwhile, 
family-controlled  Comcast  is  paying 
only  in  non-voting  shares.  Since 
both  offer  a similar  vision  - a bun- 
dle of  electronic  services  piped  into 
homes  via  broadband  cable  networks 
- AT&T's  bid  looks  superior.  ' 

But  it  is  not  as  clear  cut  as  that 
Comcast  is  a young,  entrepreneurial 
company  in  an  industry  growing  at 
three  to  four  times  the  rate  of  the 
telephone  giant's  core  business. 
Granted,  AT&T  is  being  transformed 
into  a more  aggressive,  faster- 
growing animal  by  Michael  Arm- 
strong, chairman,  and  the  shares 
have  nearly  doubled  since  he.  took 
over  in  November  1997,  but  Corn- 
cast’s  have  done  even  better,  so  its 
paper  might  be  more  attractive  to 
investors.  . 

And,  although  AT&T  is  offering 
more,  it  is  promising  only  $200m  in 
synergies  against  Comcast’s  JSOQm- 
plus  (an  estimate  AT&T  pooh-poohs). 
As  a result,  it  faces  substantial 
short-term  dilution  of  cash  flow  and 
earnings.  More  seriously,  after  $7Dhn 
of  previous  acquisitions,  there  is  a 
risk  that  AT&T  develops  indigestion. 

Although  AT&T  clearly  has  the - 
edge,  a higher  counter-offer  from 
Comcast,  especially  if  partnered  by 
Microsoft,  one  of  its  shareholders,  is 
still  possible. 

Automobile  Association 

If  ever  there  were  a case  for  being 
wary  of  windfall  mania,  the  Automo- 
bile Association,  the  UK’s  leading 
car  recovery  organisation,  is  it  It  is 
not  yet  clear  that  it  will  be  sold  or  go 
public.  Even  so,  valuations  of  £1.5bn 
(£L4bn)  look  wildly  optimistic.  More 
conservative  figures  would  yield 
£200  each  for  the  On  full  members. 
If  the  AA  loses  its  mutual  status, 
caipetbaggmg  wifi  not  be  the  reason. 

Mutual  building  societies  - which 
borrow  from  savers  to  lend  to  home- 
buyers  - make  a profit  and  have 
substantial  reserves.  But  the  AA  is 
running  close  to  empty  on  both 
counts..  The  rationalisation  of  the 
past  two  years  has  bad  a cost  — . 
about  £50m  last  year  In  a business 
making  little  return  on  £600m  of  . 
sales.  Investment  is  also  needed. 
Although  the  organisation  has  about 
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£i50m  in  reserve,  some  must  be  kept 
as  a cnsUon  against  borrowing. 

So  if  the  AA  needs  mtive  money, 
why  not  sell  it  to  a dee£ppocke£ed 
hacker?  The  auction  for  the  RAC,  its 
smarter  rival,  has  thrown  up  plenty 
of  candidates,  g the  RAC,  (including; 
British  School  of  Motoring)  can  fetch 
£40Qm,  what  value  might.  be  placed 
on  the  market  leader?  The  AA's 
breakdown  serrice  is  60  percent  big- 
ger than  the  RAC’s.  EArtag  a nuditipZe 
of  L5  times  sales  - a generous  com- 
parison - gives  around  £650m.  H is 
just  plausible  that  financial  services,, 
insurance  and  the  rest  could  drive 
the  total  to  £lbn.  Anything  more 
would  depend  on  an  anction. 

But  a more  attractiyeproposifion 
might  be  for  the  AA  toi  turn  itself 
into  a company  to  gafo  access  to  the 
capital  markets  and  speed  up  "cul- 
tural change,  while  continuing  to 
expand  via  partnerships.  Only  a 
need  for  urgent  action 'should  drive 
it  into  the  arms  of  one  Ug.ba£ksr, 

Preussag 

- Alongside-  Mannesmann’s  shift 
Into  telpcranTnTnilcMHnng  PreUSSag’S 
transformation  from  stodgy  Indus- 
trial group. to  fast-growing  leisure 
service  provider  ranks  among  Ger- 
many's most  impressive . corporate 
re-inventions.  A flurry  of- acquisi- 
tions over  the  past  18  months  - the 
most  important  being  the  purchases 
of  market-leading  German  tour  oper- 
ator Hapag  Lloyd  for.  about  €L4bn 
(£920m)  and  of  a controlling  stake  in 
the  UK's  Thomas  Cook/Carlson  - 
has  created  Europe’s  pre-eminent 
tourism  company.  Along  the  way, 
Preussag  has  sold  its  steelworks  and 
coalnrmes  and  is  in  the  process  of 
quitting  shipbuilding  Much  should 
he  discarded  yet  But  the  result  is 
that  PreUSSag’S  shares  have  outper- 
formed the  Dax  index  by  40  per  cent 
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since  the  start  of  1998.  Number  ttsee 
in  aw  UK  market,  Preussag- woaltf- 
undoubtecHy  feel  threatened  should  \ 
: either  Airtours  or,  less  plausfltfsVthe 
even  bigger  Thomson  Travd  wrest 
First  Choice  from  its  proposed 
merger  with  Switzerland's'  Kqoni. 
Like  Thomson,  Preussag  is  a 
believer  in  the  marketing  and  scale 
advantages  of  being  top  dog.  - 
Few  expect  it  to  let  the- chance  of 
achieving  that  in  the  UK  slip  away. 
That  said,  Preussag  has  a lot  on  its 
plate  in  that  market  already.  Since  it 
has  virtually  no  presence,  in  Ffcance- 
and  Italy,  Club  Med.  in  which  the 
Agnellis  are  increasing  their 
stake,  could  be  a more  attractive 
'target 

Exchange  rates 

US  officials  have  been  laying  down 
_ the  law  about  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets. Robert  Rubin,  Treasury  secre- 
tary, has  said  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  money  should  not  be  used 
: to  prop  up  fixed  rate  regimes. 
Meanwhile,  Lawrence  Summers,  Mr 
Rabbi's  deputy,  has  said  that  coun- 
tries are  welcome  to  dollarise  their 
economies  but  the  US  will  not  act  as 
hank  supervisor  or  lender  of  last 
..  resort,  or  adjust  its  monetary  policy 
to'  help  a country  out.' 

In  short,  countries  have  to  deride 
between  floating  rates  or  a currency 
board/doHarlsation  - to  decide,  in 
other  words,  between  submitting  to 
.the  dictates  of  the  tree  market  or  the 
US  government 

Exchange  rate  pegs  have  an  unfor- 
tunate history  of  being  used  as  a 
substitute  for  more  painful  economic 
choices.  A strong  currency  can  be 
the  result  of  a strong  economy  but  Is 
unlikely  to  be  the  cause  of  one.  And 
while  it  may  seem  attractive  to  limit 
the  impact  of  volatile  currencies  on 
an  economy,  the  long-term  conse- 
quence of  such  an  arrangement  is 
-damaging.  The  domestic  private  sec- 
tor sees  the  peg  as  an  Implicit  guar- 
antee and  borrows  heavily  in  foreign 
currencies,  making  the  cost  of  aban- 
doning the  peg  calamitous. 

But  a currency  board  or  dollarisa- 
tion are  not  easy  choices.  Both 
involve  the  relinquishing  of  mone- 
tary policy-making  to  another  coun- 
try and  require  the  real  economy  to 
bear  the  whole  burden  of  outside 

shocks. 

For  many  countries,  that  is  nei- 
ther affordable  nor  politically  accept- 
able. Most  will  stick  with  a floating 
rate.  But  more  may  also  decide  that 
they  need  Chflean-style  capital  con- 
trols to  give  them  protection. 
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Europe  today 

France  and  the  Low  countries  wfll 
have  showers  or  longer  periods  of 
rain.  Later,  the  north-west  coast 
wiU  cloud  over,  with  rain  possible 
by  evening.  The  rest  of  central 
Europe  will  be  showery,  with 
sunshine  farther  east  towards 
Poland,  Belarus  and  the  Baltic 
states.  The  Iberian  peninsula  win 
be  line,  warm  and  sunny,  as  wffl 
most  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  Most 
of  Italy  and  the  Baftans  wfll  have 
sunny  spells  and  showers. 
Scandinavia  wfll  be  settled  and 

dry  with  sunshine. 

Five-day  forecast 

Fare,  dry  conditions  over  the 
Iberian  peninsula  wfll  break  down 
on  Sunday  as  unsettled  conditions 
over  north-west  Europe  extend 
southwards.  Other  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean, 
along  with  northern  Greece, 
Bulgaria  said  the  Balkans,  will 
continue  to  be  showery  with 
thundery  rain. 
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One.Tel  offers  low  cost  international  calls  from  your 
home  or  business  phone,  24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a 
week.  There  is  no  pre-payment  required  and  you 
don’t  even  have  to  change  telephone  companies.  Call 
us  now  to  register  on  0845  308  8788  between 
7am-l  I pm,  Mon.  to  Fri.  or  830am-5  JOpm  SaL  and 
9am-5pm  Sun.  Once  you  are  registered  simply  dial 
1878  from  your  touch  tone  phone  in  front  of  the 
national  or  international  number  you  wish  to  call. 

It  couldn’t  be  easier. 
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Amsterdam 
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Sun  32 
Thundor  33 
Sunny  26 
Cloudy  16 
Sun  22 
Rain  26 
Cloudy  24 
For  14 
Fair  36 
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Bombay 
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Thunder  19 
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Candy  in  a coalmine 
Pretty  and  feminine 
challenges  modem  utility 
PageX 


Toddler  training 
Tinky  Winky  got  the  bag  because 
little  ones  love  handbags' 
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The  natives  are  only  semi-restless.  As  they 
approach  election  day,  some  say  the  Scots’ 
growing  self-confidence  has  diminished  their 
introspection  and  allowed  them  to  go  in  search 
of  an  identity.  But  Brian  Groom  finds  Scotland  is 
not  yet  fully  at  ease  with  its  notion  of  itself 


In  two  weeks.  Scotland  will 
elect  a devolved  parliament, 
its  first  national  legislature 
since  independence  was 
signed  away  in  the  1707  Act  of 
Union.  This  election  is  unlike- 
ly to  pat  Scotland  on  the  road 
to  separatism  - the  ruling 
Labour  party  is  leading  in  the 
polls,  and  the  pro-indepen- 
dence Scottish  National  party 
appears  to  have  misread  the 
mood  - but  few  would  bet  oh 
what  might  happen  in  10  or  15 
years. 

The  political  awakening 
that  led  to  devolution  follows 
a cultural  revival  that- began 
three  decades  ago.  The  psy- 
chology of  it  fascinates  out- 
siders, who  come  searching  for 
its  meaning  - leaving  Scot- 
land's 5m  inhabitants  feeling 
prodded  and  poked  UkB  guinea 
pigs  in  an  experiment  about 
identity,  culture  and  national- 
ism. about  politics  and  belong- 
ing, about  the  importance  of 
local  roots  within  a globalised 
economy. 

Ian  Rankin,  crime  writs',  is 
worth  listening  to.  He  may 
lack  the  ehemimt  cool  of  an 
Irvine  Welsh  or  the  intellectu- 
al austerity  of  a “James  Kal- 
man, but  his  is  the  popular 
voice  of  the  Scottish  renais- 
sance. He  holds  eight  of  the 
top  10  slots  in  the  Scottish 
bestsellers'  list  Recently  he 
made  the  UK  top  10.  and  a tele- 
vised series  of  his  stories 
planned  for  this  autumn  is 
likely  to  increase  his  populari- 
ty south  of  the  border. 

“In  my  next  book  a prospec- 
tive member  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  is  bludgeoned  to 
death,”  Rankin  says  cheerily. 
Meanwhile  a down-and-out 
commits  suicide  by  throwing 
himself  off  Edinburgh's  Ninth . 
Bridge.  This  is  more  than  just 
another,  case  for  his  sleuth. 
Detective  inspector  John 
Rebus.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  deaths  - between  the 
haves  and  have-nots,  between 
the  Scottish  capital's  corridors 
of  power  and  its  tenements  of 
despair  - teQs  us  something 
about  the  Scottish  mind. 

Rankin’s  novels  contrast 
Edinburgh's  genteel  exterior 
with  its  dark  underside;  its 
public  probity  with  its  private 
vice;  its  elegant  town  houses 
with  its  poor  housing  estates; 
its  Catholic  east  with  its 
Protestant  west  Nationally, 
these  divisions  are  mirrored  in 
the  mistrust  between  garru- 
lous Glasgow  and  reserved 
Edinburgh.  “You  start  with 
the  divided  sett,  and  widen  out 
to  the  divided  city  and  then  to 
the . divided  country  - and 
eventually,  perhaps,  to  a divid- 
ed world,”  he  says. 

Scottish  writers  have  long 
been  obsessed  with  duality.  It 
Hag  to  do  with  being  a nation 
that  is:  not  a proper  nation: 
maintaining  your  identity 
while  submerging  it  in  some- 
tne  efee's.  In  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  The  Strange  Case 
afDrJekyU  and  Mr  Byde.  and 
James  Hogg’s  Confessions  of  a 
Justified  Sinner,  it  became  a 
Pafhtitoldcal  condition.  Some 
“e  as  a source  of  paralysis, 
an  excuse  for" Scotland's  £adl- 
®*ta  seize  its  own  destiny  - a 
Moon,  caught  in  two  minds. 
P*®.  diversionary  tactics 
a Jewish-style 
9 relish  for  glorious 


defeats  and  peodmigm  as  in 
the  proverb:  “Oor  first  breath 
is  the  beginning  o daith."  - 
Dualism  even  has  a fancy 
name,  the  Galpdrwilan  Anti- 
syzygy  (coined  in  1919  by  G. 
Gregory.  Smith,  it  holds  that  a 
plash  of  extremes  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  Scottish  psyche;. 
RJ).  Laing,  the  Glasgow  psy- 
chotherapist and  gage  of  the 
1960s,  turned  this  into  Scot- 
land's gift  to  the  world:  a glob- 
al malady  of  alienation 
between  the  inner  and  outer 
self.  ' 

Modem  orthodoxy  .says  - 
Scotland's  growing  self-confi- 
dence has  shaken  off  this  and 
other  demons  that  held  back 

the  nation  from  self-fnHTlnwit 

A flowering  of  culture  and  sci- 
ence, and  an  economic  trans- 
formation, have  created  the 
conditions  for  political  autono- 
my. At  last  the  Scots  know 
who  they  are. 

Rankin  is  not  so  sure.  “I 
think  we  are  stiH  struggling  to 
come  to  terms  with  that  iden- 
tity. Maybe  it  will  became 
clearer  when  the  parhamgnt  is 
up  and  running  and  people  get 
more  confident,  and  start  to 
ask  questions  about  them- 
selves." he  says. 

Few  doubt  there  has  been 
substantial  change.  Al>. 
Kennedy,  the  novelist,  says: 
Th  the  1970s,  we  were  going  to 
just  disappear  or  turn  it 
round."  Since  then  a nation 
that  had  submerged  itself  in  a 
British  identity,  and  accepted 
a tartan-and-heatber  image, 
has  remade  itself  for  the  mod- 
em world.  It  now  feels  more 
European  than  British. 

The  energy  came  from  with- 
in, assisted  by  the  1970s  back- 
to-your-roots  Zeitgeist  It  came 

from  writers  such  as  Alasdair 
Gray  and  Liz  Lochhead, 
painters  such  as  Ken  Currie  of 
the  Glasgow  Boys  school,  who 
explored  the  city’s  industrial 
past,  and  from  political  the- 


movie,  and  Robert  Carlyle  in 
the  highwayman  film  Phmkett 
and  Madeane. 

Scotland  started  t-hangiHg 
as  the  British  empire,  in 
which  Scots  played  a large 
part  as  soldiers,  traders  and 
colonial  administrators,  crum- 
bled - it  had  largely  gone  by 
1970,  but  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment continues.  Secularise- 
titm  of  western  societies  also 
helped  transform  traditionally 
Presbyterian  Scotland.  Scots 
had  participated  enthusiasti- 
cally In  the  British  state: 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  empire, 
itefandiwg  Protestantism. 
Without  either,  the  United 
Kingdom  in  its  existing  form 
began  to  be  questioned. 

Inside  Scotland,  the  change 
is  illustrated  by  the  reception 
accorded  a sentence  written  in 
1970.  Tam  Naim,  the  national- 
ist intellectual,  wrote  in  an 
essay:  “Scotland  will  be  reborn 
the  day  the  last  minister  is 
strangled  with  the  last  copy  of 
the  Sunday  Post”  Adapted 
from  French  anti-clericalism 
via  Diderot  (humanity  would 
be  free  when  “the  last  king 
was  strangled  with  the 
entrails  of  the  last  priest"),  it 
became  mythologised  as  a 
national  joke, 

The  minister  in  question 
was  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  seen  as 
suppressing  the  nation's  polit- 
ical instincts  by  sublimating 
them  into  homely  values 
espoused  by  the  biggest  selling 


Miralles,  is  ready  in  autumn 
200L 

The  Knit's  modem  role  is  a 
departure  from  its  traditional 
conservative  stance.  Working- 
class  Protestant  support  for 
the  status  quo  was  strong  as 
recently  as  1955.  when  Union- 
ists and  allies  won  50  per  cent 
of  the  Scottish  vote;  but  in  the 
1997  general  election,  the  Scot- 
tish Conservative  and  Union- 
ist party  won  18  per  cent  and 
no  seats. 

Scotland’s  Catholic  minori- 
ty, by  contrast,  traditionally 
voted  Labour  - a link  that  per- 
sists. On  the  whole,  however, 
' religious  sectarianism  has 
declined  as  society  has  become 
mare  secular,  and  it  Is  the 
political  link  between  Protes- 
tantism Unionism  that 
hag  decitofld  the  most. 

Presbyterian  Calvinism  also 
used  to  hold  a powerful,  con- 
servative grip  on  Scotland's 
morality;  that  has  gone,  too. 
Take  sex.  The  writer  RJ3.  Cun- 
nmgtiame  Graham  once  said: 
The  Scots  fornicate  gravely 
but  without  conviction." 
(Short  of  conducting  mass 
observation,  bow  could  he 
know?)  Wags  say  sex  in  Scot- 
land improved  dramatically 
when  central  heating  was 
invented.  The  truth  is  that  as 
religion  waned,  Scotiaiyi  expe- 
rienced the  same  changes  in 
sexual  behaviour  as  other 
western  societies. 

Scots  are  as  susceptible  to 
the  Coca-Cola  culture  as  other 


Scotland’s  move  to  setf-determination  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
decline  of  two  institutions:  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Sunday  Post, 
the  biggest  selling  newspaper  that  espouses  homely  values 


atre  groups  such  as  7:84  with 
its  play  The  Cheviot,  The  Stag 
and  The  Black  Black  Oil  . 

The.  more  cultural  confi- 
dence grew,  the  less  artists  frit 
the  need  to  deal  directly  with 
Scottish  identity.  It  produced  a 
new  generation  of  creators 
such  as  Douglas  Gordon,  the 
■Dimer  prize-winner,  and  the 
composer  James  MacMillan.  It 
made  Scotland  a world  leader 
for  style  bars  and  dance 
music.  It  spread  to  medicine 
and  scientific  discovery:  Dolly 

the  Sheep  was  cloned  near 
Edinburgh. 

Some  see  all  this  as  a 
reprise  of  the  18th  century 
Enlightenment.  “What's  hap- 
pening now  is  not  a million 
miles  from  that"  says  Janice 
Kirkpatrick,  director  of  the 
Glasgow  design  consultancy 
Graven  Images.  There  seems 
no  end  to  the  rise  of  Caledon- 
ian cooL  No  longer  is  Sean 
Connery  the  only  bankable 
Scot  in  Hollywood;  rising  stare 
include  Ewan  McGregor,  soon 
to  play  the  young  Obi-Wan 
Ken  obi  in  the  new  Star  Wars 


newspaper.  Naim  did  not 
choose  an  external  target, 
such  as  the  English,  or  even 
land-owners  and  capitalists: 
his  point  was  that  Scotland 
was  not  colonised,  but  self- 
colonised. . 

On  one  level,  his  vision  has 
proved  prescient  Scotland’s 
move . to  self-determination 
has  been  accompanied  by  the 
decline  of  both  institutions: 
the  Church  of  Scotland, 
known  as  the  Kirk,  had  660,000 
communicant  members  by 
.1997,  half  the  level  of  60  years 
before,  while  the  Sunday 
Post’s  circulation  has  halved 
to  740,000  in  little  more  than  a 
decade. 

What  he  failed  to  forecast 
was  the  radicallsation  of  the 
Kiris.  The  Kirk,  along  with 
other  mainstream  Christian 
churches,  has  played  a big 
part  in  the  fight  for  devolu- 
tion. The  Church  of  Scotland 
Assembly  Hall  in  Edinburgh 
wlfl  house  the  new  parliament 
until  its  new  building  near 
Holyrood  Palace,  designed  by 
Catalan  architect  Ernie 


nations.  Globalisation  mpan< 
they  enjoy  the  same  food  and 
drink,  watch  the  same  films 
and  buy  the  same  cars  as  oth- 
er people.  Ironically,  it  has 
brought  them  closer  in  behav- 
iour patterns  to  the  English, 
which  is  one  reason  for  the 
energetic  search  for  differ- 
ences. 

The  kilt,  for  instance,  is 
enjoying  a renaissance. 
Banned  after  the  1745  high, 
land  rebellion,  ft  became  a 
Unionist  and  lowland  cult 
when  popularised  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  In  the  19th  century.  It 
fell  into  contempt  among 
young  Scots  by  the  1980s, 
along  with  other  insignia  of 
Tory  tartamy,  but  has  made  a 
comeback  as  a national  icon  - 
often  worn  with  a T-shirt  and 
Dr  Martois  boots. 

Alan  Clements  and  his  wife 
Kirsty  Wark,  the  Newsnight 
presenter,  face  the  identity 
issue  more  than  most  Their 
television  production  compa- 
ny, Waih  Clements,  makes 
Programmes  for  Scotland  and 
the  UK  network. 


“My  father  was  a 
Labour-supporting 
British  Unionist  He 
always  said  he  had 
. more  in  common  with  • 
workers  in  Birming- 
ham and  Coventry  than 
with  [Scots  business- 
man] Sir  Hugh  Fraser. 

Bui  our  children  already 
think  of  themselves  as 
Scottish,  not  British.  It  wasn’t 
a question  for  him  and  it  isn't 
a question  for  them.  We  are 
the  questioning  generation." 
says  Clements. 

Like  others,  he  sees  a 
“reborn  sense  of  Scottish  iden- 
tity". That  view  is  shared  by 
Michael  Fry,  a Tory  historian 
and  pariiampflftflry  candidate. 
A long-standing  devolutionist. 
Fry  voted  against  Labour's 
plans  because  the  parliament 
will  not  have  responsibility  for 
raising  all  its  revenues,  but  be 
shares  the  excitement  about 
its  arrival. 

He  sees  cause  for  optimism: 
the  health  of  Scotland’s  econo- 
my, its  classlessness  (relative 
to  England)  and  social  mobili- 
ty. But  he  also  sees  “confu- 
sions” in  the  national  psyche  - 
notably  the  Scots’  tendency  to 
see  themselves  as  victims, 
blaming  other  people  (such  as 
Margaret  Thatcher)  when 
something  goes  wrong.  “ Scot- 
land is  going  to  have  to  learn 
quickly  that  in  the  new  politi- 
cal system  it  will  have  to  take 
more  responsibility  far  itself,’’ 

be  says. 

Other  factors  cause  concern 
to  some  observers.  A rise  in 
reported  incidents  of  anti-Eng- 
lish racism,  for  instance. 
Another  tendency  is  for  Scots 
to  pick  which  national  myths 
they  choose  to  believe  in;  see- 
ing themselves  as  oppressed, 
many  blot  out  their  past  role 
as  British  imperialists. 

For  a supposedly  sophisti- 
cated nation,  Scotland  swal- 
lowed the  unhistorical  Holly- 
wood hokum  of  the  film  Brave- 
heart  - an  inspiration  to  US 
white  supremacists  and  blood- 
and-violenoe  nationalists  the 
world  over  - hook,  line  and 
sinker.  The  SNFs  ratings  shot 
up  after  its  release,  courses  In 
Scottish  history  boomed,  and 
now  one  of  New  Scotland’s 
coolest  companies.  Red  Lemon 
in  Glasgow,  is  launching  a 
Braveheart  computer  game. 

All  of  which  suggests,  as  Ian 
Rankin  implies,  that  Scotland 
is  not  yet  wholly  at  ease  with 
its  notion  of  itself.  It  remains 
susceptible  to  crude  and 
romantic  messages  from  out- 
side. As  the  parliament  strives 
to  maim  an  impact,  Scotland’s 
identity  will  be  as  much  a bat- 
tleground as  its  political 
future. 

The  author  edited  Scotland  on 
Sunday  between  IS94  and 
1997.  Be  now  heads  the  FT's 
correspondents  around  the  OK- 
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Screen  test 
positive  for 
prostate 

Victoria  Griffith  explains  why  it  is  important  for  men 
to  understand  this  common  but  confusing  cancer 


Prostate  cancer  is  a confusing 
disease.  Treatment  must  be  tai- 
lored to  each  individual  case,  and 
it  can  be  difficult  for  patients  to 
understand  which  course  of 
action  is  the  best  The  good  news 
Is  that  most  sufferers  survive. 

While  the  disease  is  extremely 
common,  some  studies  have 
shown  that  60  to  70  per  cent  of 
men  over  the  age  of  80  have  it  - 
most  of  those  afflicted  die  of 
other  causes.  Yet  it  can  be  very 
dangerous.  Last  year,  about 
40,000  men  died  from  the  disease 
in  the  US.  where  it  is  the  second 
most  common  cause  of  cancer 
death  (after  lung  cancer). 

Because  cancer  that  spreads 
outside  the  prostate  gland  is  diffi- 
cult to  cure,  it’s  important  to 
catch  the  disease  early.  Annual 
checks  are  advisable  for  all  men 
over  50,  and  over  40  if  they  are  at 
high  risk  - such  as  a family  his- 
tory of  prostate,  or  even  breast, 
cancer. 

African-Americans  are  signifi- 
cantly more  likely  to  die  from  the 
disease  than  whites,  although  no 
one  knows  why.  Men  living  in 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  US  are 
also  at  higher  risk,  perhaps 
because  of  the  lack  of  selenium 
in  local  water  supplies.  A vasec- 
tomy may  increase  the  risk 
because  of  the  high  levels  of  tes- 
tosterone left  circulating  in  the 
blood. 

Prostate  cancer  may  be  pre- 
ventable. A Finnish  study  pub- 
lished last  year  suggested  vita- 
min E supplements  in  the  diet 
can  reduce  the  chance  of  develop- 
ing the  disease  by  32  per  cent, 
and  of  dying  Grom  it  by  42  per 


cent.  There  is  also  some  evidence 
that  selenium  and  licopene  - a 
nutritional  substance  common  in 
tomatoes  - high  soy  intake  and  a 
low-fat  diet  may  help. 

Once  prostate  cancer  has  been 
diagnosed,  it's  important  to 
remember  that  every  case  is  dif- 
ferent. Some  cancers  are  very 
mild  and  slow-growing;  others 
are  severe  and  extremely  aggres- 
sive. They  may  be  localised  and 
confined  to  the  prostate,  or  may 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  body, 
in  which  case  the  amount  of 
spread  becomes  a critical  factor. 

Tbe  most  important  measures 
of  the  disease’s  progress  are  PSA 
and  Gleason  scores.  PSA  mea- 
sures the  amount  of  a protein 
called  prostate-specific  antigen  in 
the  blood.  Because  this  protein  is 
produced  by  prostate  cancer 
cells,  its  level  indicates  severity. 
As  a general  rule,  PS As  above  10 
are  considered  advanced. 

Gleason  scores,  based  on  a 
biopsy,  may  be  even  more  help- 
ful. A number  below  seven  usu- 
ally means  it  is  safe  to  opt  for 
less  aggressive  treatment.  Higher 
scores  indicate  the  patient  is  at 
higher  risk. 

These  numbers,  however,  are 
by  no  means  infallible.  “I  had  a 
patient  recently  who  had  a PSA 
of  4.4  and  a small  bump  on  his 
prostate,"  says  Oliver  Sartor,  of 
the  Louisiana  State  University 
Medical  Centre,  New  Orleans. 

‘'Theoretically,  that  meant  the 
patient  was  at  low  risk,  and 
should  have  done  just  fine  after 
surgery.  But,  during  surgery,  we 
found  that  the  disease  had  spread 
beyond  tbe  prostate,  and  his 
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prognosis  now  looks  much 
worse." 

Once  a patient  has  some  indica- 
tion of  the  state  of  his  cancer,  he 
must  choose  between  a number 
of  treatments: 

□ Surgery.  Surgical  options 
include  removal  of  one  or  both 
testicles,  removal  of  the  prostate 
gland,  and  the  freezing  or  cancer 
cells.  Taking  out  the  prostate  is 
still  considered  by  many  the  gold 
standard  for  treatment.  It  is 
highly  effective,  but  will  proba- 
bly not  suffice  if  the  cancer  has 
spread  beyond  it.  Yet  side-effects 
can  be  severe. 

“Some  physicians  will  give  an 
optimistic  prognosis,  citing  evi- 
dence that  80  per  cent  maintain 
sexual  function  after  surgery," 
says  Charles  Myers,  of  the  cancer 
centre  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville.  "In  truth, 
□o  better  than  50  per  cent  are 
truly  active."  Urinary  inconti- 


nence is  another  disadvantage. 

□ Radiation.  This  is  usually  used 
to  combat  prostate  cancer  that 
has  not  spread  outside  the  gland. 
Side-effects  are  generally  severe 
and  include  impotence,  diar- 
rhoea, vomiting  and  pain  in  uri- 


prevalent. Up  to  90  per  cent  of 
radioactive  seed  recipients 
remain  sexually  active  after 
treatment.  For  less  aggressive 
prostate  cancers,  then  is  also 
strong  evidence  that  seeds  may- 
be just  as  effective  as  siagery. 


"What  works  well  for  one  person  may  be  a disaster  for 
another  Diagnosis  can  be  confusing,  but  if  s worth 
taking  time  to  understand  your  own  case1 


nation.  A new  version  of  this 
treatment  contains  radiation  to 
the  shape  of  the  tumour,  and 
may  cause  fewer  side-effects. 

□ Radioactive  seed  therapy.  This 
treatment,  until  recently  consid- 
ered experimental,  involves  plac- 
ing time-release  radioactive  seeds 
in  specific  areas  of  the  prostate, 
and  is  starting  to  become  more 


For  victims  of  advanced  can- 
cers, however,  this  is  not  a rea- 
sonable option.  Td  never  recom- 
mend seed  therapy  to  a patient 
with  a PSA  ova- 10  and  a Gleason 
over  six.*  says  Anthony  D’Amico, 
a leading  prostate  cancer  expert 
at  the  Dana  Farfaer  CUncer  Insti- 
tute, in  Boston. 

□ Hormonal  treatment.  Because 


prostate  cancer  thrives  on  testos- 
terone, hormonal  treatments  to 
lower  its  level  In  the  body  are 
sometimes  used  in  treatment  - 
usually  far  advanced  prostate 
cancers.  It  may  be  combined  with 
other  treatments,  such  as  radia- 
tion or  surgery.  During  treat- 
ment. sexual  function  suffers 
substantially,  although  impo- 
tence will  probably  disappear 
once  tbe  therapy  is  discontinued. 
□ Walt  and  see.  Sometimes,  the 
best  option  may  be  to  do  nothing. 
Age  is  a key  factor.  An  80-year- 
old  patient  with  a mild,  slowly 
progressing  cancer  might  not  be 
severely  affected  by  the  disease 
until  he  becomes  a centenarian. 
Because  the  odds  of  his  reaching 
that  age  are  slim,  simply  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  disease  may  be 
best 

Z Experimental  treatments.  If  all 
else  fails,  or  if  the  diagnosis  is 
particularly  grim,  patients  may 


wish  to  become  involved  wfttfj 
clinical  trials  for  non-approvedl 
treatments.  These  indude\vacJ 
cines  aimed  at  inducing  the  j 
body's  own  immune  system  to  t - 
attack  the  cancer,  and  techniques  j 
to  shrink  tumours  by.  choking } 
their  blood  supply.  \ \ 

The  most  important  thing  toi 
remember  when  reviewing  these 1 
options  is  that -every  patient,  and] 
every  cancer,  is  different  “Thisi 
is  - not  the  sort  of  disease  youi 
want  to.  get  advice  from  friends  J 
about,"  says  Myers.  "What) 
worked  well  for  one  person  may ) 
be  a disaster  for  another.  The  i 
diagnosis  and  options  can  be  con- J 
fusing,  but  it’s  worth  taking  the), 
time  to  understand  your  own  par- 1 
ticular  case."  J 

■ For  more  information  send  two  J 
1st  class  stamps  to  the  registered\ 
charity:  Prostate  Help  Association,  t 
Langworth,  Lincoln  LN3  5DF;  fax:  i 
0la22-753235.  [ 


Eating  disorders  were  unknown 
in  their  present  form  before  the 
19th  century.  Anorexia  nervosa 
was  first  described  in  the  1880s 
but  remained  a rare  medical  curi- 
osity until  well  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Bulimia  nervosa  was  not 
described  until  1979  but  has  since 
become  perhaps  the  most  com- 
mon type  of  eating  disorder 
encountered  in  clinical  practice. 

Eating  disorders  primarily 
affect  females  during  their  repro- 
ductive years  and  they  decline 
sharply  as  women  approach  the 
menopause.  They  are  prevalent 
in  western  and  westernised  soci- 
eties and  are  rare  or  almost  non- 
existent elsewhere. 

Given  these  intriguing  fea- 
tures. eating  disorders  have  been 
tortile  ground  for  theories  of  all 
kinds.  The  dominant  trend  has 
been  what  can  loosely  be  called 
the  socio-cultural  school  of 
thought.  This  theoretical  tradi- 
tion is  based  on  the  standard 
social  science  model  that  tends  to 
ignore  human  biology.  It  consid- 
ers that  human  behaviour  is 
entirely  “culturally  determined” 
and  that  human  nature  is  there- 
fore “endlessly  malleable". 

Many  assumptions  of  the  social 
science  model  have  been  shown 
to  be  erroneous.  We  now  know 
that  a complex  interaction  occurs 
between  pre-existing  biological 
tendencies  and  prevailing  envi- 
ronmental conditions  that  leads 
to  specific  patterns  of  behaviour. 


Darwin  cuts  through  the  thin  competition 


Anorexia  and  bulimia  are  not  disorders  of  eating  but  disorders  of  female  sexual  strategy,  argues  Riadh  Abed 

/tS9* 


By  neglecting  human  biology, 
socio-cultural  theories  have 
employed  circular  reasoning 
which  states  that  females  strive 
to  attain  a standard  of  thinness 
somehow  set  by  societies  in  the 
west.  However,  the  evidence  for 
this  societal  norm  is  gathered  pri- 
marily from  the  feet  that  many 
women  strive  to  attain  it  There 
is  no  clue  where  this  standard  of 
thinness  has  come  from  or  why  it 
continues  when  other  fashion 
trends  are  transient 

Evolutionary  theory  can  help 
us  break  out  of  this  vicious  cycle. 
Our  ancestors  lived  for  thou- 
sands of  generations  as  hunter 
gatherers  in  the  grasslands  of 
Africa,  and  many  features  of  this 
original  human  environment 
have  left-  their  mark  on  the 
human  mind  and  psyche. 

Men  and  women  have  always 
had  distinct  mating  strategies 
because  of  their  different  biolo- 
gies. These  strategies  are  not 
fixed  but  are  in  constant  interac- 
tion with  toe  prevailing  environ- 
ment. Nevertheless,  to  ignore 
these  biological  tendencies  could 
lead  to  serious  misunderstand- 
ings. 


Some  differences  stem  from 
fundamental  facts  about  males 
and  females.  For  example,  a 
woman  can  produce  a limited 
number  of  live  births,  Further- 
more. human  females,  unusually, 
stop  ovulating  at  menopause. 
Therefore,  youth  and  good  health 

Young  women  are  having 
to  compete  with  more 
and  more  older  women, 
who  strive  to  look 
thinner  than  their  years 


have  always  been  the  main  deter- 
minants of  a woman's  reproduc- 
tive value  and  consequently  her 
sexual  attractiveness. 

In  contrast  to  females,  men  can 
fother  an  unlimited  number  of 
offspring,  given  sufficient  access 
to  fertile  females,  and  there  is  no 
male  eqoi valent  to  tbe  female 
menopause.  Therefore  a man's 
value  as  a mate  is  less  easy  to 
evaluate  through  visual  cues. 


On  the  basis  of  these  factors, 
Darwinian  theorists  have 
suggested  that  women  are  more 
reliant  than  men  on  physical 
appearance  for  attracting  mates, 
as  this  will  give  a good  indication 
of  their  reproductive  value.  Con- 
versely men  rely  more  on  status 
and  earning  capacity.  Studies  of 
male  and  female  preferences 
have  upheld  these  assumptions 
worldwide. 

Furthermore,  we  now  know 
that  there  is  a more  or  less  uni- 
versal standard  of  taste  among 
men  that  relates  to  the  ratio  of 
waist  to  hip  in  women.  The  most 
attractive  ratio  is  that  commonly 
attained  by  young  women  of 
about  16  to  20  years  old  - the 
time  when  they  have  the  greatest 
number  of  fertile  years  ahead  of 
them. 

Females  of  this  age  group  in 
the  ancestral  environment  were 
usually  thinner  than  older 
women  because  they  had  not  yet 
been  exposed  to  the  repeated 
cycles  of  pregnancy  and  lacta- 
tion. 

Both  men  and  women  compete 
among  themselves  for  desirable 
members  of  the  opposite  sex;  this 
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is  termed  intra-sexuaT  competi- 
tion. The  new  Darwinian  formu- 
lation on  eating  disorders  sug- 
gests western  societies  today 
present  circumstances  that  inten- 
sify competition  between  women. 

These  new  conditions  include: 
the  rise  of  older  women  who  are 
relatively  thin  and  look  younger, 
the  increasing  Instability  of 
long-term  relationships;  and  most 
importantly  the  growing  indepen- 


dence of  western  women.  This 
increased  autonomy  has  meant 
that,  unlike  in  traditional  societ- 
ies, women  In  western  societies 
have  to  compete  for  mates 
largely  by  their  own  effort 
As  a result,  young  women  are 
haring  to  compete  with  more  and 
more  older  women,  who  strive  to 
look  thinner  and  younger  than 
their  years.  This  phenomenon 
has  spiralled  out  of  control,  prod- 


ucing the  inexorable  drive* 
towards  thinness  we  have? 
noticed  .in  recent  years.  Eating) 
.disorders  are  its  extreme  version,  i 
The  media  may  have  farther-' 
Intensified  this  process  of  "ran-! 
away  female  intra-sexual  compe-j 
tition"  by  printing  an  endless  j 
stream  of  pictures' of  thin,  young-  ■ 
looking  females.  Such  images  off 
women  would  have  contributed- 
to  the  process  of  intra-sexual; 
competition  by  again  raising  toe] 
level  of  expectation.  . ' J 
I would  therefore  argue  that' 
anorexia  and  bulimtoareuot  in  j 
fact  disorders  of  ^atingf.-huti 
disorders  of  female  sexual  strata 
egy.  This  Darwinian  theory  ' can  j 
account  for  a number  pL  facts 1 
that  remain  difficult  to  explain 
within  other  theoretical -tradi-' 
tions.  For  example,  it  may  be: 
why  eating  disorders  almost 
exclusively  affect  females  of 
reproductive  age  in  contempo- 
rary westernised  societies. 

It  is  too  soon  to  know  what 
effect  such  a Darwinian  formula- 
tion could  have  on  future  trends 
for  treatment  of  these  disorders. 
However,  as  research  becomes 
increasingly  guided  by  a frame- 
work that  takes  into  account 
both  biological  and  environmen- 
tal factors,  one  can  expect  bene- 
fits to  accrue  soon  in  the  form  of 
better  treatments. 

■ Dr  Riadh  Abed  is  a consultant 
psychiatrist  at  Rotherham  Gen- 
eral Hospital 
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Leggy  climber  saw 
they  say  <6.6) 

10  A flti 
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A little  bit  of  greenery  to 
throw  away?  (7) 

11  Prince  with  Anne  in  the 
frame?  (7) 

12  Data  presenting  the  Irish 
punt?  (5) 

13  when  queen  entertains  me 
she  goes  first  - to  convert 
the  pig?  (8) 

15  Most  people  on  the  move 

get  in  early  (10) 

16  We  abandon  a garment  in 
burlesque  (4) 

18  A reverse  reversed,  say  (4) 

20  Quality  of  Busy  Lizzie,  not 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  (101 

22  Draw  out  into  cover  - no 
deal!  (8) 

24  Begin  quarrel  (3-2) 

26  Russian  girl  returning  with 
satisfaction  to  the  devil  (71 

27  Love-sick,  a politician 
comes  to  light  (34) 

28  Body  warmer?  On  the  con- 
trary - and  It  isn’t  upright 
(5.7) . 
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2 Where  toddlers  can  safely 
pretend  to  write?  (7) 

3 Conservative  follows  a cov- 
er-up with  time-wasting  (8) 

4 It  sounds  the  proper  proce- 
dure (4) 

5 Musical  version  of  Clare 
Short  (10) 

6 The  poet  Blake  at  school 
piece  (5) 

7 The  veil  wifi  keep  mother 
quiet  during  vulgar  chatter 
(7) 

8 Aircraft  In  the  end  has  a 
false  measure  of  sound 
speed  (6.7) 

9 Mutual  loyalty,  the  new 
strippers'  code  (62£) 

14  Hit  child  - infant  - for 
showing  off?  (10) 

17  Take  the  plunge  about  ris- 
ing deprivation  and  pro- 
rogue? (8) 

19  Undependable  boy  about  to 
desert  (7) 

21  Cuckoo  shell  (7) 

23  The  middle  tsay)  of  Eliot's 
Land.  (5) 

25  Exit  - and  then  die?  (4) 
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BRIDGE  PAULMENDELSON 


Often,  the  play  to  trick 
one  to  vital,  but  we  do  not 
realise  It  at  the  time.  Here, 
toe  declarer  knew  the  card 
he  chose  from  dummy  could 
make  or  break  his  contract  - 
and  this  made  the  decision 
all  the  more  agonising. 
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Dealer  S N/S  vulnerable 

North  East  South  West 
1C  NB 
ID  NB  1NT  NB 

3NT 

West  leads  4*.  Which  spade 
should  dummy  play?  To 
Solve  the  problem,  distil  it  to 
its  constituent  parts.  The 
contract  is  easy  if  the  dub 
finesse  wins  as,  whatever 
you  do  initially,  you  have  a 
spade  stopper.  So,  assume 
that  the  club  finesse  is 
losing.  Then,  consider  the 
spade  distribution:  if  the 


suit  divides  4-3,  you 
cannot  lose  more  than 
three  spades  and  club; 
if  it  Is  6-1,  your  opponents 
cannot  establish  their  suit. 
Tbe  only  distribution  to 
concern  you  to  5-2,  so 
imagine  that  this  is  the 
way  it  to. 

Next,  you  should  envisage 
some  possible  layouts  of  toe 
high  cards.  If  East  holds  no 
top  honour,  you  want  to  play 
J4  from  dummy;  if  he  holds 
04.  then  K4  from  dummy 
wins  and  blocks  the  suit. ’If 
East  holds  A*,  then  you 
need  to  play  24  from  dummy 
to  ensure  two  stoppers  in  the 
suit.  Which  distribution 
exists? 

It  Is  a guess,  but  there  to 
one  final  source  of 
information;  the  auction. 
Assuming  the  worst  - that 
West  holds  KA  and  five 
spades  - why  did  he  not 
overcall  IS? 

With  AAQxxx  and  K*. 
surely  a IS  overcafi 
would  be  automatic? 

At  this  vulnerability, 
even  4A10xxx  and  K4 
would  probably  be  enough. 

If  the  worst  distribution 
does  exist,  then  East  to  much 
more  likely  to  hold  A4  than 
West  and,  for  that  reason, 
playing  a low  spade  from 
dummy  at  trick  one  is 
the  best  - and  winning  - 
option- 


CHESS  LEONARD  BARDEN 


Michael  Adams  has  scored  a 
career-best  result  at  Dos 
Hermanas  Seville,  winning 
first  prize  with  an  unbeaten 
6/9  at  one  of  the  all-time  top 
10  tournaments.  World 
champion  Garry  Kasparov 
stayed  away,  but  in  finishing 
ahead  of  the  other  great 
names  Anand.  Kramnik  and 
Karpov,  Adams  revived  talk 
of  a British  challenger  for 
Kasparov's  title.  India’s 
world  No  2 Vishy  Anand  In 
contrast,  failed  to  win  a 
game. 

Adams’s  opening  play  was 
more  secure  than  in  his 
previous  event  at  Linares, 
probably  because  of  his  new 
coach  Peter  Wells’s  expertise 
in  book  theory.  There  are 
still  sceptics  who  say  that 
the  27-year-old  Comishman 
lacks  a true  ambition  for  the 
highest  title,  so  Sarajevo 
next  month,  where  Adams 
meets  another  elite  field, 
this  time  including 
Kasparov,  will  be  cruciaL 

The  other  key  event  of  the 

summer  is  the  S3m  Fide 
world  knock-out 
championship,  now 
confirmed  to  start  in  Las 
Vegas  on  July  26.  Adams 
went  very  close  to  winning 
the  last  knock-out  title 
contest  at  Groningen  1997,  so 
this,  too  gives  him  a chance 
to  press  his  claims  to 
challenge  Kasparov  y 


Polgar  v M Adams,  Seville). 

1 e4  e5  2 Nf3  Nc6  3 Bb5  a6 
4 Ba4  NfB  5 G-0  Be7  6 Rel  b5 
7 Bb3  0-0  8 c3  d5  9 exd5  Nxd5 
10  Nxe5  Nxe5  11  Rxe5  C6  12 
d3  Bd6  13  Rel  Qh4  14  g3  Qh3 
15  Re4  Qf5  16  Nd2  Qg6  17 
Rel  15  18  Qf3  Kh8 19  Bdl  f4 
20g4h5  21  h3M622Qg2 
hxg4  23  hxg4  Bxg4  24  Re6 
Qh5  25  Bxg4  Nxg4  26  Rxd6 
Raes  27  Ne4  Ne5  28  £3  Nxf3+ 
29  Kfi2  Nh4  30  Qhl  gS  31  b4 
g4  32  Bh2  g3+  33  Kgl  NI3+ 

34  Kg2  Nh2  35  c4+  Kg8  86 
Qdl  f3+  37  Kxg3  Qg4+  38  Kf2 
Qh4r  39  Ke3  Qf4+  40  Kd4 
Qe5+  41  Re3  Ng4+  42  Kd2 
Qxb2+  43  Qc2  Qxal  44  Rg6+ 
Kh7  45  Rxg4  S 46  Resigns. 
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White  mates  in  six  moves, 
against  any  defence  (by  L 
Makaronets.  The  Problemist 
1998).  A six-mover  sounds 
bard,  but  Black  has  virtually 
no  choice  of  replies. 

Solution.  PageXXn 
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PERSPECTIVES 


ETHICS  TODAY  JOE  ROGALY 


We  are  to  the  age  of  micro- 
E**}*  labels  no  longer 

stand  Tor  dear  ideologies  or  sets 
of  values.  They  have  become 
logos,  means  of  identifying  alter- 
native troupes  of  office-seekers. 
We  do  not  elect  visionaries,  but 
actor-managers;  not  great  think- 
ers  who  will  try  to  change  the 
world  but  good  TV  performers 
whom  we  can  rely  on  to  tinker 
with  details. 

It  was  not  ever  thus.  When  she 
was  prime  minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  behaved  like  an  actor- 
manager  with  vision.  The  effect 
<rf  her  ministry  was  felt  where  it 
counts  most,  inside  our  beads. 
There,  in  our  memory-banks, 
Thatcherism  still  prevails.  Yet  it 
all  seems  so  long  ago. 

On  May  4 she  will  celebrate  the 
20th  anniversary  of  her  first  elec- 
tion victory.  Her  admirers  will  . 
doubtless  raise  a glass  to  her  on 
that  day.  The  rest  of  us  should  I 


The  trouble  with  those  who  lead  by  following 

The  visionaries  are  gone;  focus  groups  now  tell  politicians  what  voters  want  to  hear.  And  only  an  accumulation  of  little  mistakes  can  shift  those  in  power 


rejoice  on  November  10,  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Ber- 
lin Wall 

We  have  to  admit  that  these 
auspicious  dates  are  not  uncon- 
nected. It  would  be  absurd  to 
credit  Lady  Thatcher  with  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  suffocating  edifice  fell 
because  communism  could  not 
produce  the  goods. 

Yet  the  tree-market  Ideology 
that  has  been  attached  to  her 
name  was  powerful  enough  to 
destroy  the  old  British  Labour 
party  in  the  process  of  conquer- 
ing the  world. 

We  know  what  happened  nest. 
People  began  to  say  that  the  vic- 
torious Conservatives  would  be 
in  power  forever,  that  everything 
would  eventually  be  privatised, 
including  social  sendees. 

Funny  that.  Today  the  belief  is 
that  New  Labour  holds  the  key 
to  eternal  office,  that  it  is  the 


Tories  who  win  never  get  back. 

History  does  not  support  this 
view  now  any  more  than  it  did 
the  opposite  proposition  during 
the  years  of  Thatcher!  te  triumph. 
We  beard  its  counterpart  in  1968. 
after  old  Labour  won  a 100-seat 

you  say.  The  Conservatives  are  a 
rump  New  Labour  has  stolen  all 
the  Thatcher  policies,  added  in  a 
dash  of  social  conscience  and 
thus  rendered  itself  invulnerable. 

Let  us  agree  that  this  is  so.  We 
are  then  in  trouble.  No  demoo- 

Voters  want  the  benefits  of  the  market  ecconomy,  but 
they  also  want  certain  social  services.  We  want  low 
taxes,  but  high-quality  public  education 

majority,  a reward  from  the  vot- 
ers to  a collectivist  government 
that  had  shamelessly  bribed 
them  with  their  own  money. 
Labour  lost  the  next  election,  in 
1970. 1 seem  to  recall  some  people 
saying,  before  BUI  Clinton  came 
along,  that  the  White  House  was 
a Republican  preserve. 

Ah,  hut  it  is  different  this  time. 

racy  can  serve  its  citizens  well  if 
they  are  deprived  of  a reasonable 
opportunity  to  dismiss  one  party 
in  favour  of  another.  There  must 
be  a viable  choice.  It  is  obvious 
when  one  side  is  pro-capitalist, 
the  other  anti. 

But  what  happens  when  artful 
actor-politicians  tailor  their  poli- 
cies to  what  focus  groups  tell 

them  people  want  to  hear?  Ask 
President  Clinton.  Ask  Tony 
Blair. 

We  can  thus  understand  why 
the  Conservatives  were  informed 
by  their  leader  and  deputy  leader 
this  week  that  society  cannot  live 
by  the  rules  of  the  free  market 
alone.  It  is  what  market  research 
tells  them  to  say.  Lady  Thatcher 
spent  our  money  on  public  ser- 
vices. but  she  refrained  from 
bragging  about  it,  even  at  the 
fund-raising  dinner  at  which  she 
spoke  on  Tuesday. 

Her  successors  present  a pitiful 
spectacle.  Their  motive,  to  win 
support  for  their  party  by  shed- 
ding the  hard  Thatcher  image,  is 
transparent.  Yet  they  have 
grasped  an  important  paint  Vot- 
ers want  the  benefits  of  the  mar- 
ket economy,  but  they  also  want 
certain  social  services. 

We  want  low  taxes,  but  high 
quality  public  education.  We  like 


what  the  capitalist  cornucopia 
produces,  but  many  of  us  feel 
that  not  all  our  needs  are  best 
met  by  corporations.  Some  of  us 
even  regret  the  growth  of 
inequality  since  1978. 

Post-Marxist  parties  every- 
where have  to  wrestle  with  these 
contradictory  civic  demands. 
New  Labour  has  found  one 
answer:  low  cunning.  It  Increases 
taxes,  but  only  in  ways  it  hopes 
we  won't  notice.  It  even  redistri- 
butes some  of  its  harvest  from 
rich  to  poor  - but  again,  by 
stealth. 

This  is  thought  to  be  the  way 
voters  like  such  things  to  be 
done.  In  Britain  people  want  a 
liberal  economy  as  well  as  public 
provision  of  education,  health 
care  and  social  security.  In  the 
US  there  is  no  consensus  on 
health,  but  schools  and  social 
security  are  taxpay er-flnan ced . 

For  those  who  lead  by  follow- 


Anne  Wood ‘I  have  always  been  of  the  opposite  peno*^  theoiy  to  thecne  that  seems  to  domfoatetfeeAfcaticK^  Rrvu.ki 

LUNCH  WITH  THE  FT 

Tinky  Winky’s  handbag  pays  out 


jj  Anne  Wood,  creator  of  the  Teletubbies,  tells  Judi  Bevan  of  the  long  and  winding  path  to  her  flower-filled  meadow 


I spotted  Anne  Wood,  the 
6l-year-old  former  school- 
teacher turned  entrepreneur 
who  has  outraged  education- 
alists with  her  television 
programme  Teletubbies,  the 
moment  I walked  into  the 
foyer  of  the  Berners  Hotel, 
just  north  of  Oxford  Street. 

1 had  never  seen  a photo- 
graph, but  the  woman  in  a 
loose  dark  denim  shirt, 
dangiy  earrings  and  a cap  of 
well-cut  white  hair  sitting 
amid  the  central  European 
extravagance  bad  to  be  her. 

The  young  man  opposite 
her  might  have  been  a 
nephew,  but  as  1 edged  up 
closer  to  eavesdrop  I picked 
up  a quietly  businesslike 
tone.  Wood,  founder  of  Rag- 
doll  Productions,  the  televi- 
sion company  which  pro- 
duces Teletubbies,  was 
having  a catch-up  meeting 
with  one  of  her  executives 
and  would  join  me  in  the 
restaurant  in  10  minutes. 

Our  lunch  had  taken  three 
months  to  arrange  because 
of  her  hectic  work  schedule 
and  a holiday  in  Barbados. 
Another  10  minutes  was  not 
a problem. 

In  those  three  mouths. 
Wood’s  persona  had  become 
more  public.  Her  wealth, 
assessed  at  £55m,  had  put 
her  among  the  500  richest 
people  in  Britain,  and  her 
success  with  Teletubbies, 
which  holds  two-year-olds 
spellbound  in  60  countries, 
had  won  her  a place  on  the 
shortlist  for  the  Veuve  Clic- 
quot business  woman  of  the 
year  award. 


Wood’s  claims  oh  such  a 
title  are  strong  and  if  she  is 
announced  as  the  winner  on 
Thursday,  it  would  cap  a 
dazzling  spell  in  hor  career. 

As  I waited,  a faint  institu- 
tional smell  of  greens  drifted 
UP  towards  the  magnificent 
moulded  ceiling  of  Reflex- 
ions, the  cavernous  restau- 
rant in  the  Berners  Hotel. 
Although  the  square  tables 
were  set  prettily  with  pale 
yellow  linen,  the  wordy 
menu  - “Roast  skate  wing 
with  basil  Pithlvier  and 
Sauce  Vlerge”  - filled,  me 
with  foreboding. 

Wood  arrived  and  as  we 
grappled  with  the  menu  she 
admitted  she  did  not  suggest 
the  venue  from  the  “food 
point  of  view  bat  a quietness 
point  of  view  - and  it  is  con- 
venient for  me". 

The  head  waiter  arrived 
and  we  ordered.  Wood 
declined  a starter,  opting  tor 
the  “Roast  fillet  of  Brill  with 
leek  and  potato  crumble 
with  chervil  and  tomato 
compote".  She  also  decided 
against  wine.  “I  have  to  stay 
awake  this  afternoon-’* 

Colleagues  talk  in  awe  of 
Wood’s  ferocious  energy  and 
obsessive  perfectionism  but 
when  1 asked  If  she  was  a 
workaholic  she  denied  it.  *T 
have  as  many  holidays  as 
anyone.  But  1 am  a working 
class  woman  from  the 
northeast'  and  if  you  didn’t 
work  you  didn’t  eat,"  she 
paid  briskly.  “But  when  Tn 
off,  Tm  off." 

The  phenomena]  success 
of  the  Teletubbies  - the  first 


television  programme 
designed  for  toddlers  and 
featuring  characters  called 
Dipsy,  Tinky  Wlnky,  Laa- 
Laa  and  Po,  who  live  in  an 
idyllic  world  with  intriguing 
gadgets  to  entertain  th^m  — 
has  won  her  worldwide  fame 
and  opprobrium.  Since  the 
programme  was  launched  in 
the  US  last  year  it  has 
also  catapulted  her  into  the 
mnlti-mililonaire  league. 

Before  Teletubbies  she  had 
earned  a reputation  tor  prod- 
ucing quality  programmes 
Tots  TV,  Brum  and  Rosie 
and  Jim,  ah  aimed  at  chil- 
dren from  three  to  five.  *1 


But  from  the  moment  it 
took  off.  Teletubbies  has 
been  the  subject  of  critical 
fury.  Accusations  poured  hr 
the  programme  failed  to 
develop  children's  language 
(since  dlsproven);  It  was  out 
of  touch  with  the  real  world; 
it  exploited  tiny  children 
through  the  merchandise; 
and  recently,  US  television 
evangelist  Jerry  Falwell 
“outed”  Tinky  Winky  as 
being  gay  because  he  is 
purple  (the  colour  of  Gay 
Pride  in  the  US)  and  carries 
a red  handbag. 

Wood  dismissed  the  criti- 
cal furore  as  “all  the  non- 


New  York  analysts  have  predicted  that  the 
merchandising  frenzy  in  the  US  will  make 
profits  for  her  personally  of  £40m  this  year 


was  doing  very  nicety  mak- 
ing good  work  for  children. 
Ragdoll  made  a modest 
profit,  we  enjoyed  ourselves 
and  I had  time  to  grow  toma- 
toes and  do  a bit  of  garden- 
lug.”  She  sighed  wistfully. 

“Then  in  coma  t-hte  invita- 
tion tram  the  BBC  to  tender 
for  a new  programme.” 

She  dithered  tor  a while  - 
until  then  the  BBC  had 
never  commissioned  any-; 
thing  from  her.  But  once  per- 
suaded, Wood  and  Andrew 
Davenport,  a language  spe- 
cialist who  writes  the 
scripts,  went  to  work  on  the 
first  programme- devised  for 
the  under  threes. 


sense  in  the  press”,  hut  I 
sensed  that,  after  a lifetime 
working  In  television,  often 
dashing  with  the  establish- 
ment, she  found  it  rather 
pleasing.  Had  she  known  it 
was  going  to  be  controver- 
sial from  the  start? 

- “1  thought  if  might  cause 
some  fluttering  In  a few 
dovecotes,”  she  smiled, 
“because  I have  always  been 
of  toe  opposite  persuasion  in 
educational  theory  to  the 
- one  that  seems  to  dominate 
the  educational  agenda  at 
the  moment 

“I  am  a constructivist  as 
distinct  from  a behaviourist 
I believe  children  have 


within  themselves  the  poten- 
tial to  be  brought  out,  given 
enough  fctrnft  and  confidence. 
I believe  in  a mixture  of 
stimuli  - berth  physical  and 
artistic.  I don’t  believe  that 
you  can  fin  them  up  with 
whatever  you  feel  Is  right 
and  test  them  at  tour  and  six 
and  seven.” 

The  company  slogan  is 
“Ragdoll  works  for  chil- 
dren". Wood  said  all  she 
ever  wanted  to  do  was  pro- 
duce programmes  that  make 
children  laugh  or  smile.  She 
Is  concerned  about  the  grow- 
ing number  of  children 
showing  signs  of  stress. 

But  should  children  of  that 
age  be  watching  television  at 
all,  I asked. 

“The  fact  is.  60  per  cent  of 
households  have  television 
on  the  whole  time  anyway, 
so  bow  do  you  stop  them?” 
An  edge  had  crept  into  her 
voice.  “For  many  parents 
television  is  a way  of  life,  so 
children  will  be  in  front  of  it 
whatever  - and  so  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  address  the 
needs  of  those  children." 

Where  did  her  fascination 
with  children  come  from? 
She  seemed  unsure.  Bara  in 
1937  - her  two  brothers  died 

as  infants  - she  grew  up  in  a 
small  town  in  county  Dur- 
ham, sharing  a room  with 
her  grandmother. 

“My  parents  were  very 
poor.  My  father  was  a road- 
worker,  but  it  was  a good 
home  from  a love  point  of 
view.” 

A key  motivator  was  a 
lack  of  books:  “If  1 had  had 


as  many  books  as  I wanted 
and  gone  to  university  I 
wouldn’t  he  doing  what  I am 
lining" 

Instead,  she  became  a 
schoolteacher,  then  started  a 
magazine  called  Books  for 
Your  Children  which  won 
her  the  Eleanor  Farjeon 
Award.  That  led  to  her  creat- 
ing The  Book  Tower  pro- 
gramme for  Yorkshire  Tele- 
vision. which  won  two  Bafta 
prizes.  By  2962  she  was  head- 
ing children’s  television  tor 
TV-am  where  she  introduced 


Roland  Rat.  When  Bruce 
Gyngel  took  charge,  he  fired 
her. 

This  made  the  success  of 
Teletubbies  extra  sweet:  "I 
was  very  amused  to  read  in 
the  Financial  Times  that 
GMTV  had  lost  out  to  Tele- 
tubbies in  the  morning  rat- 
ings,” she  laughed.  "It's  the 
only  time  I have  been  guilty 
of  thinking,  'so  there'."  She 
paused  to  sip  her  mineral 
water,  her  blue  eyes  flash- 
ing. 

The  shock  of  leaving 


ing,  the  most  difficult  line  to 
(haw  is  on  regulation.  Listen  to 
business,  and  you  regulate 
lightly  if  at  all.  Hear  the  concerns 
of  consumers  and  you  are 
tempted  to  do  the  opposite.  Con- 
servatives everywhere  are  natu- 
rally suspicious  of  constraints  on 
producers  of  wealth.  So,  it  would 
seem,  is  New  Labour  - although 
it  would  be  wise  to  listen  to  its 
public  on,  for  example,  geneti- 
cally modified  crops. 

It  is  this  kind  of  issue  that  will 
determine  the  fate  of  the  next 
political  generation.  The  task  tor 
the  Conservatives  is  to  make 
themselves  electable  by  building 
a picture  of  how  they  would  man- 
age the  existing  libera]  market. 
They  then  have  to  wait,  perhaps 
for  several  years,  for  the  Labour 
administration  to  pile  up  an 
accumulation  of  errors.  Whoever 
wins  will  owe  the  prize  to  her. 

joe.  rogaly  afi.com 


TV-am  led  her  to  set  up  Rag- 
doll  15  years  ago  and  it  stag- 
gered along  for  many  years. 
Until  five  years  ago  the  bank 
loan  used  to  set  up  the  com- 
pany was  secured  against 
the  family  home. 

New  York  analysts  have 
predicted  that  the  merchan- 
dising frenzy  in  the  VS  since 
Teletubbies  was  launched 
there  last  year  would  make 
profits  for  her  personally  of 
£40m  this  year.  She  shook 
her  head  at  this  but  con- 
ceded that  Ragdoll,  in  which 
she  holds  S5  per  cent,  had 
made  a lot  of  money. 

"We  will  make  a very 
healthy  profit  and  Tm  very 
happy  about  it.  It's  wonder- 
ful not  to  feel  under  finan- 
cial pressure  but  it  brings 
another  set  of  problems.” 

So  bow  has  she  been 
spending  her  money? 


‘Laa-Laa  and  Dipsy  had 
the  ball  and  the  hat 
and  Tinky  Winky  got 
the  bag.  Little  ones 
love  handbags’ 


"I  have  bought  an  acre 
and  a half  of  land  on  the 
edge  of  the  Cotswolds  which 
I am  making  into  a wild- 
flower  meadow.  And  there  is 
a house  on  it  which  we  are 
doing  up. 

"I  am  able  to  afford  to 
employ  people  who  are 
experts  in  wild  (lowers  and 
that  is  lovely;  that  is  a 
treat,"  she  said  smiling. 

For  the  rest,  she  has  set  up 
the  Ragdoll  Foundation, 
which  takes  15  per  cent  of 
profits,  channelling  them 
into  research  into  children's 
problems. 

Recently,  she  has  been 
approached  to  make  Rag- 
doll 's  first  movie  for  chil- 
dren. All  she  divulged  was 
that  it  will  feature  a Latin 
American  child  and  be 
directed  by  a young  Brazil- 
ian. 

The  food  had  been  surpris- 
ingly good  and  we  ordered 
coffee.  I drew  a deep  breath 
to  ask  the  most  sensitive 
question:  was  Tinky  Winky 
Intended  to  be  gay? 

“We  needed  to  give  them 
each  something  satisfying  to 
play  with,"  she  explained. 

“As  the  tittiest,  Po  had  the 
scooter  as  the  most  exciting 
toy.  Laa-Laa  and  Dipsy  had 
the  ball  and  the  hat  because 
they  suited  the  performers, 
and  Tinky  Winky  got  the 
bag  because  little  ones  love 
playing  with  handbags  and 
it  was  the  last  thing:  It  was  a 
process  of  elimination." 

And  what  about  the  Amer- 
ican view  that  Teletubbies 
merchandise  exploits  the 
youngest  and  most  vulnera- 
ble? 

“It's  funny,"  she  retorted, 
"they  never  say  that  about 
Disney.” 


Sail  into  the  21st  century 
aboard  the  incomparable 
‘Philanderer 


‘Philani 


Journey  into  a new  millennium  aboard  what  is  probably  die  most  stylish 
sailing  vessel  to  be  launched  in  die  1990s. 

From  May  1999  until  June  2000  you  can  enjoy  the  adventure  of  mega 
padn  sailing  wfwfe  aperiendng  kkdc  of  tbr  more  amir  and  remote  fans 
of  cbe  world.  You  can  enjoy  die  Meson  Rivieras  and  Baja  California. 
Bora  Bora.  Tabid  and  Fiji  in  die  South  Pacific.  Celebrate  die  millennium 
or  abare  dre  esthilaatioa  of  aail  ar  the  Aiseriiaj  Cup  raos.  TbereV  also 
Australia!*  Gnat  Barrier  Red;  Thailand,  dx  Maldives  and  Seychelles. 
Whatever  your  choice,  life  aboard  one  of  die  world's  fastest  and  finest 
sailing  yachts  will  he  set  to  your  rime  and  your  pace. 
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Money  is  the  sacramental 
ointment  of  onr  era.  In  sufficient 
quantity,  it  renders  holy  even 
the  most  mundane  activity. 

This  is  the  inescapable 
conclusion  to  which  the  reader  is 
driven  by  Lisa  Endli  eft’s  history 
of  Wall  Street's  last  big 
surviving  partnership-  Goldman 
Sachs  is  an  interesting  firm.  The 
business  in  which  it  participates 
is  intriguing.  But  it  is  the  huge 
wealth  it  has  generated  for  its 
partners  in  recent  years  that 
explains  the  reverential 
treatment  the  firm  receives  in 
this  book,  and  in  much  of  the 
press. 

Though  Lisa  Endlich  - who 
used  to  work  at  Goldman  Sadis 
- venerates  the  firm,  she  is 
not  blind  to  its  errors.  Same 
of  the  activities  in  which  the 
firm  has  engaged  over  the  years 
are  explicitly  criticised. 

Others  - more  recent  ones  - are 
criticised  by  implication.  But 
overall.  Goldman  Sachs  is 
treated  as  a unique  institution,  a 
band  of  brothers  linked  by 
fraternal  vows,  headed  by 


All  change  in  the  money-makers'  temple 

The  switch  from  partnership  to  public  company  will  expose  the  mystery  of  the  most  successful  investment  bank  in  the  US,  says  Peter  Martin 


wealth  that  will  descend  ontbetr 
successors.  Until  recently,  the  - 
capital  value  off  the  fbn  fans 
been  held  in  aa*t«f  implicit  ] 

trust,  passed  dowmfrtan 


GOLDMAN  SACHS: 

The  Culture  of  Success 

by  Lisa  Endlich 

Little.  Brown  £18.99. 319  pages 


far-sighted  and  selfless  leaders. 

The  firm's  cohesive  internal 
culture,  as  the  book's  subtitle 
indicates,  is  the  hero  of  the  tale. 

Because  Goldman  Sachs  is  about 
to  sell  a big  stake  in  itself  to 
public  shareholders,  this  culture 
is  about  to  change.  Much  of  the 
book  is  about  the  debate  that  has 
preceded  this  decision,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  internal 

culture  is  already  changing. 
Anyone  interested  in  this  process 
- which  is , indeed,  fascinating  - 


will  find  the  book  valuable. 

Bnt  the  space  occupied  by  this 
issue  underlines  the  book’s  two 
big  weaknesses.  First,  there  is 
far  too  much  on  recent  decades 
compared  with  the  events  of  the 
film’s  past  And  second,  the 
description  of  a culture  cm  the 
verge  of  change  has  a nostalgic 
quality,  which  overstates  the 
firm’s  past  harmony.  *111  the  old 
days,"  said  one  partner  in  an 
internal  survey  quoted  in  the 
book,  "when  yon  became  a 
partner,  yon  would  feel  free  to 
give  your  wallet  to  another 
partner  to  hold  for  safekeeping.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  that  way 
today."  Well,  he  is  on  the  inside, 
and  we  are  not  But  was  the  past 
really  tbat  idyllic? 

Endlich  describes  the  Ann’s 
past  crises  in  terms  which  leave 


the  reader  panting  for  more.  The 

finMman  Sarh*  Trading 
Corporation,  an  eager 
participant  In  the  pyramid 
frenzy  which  contributed  to  the 
Wall  Street  boom  and  crash  of 
the  late  1920s,  is  oue  such 
episode  — which  cost  the  senior 
partner  his  job.  Goldman  Sachs’s 
involvement  in  the  Penn  Central 
collapse  of  the  early  1970s  is 
given  even  shorter  shrift- 
By  contrast,  two  crises  in 
Goldman’s  London  office  in  the 
1990s  - Goldman  Sachs'  peculiar 
relationship  with  Robert 
Maxwell  and  the  1994  trading 
losses  - are  described  in 
exhaustive  though  not  always 
illuminating  detail.  Similarly, 

the  portrayal  of  the  firm  as  a 
place  pervaded  by  a higher 
pairing  is  a little  exaggerated. 


After  the  decision  not  to  take  the 
firm  public  fn  1SS6,  for  example, 
Endlich  quotes  a partner  who 
described  the  feeling  as  “like 

reaffirming  one’s  vows"  - *The 
whole  place  was  uplifted  wife 
the  rededicatiott,"  sm®  another 
partner.  The  first  time  fills  sort 
of  phraseology  is  nsed,  ft’s 
rather  touching-  By  the  mid  of 
the  book,  it  provokes  a mild 
sense  of  nausea. 

Still,  the  book  is  written  In  a 
clear  and  straightforward  style, 
and  some  of  the  anecdotes  are 
excellent-  In  particular, 

Goldman  partners  seem  to 

have  a facility  with  one-liners 
tbat  would  ensure  them  a career 
in  comedy  ff  things  go  wrong. 
Memorable  quotes  include  Gns 
Levy’s  description  of  fbe  firm's 
objective  - “greedy,  but 


long-term  greedy" - and  Steve 
prteflTwan's  argignent  for  the 
sense  of  ownership  that  a 
partnership  provides  — “No  one 


Bnt  what  is  not  weH  explained 
is  file  process  that  took  Goldman 
Sadis  from  a distinguished 
also-ran  in  fbe  mbMBTQs  to  die 
worhFs  leading  investment  bank 

only  a decade  late1.  Bart  of  fids 

was  the  International  egpmshm 
font  Endfich  charts  wefl.  But 
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Baghdad  blues 

Saddam's  grip  has  been  strengthened  by  the  west,  says  David  Gardner 


OUT  OF  THE  ASHES: 
The  Resurrection  of 
Saddam  Huss 

by  Andrew  Cockbum  and 
Patrick  Cockbum 
HarpefColltns  US  S26, 322  pages 

For  all  the  ink.  policy  time 
and  ordnance  that  has  been 
expended  on  Saddam  Hus- 
sein over  tbe  past  decade, 
not  until  now  have  we  had  a 
coherent  account  of  bow  the 
Iraqi  despot  has  survived  the 
onslaught  of  the  west,  even 
while  his  hitherto  rich  coun- 
try was  being  pushed  back 
into  a pre-industrial  age. 
This  book  is  it.  and  it  is  a 
painful  account. 

Patrick  Cockbum  is  a dis- 
tinguished journalist  with  20 
years  experience  in  the  Mid- 
die  East,  while  bis  Washing- 
ton-based brother  Andrew  is 
an  acute  and  acerbic  com- 
mentator on  US  foreign  pol- 
icy. Their  skills  and  know- 
ledge complement  each 
other  to  produce  a seamless, 
cockpit-to-ground  narrative 
written  with  pace  and  verve, 
researched  with  rigour,  and 
telling  in  choice  of  detail. 

The  history  of  western 
intervention  in  Iraq,  the 
book  makes  clear,  seems 
only  to  have  made  the  coun- 
try’s violent  politics  more 
blood-soaked.  Britain’s 
quasi-colonial  control  from 
1921  began  with  the  imposi- 
tion of  King  Faisal,  third  son 
of  the  Hashemite  dynasty 
from  Mecca  which  produced 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan, 
through  a rigged  referendum 
which  yielded  a 96  per  cent 
endorsement  - not  far  short 
of  the  99.96  per  cent  result 
Saddam  enforced  in  October 
1995  that  so  excited  western 
scorn.  The  British  immedi- 
ately faced  revolt  across  this 
arbitrarily  constructed 
nation-state,  from  Kurds  in 
the  North.  Sunni  Moslems  in 
the  centre  and  the  Shl’ite 
majority  in  the  South  - a 
rare  moment  or  Iraqi 
national  unity. 

The  Cackbums’  sketch  of 
the  past  finds  eerie  echoes  in 
tbe  present.  The  colonial 
power  withdrew  its  ground 
troops  and  tried  to  bomb 
Iraqis  into  submission.  The 
British  used  poison  gas  on 


the  fractious  Kurds  and  then 
unleashed  Arthur  “Bomber” 
Harris,  the  architect  of  the 
air  offensive  against  Ger- 
many two  decades  later.  The 
Arabs  and  Kurds.  Hams 
averred  in  1924,  “now  know 
what  real  bombing  means .. . 
they  know  that  within  45 
minutes  a fuH-sized  village 
can  be  practically  wiped  out 
and  a third  of  its  inhabitants 
killed  or  injured.” 

Tbe  Hashemites  were 
eventually  massacred  in  the 
nationalist  coup  of  1958.  Five 
years  later,  another  power 
which  wished  to  influence 
Iraqi  politics  at  one  remove, 
the  US,  tipped  the  balance  in 
favour  of  Saddam's  Ba’ath 
party  in  an  equally  bloody 
coup  against  the  nationalis- 
ing government  of  Abdel- 
Karim  Qasstm. 

Iraq's  huge  oil  reserves 
were  nationalised  anyway. 


Saddam  came  to 
believe  he  could  walk 
on  geo-political 
water,  likening 
himself  to  Saladin  and 
Nebuchadnezzar 


and  under  the  pan-Arab 
nationalist  Ba’ath,  Iraq 
evolved  into  the  cultural 
hinterland  and  industrial 
powerhouse  of  the  Arab 
world,  satisfying  tbe  west 
through  lucrative  contracts 
and  commissions.  By  the 
time  the  cunning  and  ruth- 
less Saddam  seized  absolute 
power  in  1979  - the  year  of 
the  Iranian  Revolution  - all 
that  interested  western  and 
Arab  governments  was 
whether  he  would  serve  as  a 
bulwark  against  a militant 
Islamist  revivaL 
Saddam  duly  invaded  Iran, 
bankrolled  by  oil-rich  Gulf 
monarchies  and  armed  by 
the  west,  and  subsequently 
came  to  believe  he  could 
walk  on  geo-political  water, 
likening  himself  to  Saladin 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
manufacturing  a lineage 
from  the  prophet 
Mohammed.  Certainly  the 
tyrant  of  Baghdad  must 
have  registered  western  and 
Arab  insouciance  about  his 
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build-up  - and  use  - of 
weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. The  Cockburns  say 
state  department,  CIA  and 
department  of  energy  offi- 
cials knew  that  Arabia 
was  financing  Iraq's  bomb 
programme  in  exchange  for 
eventual  payment  in  nuclear 
devices,  but  took  no  action. 

They  then  reckon  that  his 
invasion  of  tiny  oil-rich 
Kuwait  in  1990  was  the  big- 
gest political  miscalculation 
since  Hitler  Invaded  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1941.  From  a 
per  capita  income  equivalent 
to  the  lower  levels  of  the 
European  Union,  Iraq,  after 
the  Gulf  War  and  subse- 
quent sanctions  regime,  was 
reduced  to  the  barely  subsis- 
ted levels  of  Mali. 

it  is  well  known  that  fear 
of  opening  a gateway  to  Iran 
prevented  the  US-led  Gulf 
War  alliance  from  pressing 
on  to  Baghdad  to  unseat 
Saddam  after  it  evicted  Iraqi 
forces  from  Kuwait  in  1991. 
What  is  less  well  known  is 
that  the  chain  of  casual 
cock-ups  in  US  policy  on 
Iraq  began  exactly  then. 

A month  after  the  war, 
with  Iraq  in  ferment.  US 
president  George  Bush 
called  on  “the  Iraqi  military 
and  the  Iraqi  people”  to 
force  Saddam  out  The  inten- 
tion - then  as  now  - was  to 
incite  another  coup.  But  the 
phrase  the  “Iraqi  people” 
was  added  as  an  after- 
thought, and  it  unleased 
insurrections  in  the  Kurdish 
North  and  Shi'ite  South, 
where  people  thought  they 
could  count  on  allied 
support 

The  uprisings  reduced  Sad- 
dam’s control  to  four  out  of 
Iraq’s  18  provinces,  while  his 
army  was  down  to  two  days' 
supply  of  ammunition.  If 
indeed  Saddam’s  mtecalcula- 
tion  ranks  alongside  Hitler's, 
then  this  moment  certainly 
merits  comparison  with  the 
Red  Army’s  deadly  pause 
during  the  Warsaw  uprising 
- drowned  in  blood  just  as 
these  two  insurrections 
were,  while  the  allies  stood 
by.  patrolling  overhead.  The 
US  instead  exported  the  cap- 
tured arms  to  Afghanistan, 
from  where  their  proxy  holy 
warriors  against  the  Soviet 
infidel  have  come  back  to 
haunt  them. 

Ever  since,  Washington 
has  strangled  Iraq  with  sanc- 
tions and  hoped  and  plotted 
for  a silver  bullet  or  - in  the 
words  of  a CIA  operative  - a 
“zipless  coup”  which  would 
take  out  Saddam.  The  sanc- 
tions have  instead  strength- 
ened bis  hold  on  a starving 
people  with  stunted  or  dying 
children.  And  serial  CIA 
schemes  have  resulted  in 
setbacks  which  warrant 
comparison  with  the  1961 
fiasco  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  US 
proxy  invasion  off  Cuba. 

This  book  is  particularly 
good  on  the  dysfunctional 
US  policy-makers  - who.  It 
says,  “knew  a great  deal 
about  Iraq  . . . (but]  very 
little  about  Iraqis".  It  should 
be  obvious  that  a sanctions 
regime  which  places  control 

over  food  rations  in  the 
hands  of  the  state  strength- 
ens Saddam’s  control;  or 
that  flirtations  with  a frag- 
mented opposition  tends  to 
force  anyone  who  fears  retri- 
bution to  dose  ranks  behind 
Saddam. 

The  message  of  this  book 
is  that  Washington  is  not 
willing  to  take  action  to  get 
rid  of  Saddam,  bnt  instead 
makes  the  Iraqi  people  pay 
tbe  price  of  besieging  irim. 
One  day,  it  says  with  bleak 
accuracy,  the  bill  for  that  - 
in  accumulated  bitterness 
against  the  west  throughout 
the  Arab  world  - will  come 
due. 


•Out  of  the.  Ashes’  can  be 
obtained  through  FT  Book- 
shop +44(0)181  324  55U  or 
Amazon.com. 
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It’s  all  in  the  stars 


A.G  Grayling  goes  in  search  of  extra-terrestrial  life 


PROBABILITY  1: 

Why  There  Must  be 
InteUigeitt  Life  in  the 
Universe 

byAmirAczel 

Little.  Brown  €1750, 230  pages 


Is  there  life  elsewhere  in  the 
universe?  Is  there  intelligent  life 
elsewhere  in  the  universe?  Is  there 
intelligent  life  able,  or  willing:,  to 
attempt  communication  with  worlds 
beyond  its  own? 

-Each  of  these  questions  is  more 
specific  than  the  last  and  the  third 
becomes  more  specific  still  when  we 
restrict  Its  application  to  our  own 
galaxy,  on  the  grounds  that  our 
nearest  galactic  neighbour,  the 
Great  Galaxy  at  Andromeda,  is  too 
Ear  away  to  concern  us:  it  takes  two 
and  a quarter  million  years  for  its 
light  to  rearii  us,  which  means  that 
any  messages  we  receive  from  it 
would  have  long  passed  their  seD-by 
date  - and  however  Interesting  the 
messages  might  be,  replying  would 
be  pointless  because  the  return  Jour- 
ney would  take  as  long. 

But  these  are  good  questions  none- 
theless. There  is  nothing  science- 
fictional  about  them.  Just  how  good 
they  are  is  shown  by.  Amir  Aczel  in 
his  presentation  of  the  case  for  say- 
ing that  it  is  not  merely  likely  that 
there  is  life  elsewhere  in  the  uni- 
verse, but  certain.  Yes:  certain.  This 
bold  conclusion  Is  drawn  from  what 
we  know  about  the  nature  of  the 
stars,  tbe  chemistry  of  life,  and  the 
mathematics  of  probability. 

The  research  teams  of  astrono- 
mers at  SETI  (Search  for  Extra- 
Terrestrial  Intelligence)  concentrate 
on  our  own  galaxy,  and  their  target 
is  Intelligent  life- capable  of  comrnu-" 


nicating  with  us.  In  this  more  nar- 
rowly specified  research  there  are  no 
certainties,  but  even  so  a recent  esti- 
mate tells  ns  that,  again  on  modest 
assumptions,  there  are  possibly 
10,000  civilisations  in  our  galaxy 
capable  off  communicating  with  us. 
The  late  Carl  Sagan,  doyen  of  SETI 
research,  more  expansively  esti- 
mated a million  such.  But  Aczel’s 
discussion  is  not  restricted  to  the 
same  criteria:  he  Is  interested  in 
whether  there  is  life  of  any  kind 
anywhere  in  the  universe  beyond 
our  own  planet;  and  it  is  this  ques- 
tion which  receives  the  answer  it  is 
certainly  so. 

This  result  is  the  more  surprising 
for  being  so  conservatively  deduced. 
Suppose  we  leave  aside  fanciful  pos- 
sibilities about  other  lifeforms,  and 
ask  whether  something  like  life  on 
earth  might  exist  elsewhere.  Earth 
life  is  based  on  carbon,  requires  a 
certain  range  of  temperatures  and 

A recent  estimate  tells  us 
that  there  are  possibly 
10,000  civilisations  in  our 
galaxy  capable  of 
communicating  with  us 


pressures  to  survive,  and  usually 
requires  the  presence  of  oxygen 
(although  there  are  some  anaerobic 
organisms).  It  has  been  suggested 
that  sulphur  or  silicone  might  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  different  kiwis  off 
extra-terrestrial  life-forms,  and  the 
possibility  cannot  be  ruled  out;  but  if 
we  stick  with  carbon  for  the  present, 
we  are  led  to  ask  how  likely  it  is  that 
there  are  other  planets,  somewhat 
like  ours  in  the  respects  relevant 
for  carbon-based  life,  orbiting  stars. 


like  our  sun  elsewhere  in  space. 

Boosted  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
a number  of  planets  circling  other 
stars,  astronomers  infer  from  the 
way  stars  form  that  at  least  half  of 
all  stars  are  accompanied  by  planets. 
This  Is  because  stars  form  by  con- 
gealing from  clouds  of  gas  and  dust 
created  either  in  the  initial  Big  Rang 
or,  mare  recently,  by  the  supernovae 
of  earlier  stars.  Their  gravitational 
fields  keep  the  remaining  dust  cir- 
cling them,  with  minor  congeale- 
meats  occurring  to  form  “plane  tesi- 
mals",  which  then  clump  into 
planets  proper. 

Only  a planet  of  a certain  size  and 
distance  from  its  star  could  provide 
earth-like  conditions  for  life:  but 
there  are  millions  of  billions  of  stars 
in  the  universe,  and  even  if  only  a 
fraction  of  them  have  planets,  the 
likelihood  that  there  will  be  very 
many  similar  to  ours  is  exceedingly 
high.  Given  that  we  know,  as  a 
result  of  analysing  the  spectral  lines 
of  light  emitted  by  stars,  that  the 
chemicals  necessary  for  earth-like 
life  are  abundant  in  the  universe  it 
follows  that  the  probability  of  there 
being  extra-terrestrial  life  is  so  high 
as  to  be  a virtual  certainty.  And  that 
is  the  claim  that  Aczel  wished  to 
substantiate. 

The  argument  is  wholly  convinc- 
ing, and  Aczel  presents  it  in  absorb- 
ing style,  taking  us  through  the  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  with 
commendable  lucidity.  Apart  from 
other  considerations,  the  certainty 
that  there  is  life  elsewhere  in  the 
mnverse  boosts  the  plausibility  of 
the  claim  that  there  could  be  thou- 
sands of  intelligent  civilisations  In 
our  own  galaxy.  In  view  of  the  feet 
that  any  civilisation  which  has  sur- 
vived its  own  advance  into  space 
communications  is  more  likely  to  be 
peaceful  and  wise  than  not,  we  have 
much  to  gain  from  establishing  con- 
tact with  them.  More  power  to  SETL 


No  poetic 
licence 


HOPE  AGAINST  HOPE 

by  Nadezhda  Mandelstam 

HatvHl  £12, 423  pages 


When  the  poet  Osip  Mandelstam  was 
sentenced  to  five  years’  hard  labour 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  in  1988,  fails 
wife.  Nadezhda,  knew  that  he  would 
not  survive  the  ordeaL  Towards  the 
end  of  this  harrowing  account  of 
their  life  together  she  even  confesses 
to  relief  at  bring  told  of  his  death. 
Tbe  manner  in  which  She  was 
informed  illustrates  the  brutality  of 
the  system,  that  disposed  of  him.  A 
post  office  official  handed  back  a 
parrel  which  Nadezhda  had  sent  to 
her  husband,  saying  bluntly.  “The 
addressee  is  dead." 

Mandelstam  was  one  of  the 
quartet  of  great  Russian  poets  who  - 
emerged  in  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  century,  the  others  being  Anna 
Akhmatova.  Boris  Pasternak  and 
Marina  Tsvetaeva.  Like  many 
writers  of  his  generation,  he  Initially 
expressed  optimism  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  seeing  it  as  an 
opportunity  for  social  justice  and  tbe 
“rationalisation  of  life".  Over  the 


Nadezhda  began  writing 
this  memoir  primarily  to 
record  the  horrors  of  a 
regime  designed  to  destroy 
not  only  people  but  "the 
very  intellect  itself 


next  decade,  as  the  full  magnitude  < 
Stalin’s  paranoia  became  apparent, 
his  hopes  were  smashed.  Yet 
throughout  the  period  of  despair 
which  Mandelstam  endured,  he, 
refused  to  go  abroad,  even  when 
offered  the  chance  by  his  friend 
Bukharin.  Instead,  in  1930  ona  visil 
to  Armenia,  his  creative  imaginatio 
was  rekindled,  and  he  assume  “th( 
voice  of  a witness". 

His  poem  about  Stalin,  in  which 
he  described  the  dictator  as  a 
“Kremlin  mountaineer”  with 
“cockroach  whiskers",  led  inevitabl; 
to  his  arrest,  and  from  then  on  he 
and  Nadezhda  suffered  a living  hell 
of  surveillance,  harassment  and 
deprivation.  Miraculously,  he  was 
reprieved  flx>m  the  ultimate  sanctio 
when  Stalin  telephoned  his  friend, 
Boris  Pasternak,  and  asked.  “Is 
Mandelstam  a genius?” 

Nadezhda  (which  means  “hope”  ii 
Russian),  began  writing  this  first 
volume  of  her  memoir  in  1964, 
primarily  to  record  the  horrors  of  a 
regime  which  was  designed  to  • 
destroy  not  only  people  but  “the 
very  intellect  itself’.  Her  account 
has  become  a classic  of  Soviet 
literature,  partly  because  it  affirms 
the  power  of  the  poet  to  resist  the 
destruction  of  the  imagination,  and 
also  because  with  its  meandering 
narrative  and  philosophical  ape  reus 
it  redefined  the  concept  of  biograph' 
and  memoir. 

Paradoxically,  as  Stalin’s  efforts 
intensified,  the  Russian  people 
developed  a greater  craving  for 
poetry:  perhaps  because  - as  Osip 
said  - if  they  killed  people  for 
poetry,  then  they  must  fear  and 
respect  it  In  the  last  pages  we  hear 
of  other  prisoners  in  the  camp  when 
Mandelstam  ended  up  recalling  a 
babbling,  emaciated  figure  reciting 
poetry  to  an  audience  of  thieves  and 
murderers. 

Nadezhda  Mandelstam  emerges  as 
a figure  of  courage  and  integrity. 
Seamus  Heaney  described  her  as  a 
guerrilla  of  the  imagination, 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  poetry  and  ti 
the  preservation  of  her  husband’s 
achievement”.  She  was  capable  of 
great  wisdom,  too.  She  derives  no 
moral  lesson  from  the  Gulag,  other 
than  to  insist  that  everybody  is  a 
victim,  •mot  only  those  who  die,  but 
also  all  the  killers,  ideologists, 
accomplices  and  sycophants  who 
close  their  eyes  or  wash  their 
aands".  Hope  Against  Hope  is  a 
celebration  of  the  poet’s  power  to 
Pr  against  that  dehumanisation 
a^d  of  the  strength  of  the  human 

**  Mandelstam  said 
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Goodbye  to  all  that 

Will  Labour’s  ‘New  Britishness’  hasten  Scottish  devolution?  asks  John  Lloyd 


NOR  SHALL  MY  SWORD: 
The  Reinvention  of  England 

by  Simon  Heffer 

Weidenfdd  & Nicolson  £1199,  B3  pages 


ENGLISH  IMAGINARY 
Six  Studies  in  Anglo-British 
Modernity 

by  Kevin  Davey 

Lawrence  & Wishart  £1299, 202  pages 

The  mast  important  part  of  Simon 
Heffer’s  book  is  a claim  that  the  loss 
- better,  the  "loss”  - of  Scotland 
would  allow  the  English  to  take  a 
tax  cut  of  4p  in  the  pound.  An  indi- 
vidual or  a family  in  England,  on  a 
median  income,  could  put  by  some 
£1000  a year  to  help  salve  the  pain  of 
the  Scots  excision.  Put  another  way, 
would  you  (Englishman  or  English- 
woman) pay  £1000  to  keep  the  Scots 
in  Britain?  Or  would  you  muddle 
through  with  your  50m  compatriots, 
leaving  five  million  Scots  to  disap- 
pear, whingeing,  into  the  Celtic 
mists? 

A second  point  is  almost  as  impor- 
tant; it  is  that  the  creation  of  a Scots 
parliament,  on  which  Scots  will  vote 
in  10  days’  time,  will  help  destroy 
the  Union.  Since  Heffer’s  prose  is 
pleasurably  elegant,  if  self-con- 
sciously archaic  in  being  so,  he  had 
better  explain  this  himself:  "the  very 
activities  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
would  be  a forcible,  continuing 
reminder  to  the  English  that  they 
had  never  been  asked  about  whether 
they  were  happy  to  pay  such  a large 
subsidy  to  a country  that  had  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  a substantial 
measure  of  independence  from 
them . . . removing  this  imbalance 
means  either  ending  devolution  or 
ending  the  Union.” 

There  is  not,  in  fact,  very  much 
more  to  Nor  Shall  My  Sword.  It  is  a 
magarinp  article  padded  out  to  be  an 
essay  dressed  up  as  a book  - with  a 
vastly  inflated  title.  But  these,  and 
one  or  two  other  observations,  are  - 
if  not  original  - certainly  to  the 
point.  Devolution  has  come  upon  the 


English  as  a thief  in  the  night;  or 
rather,  it  has  come  upon  them  to 
illuminate  the  fact  that,  in  the  long 
period  of  in  difference  with  which 
they  have  treated  the  Union.  Scots 
raiders  have  been  busy  carting 
English  tax-payers’  loot  over  the  bor- 
der, sending  too  many  MPs  to  West- 
minster per  head  of  a declining  pop- 
ulation, demanding  the  continuing 
right  to  speak  on  English  matters 
while  denying  the  English  the  right 
to  speak  on  Scots  ones  and  taking 
three  of  the  four  traditional  great 
offices  of  state  (foreign  and  home 
secretaryships  plus  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellorship) as  well  as  three  other 
cabinet  seats.  And  now  a parliament1 

So  that  the  English  will  not  notice. 
New  Labour  is  striving,  belatedly,  to 
give  some  bottom  to  New  British- 
ness. Earlier  this  month.  Chancellor 
Gordon  Brown  gave  tongue  to  a 
reflection  on  British  values  in  which 
he  claimed  that  Old  Britishness  had 
become  unpopular  because  the  insti- 
tutions which  underpinned  it  were 
unreformed.  This  new  civic  British- 
ness would  be  based  on  modernised 
institutions,  yet  adhere  to  tradi- 
tional values:  "tolerance,  fairness,  a 
belief  in  enterprise  and  hard  work 
and  an  outward-looking  approach  to 
the  world.” 

These  values  are.  of  course, 
remarkably  close  to  the  campaigning 
image  of  New  Labour;  and  even  if 
they  have  the  virtue  of  being  hostile 
to  the  Powellian  themes  of  racial 
essential! sm,  under  which  British- 
ness was  at  best  grudgingly  given  to 
those  who  supported  the  West  Indies 
or  Pakistan  during  a test  match, 
they  still  duck  the  Scottish  ques- 
tions. The  conventional  Scots  ques- 
tion is  - will  the  Scots  vote,  at  some 
point  in  the  near  future,  for  indepen- 
dence? Heffer  assumes  they  will: 
indeed,  he  interprets  Labour's  popu- 
larity in  Scotland  as  being  due 
largely,  even  wholly,  to  that  party's 
promise  of  devolution.  Once  that  is 
achieved,  the  Scots  "could  then 
switch  allegiance  to  a party  which 
promised  not  just  devolution . . . but 
full  blown  separatism".  This  is  to 
assume  an  ethnic  predisposition,  or 
national  fixity  of  purpose,  which 
does  not  exist.  Nationalism  and 
Unionism  constitute  live  poles  of  a 
debate  in  Scotland  and  - except  in 


cases  of  exceptional  opinion  polling 
- Unionism  still  wins. 

However,  he  is  right  that  there  is  a 
question  beyond  that*  have  the  Scots 
so  damaged  the  Union  by  their 
demands  for  special  treatment  with- 
out considering  what  effect  Its  grant- 
ing wonld  have  on  the  dominant 
English,  that  they  must  now  experi- 
ence a backlash?  Will  England  con- 
clude - as  he  wishes  it  to  conclude  - 
that  without  the  Scots,  it  could  be 
richer  and  more  self-confident?  That 
the  Union  is.  or  should  be,  over  - 
tram  the  English  point  of  view? 

Heffer  inhabits  a different  political 
world  from  mine.  In  little  asides  - as 
when  he  alludes  to  "the  growing 
intensity  of  national  decline”,  or 
claims  that  the  EU  has  an  "enduring 
project  to  obliterate  national  con- 
sciousness” - he  seems  to  reveal  a 
cast  of  mind  of  melancholic  reaction. 


While  the  English  remained 
indifferent  to  the  Union, 
Scots  raiders  have  been 
busy  carting  tax-payers’ 
loot  over  the  border 


held  in  civilised  check  but  neverthe- 
less available  for  a much  more  sav- 
agely dystopian  view  of  the  present 
than  the  one  he  gives  in  an  essay 
limited  to  a narrow  theme.  But  for 
all  the  superfluousness  of  the  prose 
required  to  make  of  his  point  a book, 
he  is  correct  on  the  point.  There  is 
an  English  question;  and  if  he  is 
asking  it,  others  can  too. 

Kevin  Davey’s  book  is  another 
world  away  from  Heffer’s.  It  is  cul- 
tural criticism  at  the  service  of  a 
project  to  reveal  Englishness  to 
England;  to  prove  that  England 
must  become  (as  he  puts  it,  follow- 
ing the  philosopher  Julia  Kristeva) 
"a  nation  of  strangers”  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  myths  about 
itself  which  make  it  familiar  to  its 
citizens. 

He  does  this  by  taking  six  figures 
- the  writer  J.B.  Priestley,  the 
rock  star  Pete  Townshend.  the 
designer  Vivienne  Westwood,  the 


avant-garde  publisher  and  writer 
Nancy  Cunard  and  others  - and 
tracing  in  them  a reaction  against 
Englishness  (or  Britishness).  This 
reaction  was  usually  because  they 
saw  it  as  racist,  or  mired  in  ancient 
imperial  rituals,  or  closed-minded 
and  philistine. 

Cunard.  of  the  shipping  family, 
saw  the  English  ruling  class  of 
which  she  was  a member  as  emana- 
ting a "stultifying  hypocrisy":  for 
Priestley,  writing  in  the  1930s.  "we 
are  not  a democracy,  but  a plutoc- 
racy roughly  disguised  as  an  aristoc- 
racy Pete  Townshend  told  an 
American  interviewer  in  1968  that 
"England  has  got  all  the  bad  points 
of  Nazi  Germany”. 

Davey's  weakness  is  that  be  seems 
to  accept  all  this  at  face  value,  and 
that  he  tends  to  believe  that  states  of 
affairs  come  about  because  of  con- 
spiracies at  the  top.  In  a discussion 
of  Townshend’s  milieu,  he  says, 
“After  the  first  panic.  Anglo  Britain 
adjusted  to  rock  and  roll.  The  domes- 
tic music  industry  anglicised  the  for- 
mula. muting  its  eroticism  and  hedo- 
nism.” This  is  implicitly  to  conceive 
of  the  "domestic  music  industry" 
consciously  and  purposively  diluting 
a message  - according  no  autono- 
mous agency  to  the  audience,  whose 
tastes  and  demands  were  changing 
rapidly  and  who  enforced  corre- 
sponding changes  on  the  music  with 
which  they  were  served. 

He  touches,  though,  on  themes  of 
subjection  and  discrimination  which 
underlie  the  established  culture  and 
which  are  generally  unacknow- 
ledged by  it  The  book  does  not  do 
what  it  claims;  it  does  not  show  us 
how  to  "live  with  difference” 
through  the  attempts  of  his  six  cho- 
sen characters  to  find  an  alternative 
national  geist. 

Yet  where  Heffer  hammers  relent- 
lessly at  a few  thoughts,  Davey  spins 
off  a cascade  of  ideas,  in  many  cases 
half  worked-through  but  often  worth 
considering,  some  of  which  merit 
more  serious  reflection  than  be  gives 
them.  Relatively  speaking,  the 
English  have  not  been  too  bad  at 
living  with  difference:  but  they  will 
have  to  live  with  a lot  more  soon, 
and  it  would  be  good  to  have  better 
guidelines  for  what  we  might  expect 
of  them,  or  they  of  themselves. 
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When  Stefan  Collini 
published  a vitriolic  attack 
10  years  ago  on  the  academic 
bureaucrats.’  -fashion  - for 
"quantifying”  research  In 
the  humanities  (evaluation , 
by  counting'  pages,  fre- 
quency of  citation  in  other 
peoples’  footnotes,  etc),  he 
was  overwhelmed  by  a flood 
of  letters  expressing 
“delight".  It  is  a fair  bet  that 
this  was  occasioned  not  only 
by  the  fellow-feeling,  of 
beleaguered  dons,  but  by 
sheer  pleasure  in  the  spree- 
zatura  with  which  • be 
attacked  the  subject. 

Collini  himself  transcends 
the  usual  boundaries  from 
his  commanding  vantage  in 
the  Cambridge  .English  Fac- 
ulty.' but  he  is  best  described 
as  ah  “intellectual  historian" 
- in  both  senses  of  the 
phrase.  And  what  he  writes 
best  about  is  intellectual 
imposture,  which  he  skewers 
again  and  again  in  the 
pages  of  this . coruscating 
collection. 

The  word  “intellectual",  a 
traditional  object  of  suspi- 
cion in  England,  is  awarded 
here  the  close  attention  it 
deserves.  Collini  has  a clear 
Idea  of  what  an  intellectual's 
willing  entails:  significantly, 
some  of  his  sharpest  barbs 
are  reserved  for  John 
Carey’s  “irreparably  shoddy" 


No  intellectuals  please  - we’re 

Roy  Foster  assesses  a coruseafing  coliection  that  skewers  imposters  and  exposes  evasive  flannel 


ENGLISH  PASTS: 

Essays  in  History 
aitdCofaire 

by  Stefan  Collini 
OUP  £40/1199, 360  pages 

book  The  Intellectuals  and 
the  Masses,  which  was 
devoted  to  proving,  d la  Paul 
Johnson,  and  at  the  expense 
of  recognising  context  or 
irony,  ^what  untrustworthy 
chaps  those  intellectuals  are 
- an  exercise  that  involved, 
inter  alia,  -grouping  Hitler 
with  T JS.  Eliot  and  George 
Steiner.  “Anti-intellectual- 
ism  has  always  been  avail- 
able on  tap  at  the  saloon 
bar,"  Collini  adds,  “but  it  is 
sad  to  find  a professor  of 
English  who  is  so  desper- 
ately keen  to  buy  his  round." 

He  is  equally  stringent 
about  Gertrude  Himmel- 
Earb’s  bizarre  use  of  crime 
and  divorce  statistics  in  The 
De-moralisation  of  Society  in 
an  effort  to  rehabilitate  sup- 


posed "Victorian  virtues": 
again,  short  weight  is  being 
given,  and  a job  is  being 
shirked. 

But  Cellini's  idea  of  the 
inteflectuaTs  function  is  not 
“highbrow"  in  the  pejorative 
sense  that  comes  so. readily 
to  the  more  Wimpish-ride  of 
criticism  in  this  country.  He 
regretfully  compares  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  towards  “the 
general  reader”  to  that 
aroused  by  the  neighbour- 
hood cat:  Its  existence 
evokes  sympathy,  but  we’re 
certainly  not  going  to  pro- 
vide tor  it  ourselves. 

However,  he  is  dead 
against  “academic"  being 
take"  to  equal  "unreadable", 
and  while  he  wants  to 
decode  ideas  in  their  histori- 
cal contexts,  be  approaches 
his  subjects  with  an  eager 
attention  to  their  humanity. 
Look  no  further  than  his  dis- 
cussion of  sex  in  Bertrand 
Russell’s  first  marriage:  • 

“Alys  seemed  to  think 
they  might  on  the  whole 
manage  not  to  have  much  of 
it;  RusseU,  by  contrast. 


regarded  It  as  A Good  Idea, 
though  he  prospectively 
referred  to  the  experience  in 
the  kind  of  it-would-be-good- 
todo-it-once-to-know-what-it- 
felt-like  terms  most  people 
would  reserve  for  experi- 
menting with  a new  drug  or 
making  a parachute  jump. 
He  didn't  really  begin  to  dis- 
cover the  force  and  require- 
ments of  his  sexuality  until 


ested  in  appositions  and 
reputations.  RusseU  is 
considered  along  with  Dar- 
win (in  terms  of  youthful 
promise  and  adult  achieve- 
ment); Trollope  accompanies 
George  Eliot;  Raymond 
Williams  squares  up  to 
Richard  Hoggart  and.  most 
excitingly,  the  historians 
Lewis  Namier  and  Elie 
Halevy  partner  each  other 


ColUnfr  idea  of  the  intellectual's  function  is 
not  ‘highbrow'  in  the  pejorative  sense 


be  was  almost  40  (and  of 
course  some  of  his  subse- 
quent behaviour  had  the 
unmistakeable  stamp  of 
someone  trying  to  make  up 
for  lost  time) 

Collini  is  also  unafraid  to 
categorise  Russell's  paternal 
grandmother  as  “a  joyless 
and  obstinate  old  bitch".  If 
this  is  intellectual  history  as 
it  should  be  written,  let  us 
have  more  of  it. 

Most  of  all,  Collini  is  inter- 


in "idealising  England 
In  this  essay,  as  in  a long 
consideration  of  Isaiah  Ber- 
lin, Collini  attends  to  the 
appeal  of  England  and  a 
notion  of  "Englishness"  for 
outsiders  - especially  exiled 
Jews,  like  Namier  and  Ber- 
lin. Namier  is  exactly  Colli- 
ni’s  kind  of  aphorist  (“Marx! 
Mand  A typical  Jewish  half- 
charlatan who  got  bold  of 
quite  a good  idea  and  then 
ran  It  to  death  just  to  spite 


British 


the  Gentiles")  but  he  also 
appears  as  a quintessential 
intellectual  in  politics,  nota- 
bly regarding  his  Zionist 
activities.  Finally,  he 
“created  a significant  role 
for  himself  as  an  intellectual 
largely  by  writing  about  the 
history  of  a country  he 
admired  for  not  having 
intellectuals." 

This  lays  bare  several  lay- 
ers of  misapprehension,  an 
operation  at  which  Collini 
excels.  He  repeats  Halevy’s 
ironic  description  of  the 
Edwardian  era  as  "that  great 
epoch  during  which  the  Brit- 
ish people  cherished  the 
splendid  illusion  that  they 
had  discovered  in  a moder- 
ate liberty,  and  not  for  them- 
selves alone  but  for  every 
nation  that  would  have  the 
wisdom  to  foDow  their  exam- 
ple, the  secret  of  moral  and 
of  political  stability.” 

The  way  the  English  con- 
ceive of  themselves,  and  the 
intellectual  (or  non-intellec- 
tual. or  anti-intellectual) 
stratagems  whereby  they 
disseminate  their  concep- 


tions. lie  at  the  heart  of  this 
book  and  illuminate  critical 
pieces  on  G.M.  Trevelyan 
and  R-H.  Tawney  - as  well 
as  governing  Collini's  reflec- 
tions on  the  inescapable  bor- 
ingness of  Raymond  Wil- 
liams. Evasive  flannel  is 
coolly  exposed  (such  as  Taw- 
ney's  pulling  Christianity 
out  of  a hat  to  conceal  a cer- 
tain vacuity  in  the  conclu- 
sions of  The  Acquisitive  Soci- 
ety); so  is  highmindedness 
for  its  own  sake,  whether 
employed  by  the  left  or  the 
right.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  book  is 
that  it  is  quite  difficult  to 
know  where  across  the  polit- 
ical spectrum  to  place  the 
author. 

Significantly,  the  figure 
whom  Collini  begins  - one 
suspects  - by  wanting  to 
take  down  a peg  or  two,  but 
ends  by  awarding  more 
uncritical  approval  than 
anyone  else  in  the  book,  is 
Isaiah  Berlin,  who  pin- 
pointed the  confining  and 
inhumane  effects  of  abstract 
philosophical  “systems",  but 


still  defined  an  intellectual 
as  “someone  who  wants 
ideas  to  be  as  interesting  as 
possible".  That  word  again. 
“What  seems  to  me,"  Collini 
concludes,  “to  have  been  the 
most  consistently  admirable 
and  distinctive  thing  about 
his  writing  has  been  its 
engaging  and  resourceful 
campaign  to  prevent  intellec- 
tuality from  conquering  and 
laying  waste  lands  that  are 
properly  the  territory  of 
emotional  or  aesthetic  or 
other  human  needs." 

A similar  ambition  lies 
behind  much  of  this  book. 
Anthony  Trollope,  to  whom 
Collini  does  perhaps  less 
than  justice,  once  remarked 
that  dullness  was  the  “line” 
of  the  English,  and  clever- 
ness that  of  the  French;  woe 
to  his  countrymen,  he  added 
ironically,  if  they  ever  lost 
sight  of  this  salient  fact.  In 
English  Posts  Collini  not 
only  explores  the  back- 
ground of  this  clicb£,  but 
shows  the  services  to  which 
- for  better  or  worse  - it  is 
still  put. 


Language  as  a weapon  in 
the  struggle  for  justice 


When  W.H  Auden  plucked  the 
young  American  poet  Adrienne  - 
Rich  from,  obscurity  in  1951  by 
choosing  her  first  collection  of 
poems  for  the  Yale  Younger  Poets 
soles,  he  did  so  with  paternalistic 
condescension.  And  yet  his  praise 
of  her  modest  skills  as  a formalist 
were  not  too  wide  of  the  mark  in  . 
those  days.. 

What  is  remarkable  about  her. 
and  it  is  much  in  evidence  in 
Midnight  Salvage  Poems  (Norton 
£14.95,  75  pages),  this  ITth 
collection  published  in  the  year  of 
her  70th  birthday,  is  the  distance 
Wia«  she  has  travelled  since  that 
time  - into  one  of  America’s  most 
passionately  committed  poetic 
voices.  . ■■ 

But  committed  to  what  exactly? 
To  the  idea  that  poetry  at  its  most 

must  be  a comprehensive 

engagement  with  the  world  In. 
order  “to  face  the  terrible  with 

hope,  in  language  as  complex  as 

necessary,  as  communicative 
as  possible  - a poetics  which  . 
can  work  as  antidote  to  . . 
complacency,  self-involvement. . 
and  despair.” 

For  this  poet,  language  is  a 


weapon  in  the  endless  struggle 
towards  justice,  self-knowledge 
and  public  enlightenment,  and 
not,  as  for  so  many  others,  a 
means  of  withdrawing  from  the 
world  into  lofty  moods  of 
meditative  reverie. 

The  poems  themselves, 
metrically  loose-limbed,  taking  as 
their  defining  measure  Charles 
Olson's  notion  that  a line  should 
be  as  long  as  a human  breath,  are 

spoken  in  a patchwork  of 
clamouring  voices,  and  they 
incorporate,  as  so  often  before, 
material  from  books,  newspapers 
»wd  journals. 

- Some  of  the  lives  imaginatively 
re-enacted  here  are.  in  Rich’s 
opinion,  exemplary  ones:  Rend 
Char,  for  example,  the  French  poet 
and  resistance  fighter,  whose  life 
represented  a model  ot  tact 
combined  with  social  conscience: 
“you  were  never  just!  the  poet 
appalled  and  transfixed,  by  war  you 
were  the  maker!  of  terrible  detente 
decisions..." 

For  Rich,  this  temptation  to  be 
seduced  by  the  actual,  the  visual, 
is  an  ever-present  danger. 
I^ngnagp,  for  any  writer,  can  he 


lush  and  luscious,  and  that  way 
lies  temptation  and  the  possibility 
of  corruption.  The  poet,  ever 
watchful,  must  rise  above  the 
dangers  of  self-regard  and 
solipsism.  It  is  the  world  that 
must  he  engaged  with,  through 
honed  and  honest  language,  and 
not  the  self  alone. 

And  what  is  the  significance  of 
that  title,  Midnight  Salvaged  This 
sequence  of  poems,  the  longest  in 
the  collection,  is  a prolonged  act  of 
self-questioning:  reflecting  back 
upon  her  own  life.  Rich  probes  her 
decisions,  her  expectations,  her 
revolutionary  impulses  as  a poet, 
past  and  present.  To  what  extent 
has  she  remained  true  to  herself? 
And  can  anything  of  beauty  be 
salvaged  from  the  world  at  this 
late,  critical  hour?  Will  mere 
poetry  suffice  to  be  ha*  testament? 
Only  readers  can  answer  that 
question. 

Michael  Glover 

Rambling  in 
Iceland 

Tim  Moore,  a suburban 
thirtysamethiixg  magazine  writer, 
stumbled  across  the  account  of  a 
Victorian  journey  by  Lord 
Dufferin,  a scion  of  the  Guinness 
family,  and  decided  to  retrace  his 
steps  across  Iceland,  Norway  and 
the  Arctic  sea  to  Jan  Mayen  and 
Spitsbergen.  Why  Moore  thought 
this  was  a good  idea  is  a mystery  - 
not  least  to  Moore  himself,  who 


seems  to  loathe  all  methods  of 
transport 

It  takes  time  to  warm  to  Moore 
as  we  follow  him  on  his 
footstepping  of  Lord  Dufferin.  The 
trip,  and  hence  the  book.  Frost  on 
my  Moustache  (Abacas  £1099. 280 
pages),  seems  a pointless, 
dilettantish  thing  to  do.  He  takes  a 
while  to  get  into  his  jolly,  chatty 
style  of  writing  and  in  a few  places 
it  seems  rather  forced  - the  kind 
of  thing,  perhaps,  that  sounds 
funny  if  you’re  a bit  drunk  at  a 
dinner  party  but  to  the  sober 
listener  just  sounds  like  the 
rambUngs  of  a self-important  prat 
who  thinks  he’s  being  witty. 

However,  my  sympathy  for  him 
rose  dramatically  as  his  journey  - 
naffty  subtitled  “The  Arctic 
Exploits  of  a Lord  and  a Loafer”  - 
progressed.  “Boats,  I concluded, 
were  shit,”  he  mournfully  remarks 
at  one  point  As  be  buckets 
towards  Iceland  on  a container 
ship,  Moore  provides  modern 
travel  literature  with  what  must 
be  one  of  the  most  vivid  and 
heartfelt  descriptions  of 
seasickness  ever  written.  Only  the 
most  hard-hearted  could  fail  to  be 
sympathetic. 

Indeed,  it  is  his  description  of 
the  miseries  of  his  journey  that 

eventually  makes  him  less 
annoying.  After  his  arrival  in 
Reykjavik,  he  sets  off  to  cycle 
across  the  volcanic  interior  with 
DiHi,  his  Icelandic  brother-in-law, 
an  expedition  his  wife  has  dubbed 
“Beavis  and  Buttbead  do  Iceland”. 
Given  that  the  preparations  for 
this  leg  of  the  journey  involve 
buying  five  packets  of  dried 
fruit,  two  bars  of  chocolate  and  a 


pair  of  cycling  shorts,  you  see 
what  she  means.  The  bike  trip 
itself  throws  up  such  horrors  as  an 
outside  loo  at  a hostel  that  has 
Dilh,  a doctor,  returning  with  a 
haunted  look.  “ That  is  worse.’  he 
said  vacantly,  ’than  anything  1 
saw  in  seven  years  of  medical 
training.'  ” 

This  first  part  of  the  book,  in 
Iceland,  Is  the  best  Moore  knows 
the  country,  bring  married  to  an 
Icelander,  mid  thus  allows  himself 
many  disparaging  remarks  about 
the  place.  The  rest  of  the  book  - 
like  the  rest  of  the  journey  - feels 
rather  makeweight  That's  not  to 
say  it  doesn’t  have  its  very  tunny 
moments,  but  the  parallels  with 
Dufferin  get  more  strained,  and 
the  expedition  seems  more 
pointless. 

Moore’s  attempt  to  get  to  Jan 
Mayen,  a volcanic  outcrop  north  of 
Ireland,  is  stymied  by  the  weather; 
while  Spitsbergen,  even  farther 
north  and  more  Godforsaken, 
results  in  a few  rambling  chapters 
that  reflect  how  tedious  Moo re 
found  Us  time  there.  He  seems  to 
have  spent  the  10  days  whingeing 
about  the  cost  of  the  booze, 
going  on  ffi-advtsed  expeditions, 
and  worrying  about  polar  bears. 

Nonetheless,  the  book  is  funny 
enough  to  provoke  audible 
chuckles,  and  a nice  addition  to 
the  Grumpy  British  Traveller 
sul^genre  of  travel  writing.  The 
title.  Incidentally,  is  explained  in 
one  of  the  funnier  passages:  it 
refers  to  a joke  so  obscure  and 
obscene  that  it  doesn't  bear 
repetition. 

Kate  Be  van 
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Cathedrals  for  our  times 

Museums  are  behind  the  most  stunningly  innovative  new  buildings  today.  Ralph  Rugoff  meets  Daniel  Libeskind,  architect  of  Berlin's  Jewish  Museum 


Over  the  last  decade  museums 
have  emerged  as  the  cultural  sex 
object  of  the  late  20th  century. 
Boasting  high-profile  programmes 
and  the  broad  appeal  of  sporting 
events,  they  have  reinvented  them- 
selves as  a glamorous  mass 
medium.  And  the  museum  building 
has  been  a key  element  in  this.  It 
has  come  to  embody  our  aspira- 
tions and  history  with  a verve 
found  nowhere  else  in  contempo- 
rary architecture.  It  is  truly  the 
cathedral  of  our  time. 

Along  with  Frank  Gehry,  Polish- 
bom  architect  Daniel  Libeskind 
stands  at  the  forefront  of  this 
extraordinary  resurgence  in 
museum  design.  His  Jewish 
Museum  In  Berlin  - his  first  com- 
pleted commission,' incidentally  - 
is  one  of  the  most  profoundly  mov- 
ing and  stunningly  imaginative 
buildings  of  the  century.  In  unprec- 
edented fashion,  ft  was  opened  to 
the  public  in  late  January  with 
nothing  in  it.  Exhibits  won't  be 
added  for  another  year.  But  this  is 
a museum  in  which  exhibits  may 
feel  superfluous.  It  tells  an  unfor- 
gettable story  all  by  itself. 

Like  Gehry's  much-feted  Guggen- 
heim Museum  in  Bilbao,  Libes- 
kind’s  building  boasts  a unique 
exterior.  Its  zinc  facade  unfolds  in 
a series  of  crisp  angles,  zig-zagging 
across  the  landscape.  Embedded 
strips  of  windows  race  across  its 
reflective  surface  in  a helter-skelter 
of  broken  diagonals.  A sinking  gar- 
den of  49  concrete  columns,  each  of 
which  sprouts  into  an  olive  tree, 
tilts  at  a disconcerting  angle. 
Placed  next  to  the  staid  18th  cen- 
tury Berlin  Museum,  it  shines  with 
a high-flying,  yet  highly  disci- 
plined. poetry. 

Unlike  Gehry's  Guggenheim, 
Libeskind ’s  building  is  also  deeply 
involved  with  a specific  history  - 
the  cultural  history  of  Berlin's 
Jews  - but  there  is  no  hint  of 


memorial  to  its  brazenly  innova- 
tive appearance.  The  eccentric 
lines  of  its  window  scheme  does 
invoke  a lost  past,  however:  seem- 
ingly random,  they  in  fact  derive 
from  a map  Libeskind  made,  con- 
necting the  addresses  of  culturally 
significant  individuals,  many  of 
them  Jews,  in  pre-war  Berlin. 

This  is  a building  that  asks  us  to 
make  connections,  but  the  archi- 
tecture never  dictates  its  themes. 
Not  even  in  the  five  concrete 
“voids"  - unheated,  dimly-lit, 
dead-end  spaces  forming  a hollow 
core  along  the  building's  central 
axis.  Several  can  be  entered;  others 
can  only  be  crossed  on  black 
bridges  linking  the  exhibition  gal- 
leries. But  the  voids,  themselves 
will  remain  empty  to  commemo- 
rate the  loss  of  Berlin’s  Jewish  pop- 
ulation. and  to  initiate,  as  Ubes- 
kind  says,  “a  dialogue  between 
what  can  be  shown  in  a museum 
and  that  which  can  never  be 
shown.  No  matter  how  many 
objects  can  be  brought  together  to 
show  Jewish  history  in  Berlin,  you 
can  never  show  that  which  has 
been  totally  annihilated.  You  won’t 
be  able  to  close  that  void,  not  even 
in  100  years." 

But  Libeskind,  who  speaks  in  a 
delighted  rapid-fire  delivery,  is 
quick  to  point  out  that  he  has  not 
designed  a memorial.  “This 
museum  is  not  just  about  mourn- 
ing. but  also  shows  the  incredible 
ups  and  downs  of  Jewish  history, 
and  spans  both  sides  of  the  Ger- 
man/Jewish story.  You  can’t  sepa- 
rate one  from  the  other.  When  you 
see  how  incredible  their  contribu- 
tion was  to  Berlin,  the  need  for 
mourning  becomes  even  more 
apparent.” 

Indeed,  the  Jewish  Museum 
boasts  some  of  the  most  exhilarat- 
ing rooms  ever  unveiled  In  a con- 
temporary museum.  Galleries 
unfold  in  exuberantly  irregular 


configurations,  with  walls  converg- 
ing at  unpredictable  angles.  The 
effect  is  disorienting  but  never  dis- 
heartening: one  feels  lost  at  times, 
but  there  are  always  escape  routes 
in  sight.  And  the  idiosyncratic  win- 
dows, outlined  in  black,  form  an 
enchanted  alphabet  of  shapes  that 
career  from  one  room  into  the 
next  and  lay  dazzling  patterns  of 
light  across  the  floor. 

Even  the  principal  void,  a con- 
crete tower  specifically  dedicated 
to  the  Holocaust,  is  not  necessarily 
a space  reserved  for  grief. 
Unbeated,  uninsulated,  and  featur- 
ing a soaring  pitch-black  ceiling,  it 
is  lit  only  by  a narrow  slit  of  a 


Sound  echoes  uncannily. 
It  is  a disconcertingly 
visceral  environment,  one 
where  you  become  aware 
of  your  heart  beating 


skylight  One  corner  is  so  acutely 
angled  as  to  be  physically  inacces- 
sible. Sound  echoes  uncannily.  It  is 
a disconcertingly  visceral  environ- 
ment, one  where  you  become 
aware  of  your  heart  beating.  But  it 
does  not  present  objects  of  mourn- 
ing, nor  tell  you  how  you  to 
respond.  To  some  it  may  evoke  the 
claustrophobic,  hopeless  spaces  of 
the  death  camps;  to  others  it  may 
be  a place  to  reflect  Or  even,  oddly 
enough,  a place  of  hope. 

Libeskind  had  originally  consid- 
ered having  the  void  completely 
enclosed,  “but  in  the  end,"  he  says, 
“there  is  a thin  gap  of  light 
because  even  in  the  bleakest  of  sit- 
uations we  cannot  definitively  say 
that  history  is  over.  There  is 
always  a line  of  hope.  And  that  line 


of  hope  is  part  of  my  architecture.” 

In  conversation,  the  53-year-old 
architect  seems  animated  by  a 
buoyant  optimism,  punctuating 
talk  of  his  future  projects  - his 
controversial  Spiral  building  for 
the  Victoria  & Albert  Museum,  and 
Manchester's  Imperial  War 
Museum  of  the  North  - with 
flashes  of  his  100-watt  smile.  Both 
museum  buildings  are  bold,  eye- 
catching statements,  instant  archi- 
tectural landmarks  on  a new  fron- 
tier. Yet  despite  the  excitement, 
and  fierce  protest,  which  they  have 
aroused,  Libeskind  does  not  see 
himself  as  an  aesthetic  radicaL 

“I  was  never  interested  in  Mod- 
ernism,” he  says.  “I  prefer  the 
spaces  of  tradition,  spaces  which 
articulate;  a story  and  have  nothing 
faceless  about  them.” 

His  designs  for  these  next  two 
museum  projects  certainly  suggest 
dramatic  conflicts.  The  Spiral,  on 
which  he  is  collaborating  with 
structural  engineer  Cecil  Balmnnd, 
calls  for  a continuous  wan  to  wrap 
around  itself,  overlapping  and 
interlocking  as  the  building 
ascends  in  jerky  rhythms,  as  if 
bearing  witness  to  the  intellectual 
tensions  and  imaginative  leaps 
that  fuel  afl  worthy  museum  pro- 
grammes. 

"I  don’t  think  it’s  necessary  to 
make  a museum  only  as  a con- 
tainer for  precious  objects,”  Libes- 
kind says.  "I  think  people  want 
something  which  is  no  longer  a 
dogmatic,  didactic  and  artificial 
presentation,  but  an  experience,  a 
seamless  excitement  from  the 
moment  they  enter  until  they 
leave.  It  has  to  be  not  just  intellec- 
tual, but  emotional,  and  it  has  to 
appeal  to  your  senses." 

His  plans  tor  the  new  War 
Museum  in  Manchester  aim  to  do 
precisely  that  To  underscore  the 
global  nature  of  modern  conflict, 
the  exterior  will  suggest  shards 


from  a shattered  globe,  while  its 
vast  interior  will  feature  gently 
undulating  floors  to  keep  visitors 
on  their  toes  during  multi -media 
presentations,  some  of  which  win 
be  projected  directly  onto  the  ceil- 
ing- 

Both  the  Spiral  and  the  War 
Museum  have  been  designed  for  a 
new  breed  of  museum  program- 
ming; flashy,  high-tech  displays, 
often  with  interactive  components, 
that  are  meant  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  generations  raised  on  Nin- 
tendo. If  not  conceived  with  imagi- 
nation, however,  such  programmes 
can  be  a recipe  for  disaster.  They 
may  grab  our  attention  without 
ever  reaching  our  hearts  and 
minds. 

So  Libeskind’s  involvement  with 
such  projects  is  a strange  match  in 
some  ways,  as  his  architecture 
pays  close  attention  to  emotional 
concerns.  His  growing  practice, 
however,  is  no  longs-  limited  to 
museums.  His  Berlin  office  has 
recently  won  competitions  to 
design  a concert  hall  in  Bremen,  an 
urban  planning  scheme  for  Berlin. - 
a new  University  in  Guadalajara, 
and  he  will  soon  begin  work  on  his 
first  domestic  project,  an  artist's 
villa  in  Majorca. 

Each  project  begins  with  assidu- 
ous research  in  an  attempt  to 
define  how  the  building  can 
respond  to  a unique  set  of  needs 
and  a distinct  location.  “Today 
people  want  their  clothing  and 
their  food  to  be  more  catered  to 
their  specific  tastes,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  buildings.  They  don’t 
want  the  mass-produced  standard, 
but  something  which  they  can 
relate  to  their  own  desires.  1 think 
architecture  In  the  next  century 
will  be  more  tailored  to  respond  to 
those,”  Libeskind  concludes  with 
an  optimistic  grin,  as  if  imagining 
a 21st  century  of  his  own  design. 
"In  fact,  Pm  sure  of  it" 


There  is  a moment  near  the 

begominy  of  todays 

Correspondent  on  BBC2 

when  rt  becomes  quite 

difficult  not  to  admire 
Slobodan  Milosevic.  We  see 

him  fa  Kosovo  addressing  a 

meeting  concerned  with  the 

supposedly  unfair  treatment 

of  Serbs  by  the  government 
of  ethnic  Albanians.  A near 
riot  develops  in  the  street 
outside,  the  Serbs  begin  to 
the  mainly  Albanian 
police,  and  Milosevic, 
though  clearly  scared,  goes 
out  to  try  to  calm  them. 

. This,  it  seems,  was  the 
key  moment  in  the 
transformation  of  Milosevic 
from  Communist 
apparatchik  to  Serb  saviour. 
Challenged  by  an  emotional 
old  In  the  crowd 
<vtmpia ining  about  the  way 
the  police  treat  the  Serbs, 
Milosevic  murmurs,  clearly 
spontaneously,  “No  one 
should  beat  you”.  He 
-repeals  this  In  front  of  the 
microphone,  and  the  rest  is 
Mstory.lt  would  take  an 
iron  hearted  viewer  not  to 
have  some  regard  for 

Milosevic  when  be  goes  out 
to  tecethe  stones.  ■ - 

Yet  it  is  the  only  moment 
to  prompt  such  feelings  in 
an  excellent  50-minute 
programme.  Reporter  Phil 
Rees  and  producer  Frank 
Smith  create  a bizarre  yet 
vivid  picture  of  “Sloba  and 
Mira",  Milosevic  and  the 
childhood  sweetheart  who 
became  bis  wife,  conveying 
the  (dear  impression  that 
titty  are  cynical,  though 
fairly  simple,  political 
antmaic  with  just  (me  aim: 
power. . . 

Their  personal  story  is 
weird  add  alarming.  We 
hear  that  &fflose Vic’s  father, 
mother  an*t undo  all 
committed  suicide,  'and  that 
Mira’s  grandfather  ordered 
the  execution  of  Ms  own 
daughter,  Mira's  mother,  for 
betrayal  during  the  second 
world  war.  Those  who  know 
tiie  couple  report  that, 
throughout  his  life, 

Milosevic  has  telephoned 
Mira  as  often  as  eight  or 
nine  times  a day,  the  efofan 
being  that  she  was  always 
the  real  political  fofce’  Yet 
it  is  also 'skid  that  be 
habitually  addresses  her  as 
Ms  bttie  bonny  rabbit  or 
pussy  cat,  and  she  regularly 
bursts' into  tears  during 
private  political 
conversations. 

The  strongest  elements  in 
the  programme  are  the 
interviews  with  people  such 
as  Co  vie,  former  mayor  of 
Belgrade;  Stambolic,  a 
member  of  the  old 
Communist  hierarchy,  and 
the  newspaper  publisher, 
Curuvfia.  Afl  started  as 
colleagues  and  even  friends 
of  Sloba  and  Mira,  but  all 
have  found  themselves  used, 
abused  and  betrayed  as  the 
couple  climbed  the  greasy 
pole  of  Balkan  politics. 
Listening  to  Curuvija,  yon 
think  “Surely  he  can’t  say 
things  like  that  and  remain 
in  tiie  country?"  Sure 
enough,  the  programme 
ends  with  the  revelation 
that  he  was  murdered  Just 
as  It  was  being  completed. 

1 Television  has  provided 
too  fewgood  analytical 
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Moving  drawings 

William  Kentridge  makes  cartoons  with 
a difference,  writes  William  Packer 
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William  Kentridge  is  an 
artist,  principally  a 
draughtsman,  whose  exhibi- 
tion now  at  the  Serpentine 
consists  of  two  continuously- 
r umiing  recent  video  and 
animated  film  pieces,  and  an 
anthology  of  earlier  films 
lasting  about  half  an  hour, 
with  only  a handful  of  large 
drawings  in  the  entrance 
hall. 

This  is,  in  one  way,  a dis- 
appointment. Kentridge, 
now  44  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  artists  to  emerge 
from  South  Africa  in  recent 
years,  is  a powerful 
draughtsman  in  his  lat- 
ter-day Expressionist  man- 
ner, working  for  the  most 
part  on  as  large  a scale  as  is 
practicable  for  works  on 
paper.  His  strong  and  dense- 
ly-worked narrative  draw- 
ings have  an  extraordinary 
physical  presence,  and  one 
longs  to  see  more  of  them  for 
their  inherent  qualities,  at 
once  crude  and  dehcate,'  sim- 
ple yet  rich,  and  for  the  wit 
and  acuity  they  display  of 
observation  and  description. 

Yet  for  once  I found 
myself  sitting  through  the 
run  of  his  films  and  was  glad 
I did  so.  I did  this  before 
looking  at  the  few  drawings, 
which  is  I think  the  right 
order  of  things.  For  the  point 
of  Kentridge’s  worts  Is  that 


he  is  indeed  a narrative  art- 
ist, a story-teller  above  all 
else,  and  while  his  drawings 
stand  well  enough  by  them- 
selves, each  one  sufficient 
and  resolved  within  its  own 
terms,  they  are  also  the  stuff 
of  his  work  as  an  animator, 
made  to  serve  the  particular 
story  he  wishes  to  telL  He  is 
also  very  much  the  moralist, 
sometimes  obliquely  so, 
sometimes  wry  and  darkly 
funny,  sometimes  over-obvi- 
ous and  heavy.  We  should 
not  forget  that  he  is  a South 
African  from  Johannesburg, 
and  the  10-year  span  of  this 
survey  of  his  more  recent 
work  embraces  dark  and 
dangerous  times.  - 
His  first  degree  was  in  pol- 
itics and  African  studies.  He 
took  to  art,  with  print-mak- 
ing his  major  Interest,  only 
in  the  later  1970s.  Then  In 
the  early  1980s  he  went  to 
Paris  to  study  mime  and 
theatre,  working  for  a while 
in  film  and  television  pro- 
duction. He  returned  to 
drawing  as  his  principal 
activity  in  1986  and  it  was 
then  that  he  began  to  exhibit 
widely.  His  worts:  was  seen  in 
England  for  the  first  time  in 
1987,  at  the  Vanessa  Dever- 
eux  Gallery  in  a show  called, 
with  somewhat  arch  signifi- 
cance, In  the  Heart  of  the 
Beast  And  in  1989  he  made 


coverage  of  evenly  in; 
Yugoslavia.  By 
Investigating  tire 


Serious,  but  oddly  entataining:TgUxtnExilt!’.1994 by  William  Kentridge 


his  first  animated  film, 
Johannesburg:  2nd  City  after 
Paris,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced his  tycoon  character, 
Soho  Eckstein  - which,  at 
the  Serpentine,  is  where  we 
come  in. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the 
1980s,  all  the  distinct  ele- 
ments and  interests  that 
would  form  him  as  an  artist 
had  come  together,  and  so 
they  have  remained  ever 
since,  resolved  Into  a coher- 
ent and  effective  working 
whole  - tire,  graphic  under- 
standing and  sophistication; 
the  idiosyncratic  manner; 
the  theatrical  and  cinematic 
narrative  model;  and  above 
all  the  modern  history  of 
South  Africa  as  the  essential 
subject.  We  have  together 


thus  the  form  and  the  con- 
tent, the  means  and  the  end. 

What  makes  his  peculiar 
brand  of  animation  so  com- 
pelling is  that  it  derives  not 
from  any  self-conscious 
search  for  a readily  Identifi- 
able and  quirky  cartoon 
style,  but  that  it  emerged 
naturally  from  the  body  of 
work  that  preceded  It  The 
dreadful  Soho  Eckstein,  as 
an  individual  character  in 
the  narrative,  may  appear 
and  reappear,  but  in  the 
manner  of  the  actual  state- 
ment he  remains  entirely  at 
one  with  the  rest  of  the  work 
in  its  physical  aspect,  in  the 
way  it  is  done. 

And  so  too  it  is  with  the 
apparent  movement  that  any 
cartoon  film  requires.  Far 


from  being  an  imposed 
device,  it  seems  to  grow 
from  the  very  process  of 
drawing  itself.  The  image  is 
not  repeated  as  is  usual, 
with  shifts  of  gesture  or  posi- 
tion caught  by  marginal 
alteration,  but  rather  it  Is 
added  to  and  then  rubbed 
out,  moved  and  modified  on 
the  single  sheet.  It  grows 
and  fodes,  comes  and  goes, 
with  the  traces  of  this  his- 
tory  left  like  a ghost  upon 
the  page.  Nothing  could 
emphasise  more  effectively 
the  physical,  objective  pres- 
ence of  the  drawing,  or  the 
physical  nature  of  drawing 
itself.  s 

The  more  recent  works, 
the  triple-screen  “Ciisse: 
Echo  scan  slide  bottle",  with 


people,  tbs  admirable  __H  _ 
programme  goes  a . . 
considerable  way  towards 

potting  that  right  : : . 

There  are  few  comparable 
advantages  to  tiie  profiles  of 
two  other  politicians 

screened  tomorrow.  Nou>  We 
Are  Tu/o:  The  Real  Peter 
Mandelson  on  Channel  lisa 
highly  professional  piece  of 

work  in  which  Donald  - - 
MacIntyre,  who  has  written 
a biography  of  Handetam,  . 
investigates  his  childhood, 
schooldays,  and  rise 
through  the  Labour  Party. 

There  are  interesting  - 
revelations.  As  a teenager 
Mandelson  was  hoioveri  of . . 
rock  music  but  an  Andy 
Williams  fan.  He  joined  the 
Young  Communists  and  sold 
the  Morning  Stor  outside 
KUbum  tube  station.  (The 
programme  confronts  two 

The  programme 
creates  a bizarre  yet 
vivid  picture  of 
‘Sloba  and  Mira* 


teenagers  selling  the  paper 
there  today  and  reveals  the 
identity  of  their  predecessor, 
to  their  consternation).  As 
head  of  communications  in 
the  Labour  Party  he  would 
phone  programme  editors  to 
complain  about  report  ms 
while  they  were  still  on  the 
air,  and  so  on.  It  is  not' hard 
to  see  why  some  people  ~ 
dislike  him  SO  much. 

And  yet,  so  far  as  the 
essential  aspects  of  his 
character  are  concerned, 
Mandelson  remains  an 
enigma.  Does  he  want  to  be 
prime  minister?  What  does 
he  feel  about  being 
homosexual?  Is  Andy 
Williams  still  his  chief 
cultural  interest?  Is  he  a 
Europhile?  What  does  he  - 
really  think  of  the 
Mandeldome?  If  MacIntyre 
knows,  he  has  kept  it  all  for 
the  book. 

’’  We  Tram  even  fewer  fresh 
facts  about  Lord  Gowrie, 
who  is  the  last  subject  of  tire 
Channel  4 series  The 
Establishment  His 
description  of  his 
relationship  with  Margaret 
Thatcher  is  certainly 
interesting,  especially  if  it  Is 
true.  He  claims  that  as  her 
minister  for  the  arts  he 
would  attack  the  great  and 
the  good  such  as  Peter  Hall 
when  they  criticised  her, 
whereupon  she  would  say 
“Very  good,  dear”  and  let 
him  have  more  money  tor 
the  arts.  It  sounds  batty 
enough  to  be  true.  But  the 
hint  that  be  blames  Jeremy 
Isaacs  for  the  troubles  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House  is  not 
followed  up,  and  the 
programme  has  little  to  say 
about  the  Arts  Council  and 
lottery  money.  Personalities 
may  well  provide  the  best 
gateways  Into  politics  for 
television,  but  it  still  needs 
outstandingly  good 
programme  making  for  even 
this  to  be  effective. 


its  images  of  desolate  streets 
and  motorways,  drips  and 
ventilators,  surgery  and 
body-parts,  and  its  over-rid- 
ing sense  of  returning  home 
to  die,  and  the  more  actively 
desperate  and  sardonic  sin- 
gle-screen montage,  "Ubu 
tells  the  Truth",  both  of 
which  combine  video  footage 
with  animation,  have  a more 
conventional  cartoon  qual- 
ity. But  they  share  the  sense 
of  loss,  desolation  and 
despair  which  informs  all 
the  work,  with  its  sustained 
imagery  of  rapacious  busi- 
ness, of  toppling  tower- 
blocks,  of  mines  and  camps 
that  hark  back  to  the  forced- 
labour  and  extermination 
camps  of  the  Nazis,  and 
always  the  tolling,  striving, 
marching  masses. 

That  said,  it  sounds 
bleaker  than  it  is.  for  it  is  a 
measure  of  Kentridge's  judg- 
ment and  deftness  of  touch 
that  his  work  should  be  so 
oddly  entertaining  even  as  it 
is  so  serious.  There  are 
moments  when  it  is  very 
funny. 

Kentridge:  The  Ser- 
pentine Gallery,  Kensington 
Gardens,  London  W2,  until 
May  30;  sponsored  by  Inves- 
tec. 
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Bitter  taste  of  slave  labour 


The  sweet  life  for  a few 
came  at  the  cost  of  mass 
miJrder  and  torture,  says 
Jackie  Wullschlager 

Would  you  give  up  sugar  in  your 
tea  to  save  an  unknown  person 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
trout  terrible  suffering?  Today,  in 
our  age  of  long-distance  travel, 
global  information  and  aware- 
ness of  human  rights,  the  ques- 
tion makes  sense,  but  when  the 
poet  Southey  attacked  “Ye  who 
at  your  ease/Sip  the  blood-sweet- 
en’d  beverage"  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. the  suggestion  that  gra- 
cious Georgian  living  was  bought 
with  blood  money  from  slavery 
was  radical  and  threatening.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a con- 
temporary commentator  wrote, 
“the  pleasure,  glory  and  gran- 
deur of  England  has  been 
advanced  more  by  sugar  than  by 
any  other  commodity". 

The  sweet  life  for  a few  came  at 
the  cost  of  mass  murder  and  tor- 
ture. The  scale  of  the  atrocity 
still  astonishes:  11m  slaves  trans- 
ported from  Africa  to  the  Ameri- 
cas in  the  18th  century,  with  pos- 
sibly as  many  again  dying  en 
route  or  before  they  even  reached, 
the  ships.  This  makes  the  slave 
trade  one  of  the  ugliest  episodes 
in  human  history,  w}n»i  to  the 
Holocaust  or  Stalin’s  crimes,  and 
with  ramifications  which  echo 
down  the  centuries  until  our  own 
times,  and  have  still  to  be  fully 
examined. 

A Respectable  Trade ? is  a har- 
rowing new  exhibition  at  the  City 
Museum  of  Bristol,  a town  whose 
wealth  and  Georgian  splendour  is 
built  on  its  slave  history.  Timely 
and  important,  it  opened  within 
weeks  of  two  significant  political 
events:  nationally,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Stephen  Lawrence 
Report;  and  internationally,  the 
attempt  to  save  the  Kosovo  Alba- 
nians from  destruction  by  ethnic 
cleansing.  . . 

By  taking  a broad  perspective 
and  yet  fixing  on  a seminal 
moment  in  the  history  of  man’s 
attitude  to  man,  the  show  raises 
fascinating  issues  - about  the 
basis  of  our  ideas  of  freedom  and 
the  individual,  about  the  nature 
of  evil,  about  how  racism 
evolved,  about  the  links  between 
harbarism  and  economic  expedi- 
ency. • • . 

Too.  often  accounts  of  slavery 
acknowledge  the  inhumanity  of- 
the  system  but  fail  to  convey  the 
nature  of  the  suffering  by  ignor- 
ing personal  stories  and  specific 
cultures,  somehow  implying  that 
the  Africa  from  which  slaves 
were  tom  was.  a primitive  blank. 
Much  of  what  we  understand 


Slave  trading:  to  deprive  than  so  wholly  of  bunan  rights,  their  owners  bad  to  persuade  themselves  that  the  slave  did  not  rank  as  human  - just  what  the  Nazis  told  themselves  about  the  Jews 


about  the  Holocaust  mmt> « from 
individual  witnesses  who  become 
symbolic,  such  as  Anne  Frank; 
slavery  does  not  have  its  Anne 
Frank.  But  this  exhibition  excels 
by  bringing  to  life  not  only  par- 
ticular slaves  and  their  histories, 
but  the  different  African  cultures 
from  which  they  came. 

Through  paintings,  fliTnt  voice- 
overs, documents  and  mock-ups 
of  different  locations,  it  recreates 
all  three  realities  of  the  notorious 
“triangular  trade":  luxurious 
Bristol  drawing  rooms:  Carib- 
bean and  South  American  planta- 
tions, and  life  on  the  African 
“Gold  coast”  and  villages  and 
towns  where  the  British  captains 
■found,  their  slaves, . -t 

“We  are- almost  a nation  of 
dancers,  musicians  and  poets", 
wrote  Olaudah  Eqrdano.  a slave 
who  obtained  his  freedom  and 
wrote  a compelling  account  of  his 
life  in  1789.  Social  hierarchy  in 
the  large  African  states  encour- 
aged artists  and  craftspeople 
because  rulers  wanted  beautiful 


objects  as  a mark  of  status,  and 
entertainers  to  grace  their  cere- 
monies. On  display  are  jewellery, 
musical  instruments,  masks, 
weapons,  dolls,  an  oware  board,  a 
game  of  strategy  and  mental 
arithmetic,  from  the  Asante,  Igbo 
and  Yoruha  peoples,  as  well  as 
documents  evidencing  the  sophis- 


sister” were  snatched  while 
guarding  the  family  home,  their 
hands  were  tied  and  they  were 
inarched  to  the  coast  and  sepa- 
rated; on  board  the  ship  to  Amer- 
ica, “the  shrieks  of  the  women 
and  the  groans  of  the  dying  ren- 
dered the  wbole  a scene  of  horror 
almost  inconceivable”. 


many  blacks  on  boards  as  they 
wanted”,  the  gate  was  chained  up 
and  the  boat  sailed  for  the  coast, 
leaving  an  empty  village. 

Slaves  were  more  often  bought 
in  exchange  for  goods  than  kid- 
napped by  whites,  with  black 
traders  frequently  involved  in 
the  traffic,  but.  as  the  slave  Otto- 


The  Bristol  exhibition  raises  fascinating  issues  about  the  basis  of  our  ideas  of 
freedom  and  the  individual,  about  the  nature  of  evil,  about  how  racism 
evolved,  and  links  between  barbarism  and  economic  expediency 


ticated  trade  networks  and  cur- 
rency systems  across  the  conti- 
nent. 

In  a reconstruction  of  a 420-ton 
sailing  boat,  with  slaves  packed 
together  so  closely  in  the  hold 
that  they  could  not  even  move  to 
reach  the  toilet  buckets,  the  life 
stories  of  a few  of  those  on  board 
are  told.  Olaudah  Equiano 
explains  how  he  and  his  “dear 


A woman  describes  how,  in  a 
gruesome  version  of  the  Pied 
Piper  myth,  villagers  ' were  lured 
with  pieces  of  red  cloth  - 
unknown  in  her  part  of  Africa  - 
by  “strangers  with  pale  faces”. 
As  the  “black  folk  grabbed  for 
them",  larger  and  larger  pieces 
were  dropped  on  the  way  to  the 
river,  then  on  the  plank  of  a boat; 
when  the  traders  “had  got  as 


bah  Cuguano  wrote,  “if  there 
were  no  buyers  there  would  be 
no  sellers"*.  It  .is  the  financial 
motive  that  emphasises  what 
Hannah  Arendt  called  the  “banal- 
ity of  evil".  It  was  not  just  fat 
merchants  and  plantation  owners 
but  small  traders.  Bristol  towns- 
people who  invested  in  a single 
box  of  goods,  who  stood  to  gain; 
and,  despite  great  risk  of  loss. 


just  10  per  cent  was  considered  a 
good  return. 

On  another  reconstructed  ship, 
you  can  read  the  account  books 
and  turn  the  captain's  wheel  to 
imagine  yourself  on  different 
voyages,  then  guess  whether  or 
not  they  made  a profit,  opening  a 
port  hole  to  find  the  exact  calcu- 
lation. On  “The  Prince  of 
Orange"  in  1736,  for  example, 
were  273  slaves.  100  of  which 
jumped  overboard  rather  than 
face  slavery;  33  drowned  but 
“more  of  them  were  taken  up 
almost  drowned,  some  of  them 
died  since,  but  not  to  the  owner's 
loss,  they  being  sold  before  any 
discovery  was  made  of  the  injury 
the  salt  water  had  done  them". 

The  “Juba”,  sailing  in  1787. 
with  the  ship  and  its  cargo  of 
barter  worth  £4678.  reached  Old 
Calabar  where  the  captain 
bought  250  “prime  slaves",  ivory 
and  barrels  of  palm  oil;  after  a 13 
week  trip  to  St  Vincent  on  which 
many  slaves  were  flagged  and 
raped  and  49  died,  the  remainder 


were  sold  in  shackles  for  £33.  sis 
shillings  each.  The  boat  sank  off 
Ireland  on  the  way  home,  losing 
crew  and  cargo,  but  the  sale  of 
slaves  and  the  insurance  still 
earned  the  investor  a profit  of 
£1,200  - £1004100  in  today's  terms. 

As  horrifying  is  the  psychologi- 
cal adjustment  which  even  brut- 
ish plantation  owners  bad  to 
make  in  order  to  treat  other 
people  so  atrociously.  “I  was 
shock'd  at  the  first  appearance  of 
human  flesh  for  sale.  But  surely 
God  ordain'd  'em  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  us"  wrote  plantation 
owner  John  Pinney,  one  of  Bris- 
tol's most  respected  citizens  - 
you  can  visit  his  exquisite  Geor- 
gian townhouse  down  the  road. 
In  the  account  books  slaves  were 
commodities;  in  life  they  were 
chattels  with  no  rights,  to  be  tor- 
tured or  mutilated  at  their  own- 
er’s whim  if  they  disobeyed,  or  to 
have  their  children  removed  from 
them.  To  deprive  them  so  wholly 
of  human  rights,  their  owners 
had  to  persuade  themselves  that 
the  slaves  did  not  rank  as  human 


The  slave  trade  is  one 
of  the  ugliest  episodes 
in  human  history 


- just  wbat  Nazis  told  them- 
selves about  the  Jews,  and  what 
those  who  carry  out  ethnic 
cleansing  today  believe  about 
their  victims. 

The  transatlantic  slave  trade  is 
seminal  here  because,  though 
slaves  have  been  held  since  time 
immemorial  (both  Greeks  and 
Romans  kept  them,  and  Bristol 
was  a centre  for  English  slaves 
sold  to  Ireland  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury) this  was  the  first  systemati- 
cally organised,  raclalised  slav- 
ery, and  it  fixed  the  image  of  the 
African  as  slave  firmly  in  the 
European  mind. 

Work  by  20th  century  black 
artists  and  writers  such  as  Benja- 
min Zephaniah.  interleaved  with 
the  historical  part  of  this  show, 
are  a response  to  that  attitude 
continuing,  in  diluted  form,  in 
parts  of  Britain  now.  This  is  a 
typical  1990s  exhibition  in  its 
avoidance  of  victim  culture.  Its 
stress  on  the  role  of  slave  upris- 
ings in  bringing  an  end  to  slav- 
ery in  the  19th  century,  its  cele- 
bration of  African  culture  today. 

It  throws  up  many  questions  - 
was  the  growing,  post-  Enlighten- 
ment awareness  of  human  rights 
the  motor  for  abolition,  or  was  it 
simply  global  economic  changes, 
for  example?  - which  go  to  the 
heart  of  how  social  and  ethical 
policies  evolve.  QuintessentiaBy 
of  our  decade,  too,  is  its  balance 
of  human  interest  and  the  indi- 
vidual perspective  with  the  his- 
tory of  ideas;  the  result  is  stimu- 
lating, shocking  and 
unforgettable. 

At  Bristol  City  Museum,  Queen's 
Road,  Bristol,  (tel.  0117-922  8S71) 
until  September  6. 


Consider  Sir  John  Drummond. 

Be  toils  not  neither  does  he  spin 
- in  itself  a staggering  reflection 
on  this  country’s  waste  of  its 
cultural  talent  - yet  neither  Sir 
Colfri  Southgate  in  all  his  glory 
nor  Gerry  Robinson  in  afl  Ms 
floundering  factual 
mis-statements  is  arrayed  in 
such  shrewd  artistic  perception 
and  experience.  This  cultural  de 
Gaulle  languishing  in  the 
Colombey-aux-Deux  Eglises  of 
Blairite  Ptnlisda,  i sat  least 
audible  on  the  airwaves.  In  a 
world  of  government  placeman 
slapped  into  cultural 
organisations  of  which  they 
understand  little,  of  a craven 
BBC  shuffling  a Bartoli  recital 
into  a post-midnight  TV  slot 
which  means  they  don't  have  to 
publicise  it  (someone  should  tell 
the  poor  dears  she's  die  biggest 
thing  since  Pavarotti,  and  almost 
as  pretty),  in  a Radio  3 which 
projects  Joan  Bakewell’s  bland 


RADIO  MARTIN  HOYLE 


In  search  of  gleams  of  adult  intelligence 


bleating  through  the  land,  there 
are  gleams  of  adult  intelligence. 

IPs  a small  thing;  but  it’s  a 
start.  A Price  Worth  Poping  is  a 
series  on  the  extraordinary 
blossoming  of  opera  in  Britain  in 
the  last  half-century;  a period 
that  has.  seen  the  once 
mrthfntatMe  formation  of 
world-standard  performances 
based  in  Leeds,  Cardiff  and 
Glasgow  as  much  as  fn  London. 
Drummond  asks  sensible 
questions  of  appropriate  people 
who  are  as  absorbing  as 
impassioned  experts  always  are 
when  airing  thefr  subject.  As  . 
broadcasting  technique,  one 
would  have  hoped  it  was 


elementary;  but  it  Is  a sign  of 
how  far  the  BBC  has  fallen  in 
such  matters  that  the  series’ 
informativeness  and  clarity  come 
over  as  exceptional. 

It  was  fascinating  to  hear  that 
David  Pountney  conceived  his 
epoch-making  production  of 
Dvorak's  Rusalka  in  a taxi 
between  the  theatre  and  his 
home.  Sir  Harrison  Birtwistle’s 
insight  into  creativity  was  even 
more  oblique:  composing  Gawam 
was  a matter  of  having  “to  get 
that  horse  on  stage  somehow . . . 
I've  got  to  write  the  bloody  opera 
to  go  with  it”  Not  that  all  is 
cosy.  Two  weeks  ago  we  heard 
the  pompous  tones  of  a former 


Opera  North  spokesman  whose 
exquistte  tunnel  vision  (“It  never 
occurred  to  me  we  would  never 
put  on  what  I derided”) 
subsequently  graced  the  Royal 
Opera  and  now  brings  the 
opera-as-b  ox-of-rarefi  ed 
-chocolates  to  ENO,  to  the 
concern  of  those  of  us  who  value 
the  true  people’s  opera.  The 
ENO’s  music  director,  Paul 
Daniel,  was  also  vaguely 
disturbing.  Not  because  he  could 
possibly  mean  his  wish  that  one 
day  all  culture  will  be  new  and 
newly  made,  but  that  he  is  so 
woolly-minded  as  to  utter  a 
plainly  un  thought-out 
aspiration.  (No  Shakespeare, 


Verdi  or  Mozart?  No  point  to  art 
galleries  or  museums?) 

It  smacks  of  cultural  Blairism, 
as  bland  as  the  Ingratiating  grin 
that  seems  as  characteristic  of 
Daniel  as  of  the  prime  minister. 
One  begins  to  suspect  a Night  of 
the  Living  Dead  scenario,  where 
aliens  have  taken  over  what 
were  once  human  beings.  Nor  is 
that  former  guarantee  of 
gravttas,  The  Reith  Lectures. 
reassuring.  This  year  the  mantle 
has  fallen  on  Anthony  Giddens 
of  the  LSE,  a favourite  of  Blair 
himself.  Bis  theme  is 
globalisation,  for  which  he  gave 
os  the  foreign  words  (the  French 
is  “globalisation".  Yon  get  the 


point  when  yon  hear  it  spoken). 
The  subject  seems  to  mean  what 
yon  want  it  to  mean,  and  to  be 
honest  I am  not  very  clear, 
perhaps  because  Giddens  fails  to 
make  it  interesting.  Just  as 
Blair’s  boyishly  intense  sincerity 
evokes  a double-glazing 
salesman,  so  Giddens  is  a 
travelling  rep  in  lectures.  He 
went  to  Hong  Kong  to  talk  about 
risk  and  Delhi  to  talk  of 
tradition  (he  was  against  it, 
which  explains  the  plastic 
quality,  the  nondescript 
rootlessness  of  his  manner).  In 
Honkers  he  was  introduced  by 
the  great  Mat t Frei  who,  in  a 
recent  From  Our  Own 


Correspondent,  described  being 
examined  by  an  official  in 
Burma  while  in  disguise  as  a 
tourist,  just  as  his  face  flashed 
up  on  a television  screen 
identifying  him  as  a reporter  - 
the  official  failed  to  notice. 

There  are  still  real  people  in  the 
BBC,  still  testing  the  boundaries. 

Yesterday  was  UNESCO’s 
World  Book  Day.  It  was  the 
birthday  of  Shakespeare  and 
Cervantes.  In  some  parts  of 
Spain  they  exchange  books  by 
both  these  authors  as  gifts.  I am 
unsure  if  the  majority  in  Britain 
reads  Shakespeare  or  knows  who 
Cervantes  is.  It  was  also  St 
George’s  Day.  Apart  from  Friday 
Night  is  Music  Night,  the  media 
which  go  berserk  for  Ss  Patrick. 
David  and  Andrew  largely 
ignored  the  fact  The  new  BBC’s 
exquisite  agonising  over  the 
distinct  nations  of  the  former 
Britain  continues  its  odd  myopia 
when  it  comes  to  England. 
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COMPACT  CHOICE  ANDREW  CLARK 


GYORGY  LIGETI:  LE 
GRAND  MACABRE 

Philharmonia  Orchestra/ 
Esa-Pekka  Salonen.  Soloists, 
London  Sinfonia  Voices 

Sony  Classical  S2K  623 12 


Draw  up  a list  of  operas 
which  have  joined  the 
repertoire  since  the  war,  and 
after  Britten  and  Henze 
you’ll  be  scratching  your 
bead.  But  a quick  run 
through  opera  house 

schedules  of  the  past  20 

years  reveals  one  more 
candidate:  Ligeti’s  Le  Grand 
Macabre,  premiered  in 
Stockholm  in  1978  and  since 

SHAKESPEARE'S* 
GLOBE  THEATRE 

Annivenaiy  Season 
13  May- 26  September  3599 
Boom 

0)71  316  4703  p4hc.) 

Julius  Caesar 
The  Comedy  of  Errors 
Antony  and  Cleopatra 
Augustine’s  Oak 


treated  to  at  least  IS 
productions;  including 
English  National  Opera’s  in 
1982. 1 have  seen  a good 
number  of  them,  and  can 
testify  to  the  opera’s 
capacity,  like  all  great  works 
of  art,  to  withstand  a variety 
of  interpretation. 

Sony  Classical’s  new 
recording,  the  eighth 
instalment  of  its  complete 
Ligeti  edition,  is  based  on 
the  latest  of  those 
productions  - a Peter  Sellars 
version  first  seen  at 
Salzburg  in  1997,  revived  in 
Paris  the  following  year  and 
due  to  arrive  at  Co  vent 
Garden  two  weeks  after  its 
reopening  in  December.  The 
recording  is  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  catalogue: 
together,  with  an  excellent 
r*jgt  the  PhUharmonia 
Orchestra  under  Esa-Pekka 

Rainnon  hringH.an  ideal, 
mixture  of  swagger  and 

precision  to  Ligeti's  bizarre 

concoction  of  sounds.  And  - 
it’s  sung  in  English  - far 
mare  pithy  than  the  original 
German  - and  therefore 
likely  to  win  a wider 

audience  than  Elgar 

Hcwarth’s  1987  Vienna 
recording  on  the 
poorly-distributed  Wergo 
label 


The  Sony  version  was 
stitched  together  from  tapes 
of  the  Paris  performances, 
and  a certain  amount  of 
audience  reaction  is' 
included  - helpfully  so, 
because  Le  Grand  Macabre 
draws  heavily  on  vaudeville 
and  Singspiel  traditions.  It’s 
fun,  its  bawdy,  it  can  be 
quite  lewd,  the  language  is 
sometimes  outrageous  - but 
mHfifcfllly  and  dramatically 
it  adds  up. 

It’s  no  coincidence, 
however,  that  the 
accompanying  booklet 
carries  no  pictures  of  the 
Sellars  production,  which 
turned  Ligeti’s  subversive 
pantomime  of  death  into  a 
sick  morality  play.  The 
composer  himself 
condemned  it,  and  Sellars’s 
wilful  adaptation  of  the  text 
is  corrected  in  the  printed 
libretto. 

Playing  the  clown  with  a 
serious  subject,  Ligeti 
presents  a world  where 
Nekrotzar.  the  grim  reaper, 
gets  distracted  by  the 
drunken  antics  of  Piet  the 
Pot,  where  a court  astrologer 
disposes  of  his  wife  after  a 
bout  of  sado-masochism,  and 
a pair  of  copulating  lovers 
proclaim  the  merits  of  the 
eternal  here  and  now.  It's  a 


litany  of  inanities  and 
profundities,  a grotesque 
farce  dressed  in  music  of 
exquisite  tone  clusters  and 
lyrical  Inventiveness. 

Free  of  stage  distractions, 
you  get  a clearer  idea  of 
Ligeti’s  musical  Jokes  and 
pure  instrumental 
imagination.  The  splayed 
wind  chords  as  the 
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Astrologer  gazes  into  space 
are  a vivid  example;  so  is  the 
music  for  Nekrotear’s  return 
in  Act  2 - a grandiose 
march-past  of  pirouetting 
brass  and  woodwind.  The 
recording  also  lays  bare  bow 
episodic  Ligeti's  scree  really 
is-  This  is  basically  a 
“numbers  opera",  a medley 
of  idioms  and  styles,  arias 
and  dialogues,  ail  bound 
together  by  mood:  that  of  the 
comic  and  the  absurd. 

Hearing  it  as  dearly 


enunciated  as  this,  you 
cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the 
wit  with  which  Ligeti  hears 
word-sounds,  especially  in 
the  nonsense-vocabulary. 
Nor  can  you  avoid  - as  you 
might  in  the  theatre  - the 
mid-century.  mid-European 
skeletons  which  haunt  the 
piece.  Fascism,  dictatorship, 
the  holocaust  lurk  beneath 
the  surface.  But  Le  Grand 
Macabre  refuses  to  drip  with 
significance,  and  that  is  why 
it  will  survive.  Like  all  good 
operas,  it  works  on  more 
than  one  level.  It's  a joke  - 
and  like  all  good  jokes,  it 
masks  a serious  point.  The 
entertainment  value,  cynical 
and  satirical  when  not 
downright  funny,  conquers 
all. 

The  recording  convinces 
me  that  Ligeti’s  1997 
revisions  were  a mistake.  He 
made  a few  cuts,  changed 
the  names  of  Spermando  and 
Clitoris,  and  musicked 
almost  all  the  spoken 
dialogue  - apparently 
because  he  feared  audiences 
would  perceive  the  spoken 
passages  as  “empty  spaces". 
That  was  never  my 
experience  in 
German-language 
performances  of  the  original 
version.  At  one  hour  40 


minutes,  the  revised  version 
heard  on  these  two  CDs  has 
just  about  the  same  overall 
length,  but  by  dampening 
the  operetta-like  flavour, 
Ligeti  has  ended  up  with 
something  of  a hybrid,  more 
grand-operatic  than  the 
materia]  aspires  to  be. 

The  doom-laden  choral 
sound-effects  work  better 
here  than  they  do  in  the 
theatre,  and  the  comic 
repartee  is  captured  with 
split-second  immediacy  - 
notably  in  the  scenes 
involving  Mr  and  Mrs  Court 
Astrologer  (Frode  Olsen  and 
Jard  van  Nes),  where  the 
French  audience  is  keenly 
alert  to  the  sexual  innuendo. 
Piet  the  Pot  finds  Graham 
Clark  in  splendid  voice, 
relishing  the  quick-footed 
antics  of  a part  that  could 
have  been  written  for  him. 
Willard  White's  sepulchral 
Nekrotzar  sounds  a bit  too 
disengaged,  but  Laura 
Claycomb  and  Charlotte 
Hellekant  make  a blissful 
pair  of  lovers.  Sibylle 
Ehlert’s  Chief  of  Secret 
Police  nearly  steals  the  show 
with  her  coloratura 
flourishes,  and  the 
Phnharmonia  proves  that 
the  hard  work  was  indeed 
worth  it 
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'Ms  Joshua  seduced 
the  audience  with 
Semele’s  Irresistibly  sexy, 
egotistical  arias’ 

Wail  Sr  o64  Journal 


New  Production 

Taroghi 
Apul  58  1 30 
May  5 1 7 | 13  1 15  { 18 
21  J 25  | 28  at  7.00pm 

Tickets  from  £6-£55 

English  National  Opeia 
London  Coliseum  WC2 

Box  Office 
0171  632  8300 
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It'S  not  Just  youth  that  Is  wasted 
on  the  young;  university  is  too.  I 
speak  from  experience.  Sitting  in 
the  isth  century  splendour  of  the 
Radcliffie  Camera  library  in 
Oxford  with  dusk  falling  and  the 

gas  Tights  coming  on  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  squares  in 
Europe,  I was  struck  by  a single 
thought  why  hadn’t  I done  this 
years  ago? 

The  answer  was  simple;  at  the 
tiiwn  i was  too  busy  being  a 
student  to  have  time  to  study,  let 
alone  appreciate  the  simple 
pleasures  of  scholarship  - even 
the  dilettante  sort  that  has 
occupied  me  of  late. 

It  was  an  academic  friend,  one 
of  those  who  spends  a lifetime 
endlessly  wondering  whether  to 
go  out  and  see  the  real  world, 
blissfully  unaware  of  how 
distasteful  it  is,  who  first  made 
the  suggestion.  I needed  to  find 
out  about  the  Black  Death  for  a 
novel 

Why  not  do  the  research  at  the 
Bodleian?  The  thought  hadn't 
crossed  my  mind  since  the  day. 
long  ago,  when  I had  queued  up 
in  “subfusc”,  the  arcane 
Oxbridge  uniform  of  dark  suit. 


HOME  TRUTHS  PETER  MILLAR 


Uncovering  the  lost  faculty  for  scholarly  pursuit 


white  tie  and  gown,  to  take  the 
oath  that  I would  not  “kindle 
fiie”  within  Sir  Thomas  Bodley's 
library. 

And  there,  to  make  the  point, 
in  that  magnificent  golden  stone 
quadrangle,  was  Bodley  himself 
staring  down  sternly  in  bronze 
effigy  and  puffed-up  late  16th 
century  pantaloons.  That  was  the 
first  and  last  time  Bodley  and  I 
bad  been  acquainted. 

But  the  point  was  I had  taken 
the  oath.  It  would  be  in  the 
records.  During  my  three 
undergraduate  years  I regarded 
libraries  with  little  more  than 
heafthy  suspicion.  As  a student 
of  modem  languages,  the  main 
faculty  library  was  the  Taylorian, 
austere  and  unwelcoming. 

The  college  library  was  more 
convenient  Most  of  the  time,  I 
bought  my  texts,  Balzac  and 
Baudelaire,  In  editions  de  poche 
from  Blackwell's.  Gogol  and 


Dostoevsky,  I confess,  I read  too 
frequently  in  Penguin 
translation. 

But  here  I was,  more  than  two 
decades  later,  renewing  my . 
acquaintance.  Armed  with 
nothing  more  than  my  memories, 
I turned  up  at  the  door  of  the 
Clarendon  building,  that  great 


pleased  to  learn  that  a lost  lamb 
was  returning  to  the  fold. 

“What  year  of  matriculation 
was  that?"  she  inquired.  Ah  yes, 
1973.  She  gave  me  a smile  that 
suggested  surprise  I could  stall 
walk  unassisted  Within  minutes, 
however,  she  had  located  a dusty 
tome  thicker  than  the  Domesday 


A cheerful  chap  produced  a tome  that  looked  as  rf  it 
should  have  been  filled  with  hand-engraved  plates 


neo-classical  portico  on  Broad 
Street 

The  interior  was  not  as  grand 
or  intimidating  as  I remembered. 
Somehow  the  grandeur  of  the 
architecture  was  tamed  by  the. 
utilitarian  nature  of  the  seating, 
desks  and  paintwork:  But  I had 
no  need  to  hang  about  A 
charming  assistant  was  only  too 


Book  and  found  me  in  the  small 
print,  Millar  PJ,  Magdalen  1973. 

It  was  like  coming  home  after  a 
long  Journey  and  finding  one’s 
old  room  unchanged.  From  there 
I moved  to  a second  desk  where  a 
cheerful  young  chap  produced  an 
even  larger,  dustier  tome  that 
looked  as  if  It  should  have 
been  filled  with  hand- 


engraved  monastic  plates. 

In  fact,  it  contained  something 
almost  as  archaic:  reams  of  1970s 
lined  and  perforated  computer 
print-out  paper.  It  made  me  quite 
nostalgic.  There  I was  once 
again,  in  hard  copy,  and  who 
knows,  maybe  on  an  obsolete 
hard  disc. 

_ Stand  there  please  Look  this 
way-  Click,  and  the  one 

disconcerting  aspect  of  the 

process  was  over,  providing  me 
with  a Bodleian  Reader's  card 
with  an  instant  photograph  of 
someone  who  vaguely  resembled 

an  ageing  ex-convict 

It  turned  out  to  be  just  the 
ticket  After  half  an  hour  or  so 
exploring  the  spartan  splendour 
of  the  Bodleian  itself,  I set  about 
looking  for  the  books  I needed. 
AH,  and  more,  were  there. 
Finding  them  couldn't  have  been 
easier  the  Bodleian  is  bang 
up-to-date,  Computer  terminals 


give  direct  ISDN  access  on  the 
internet  to  OUS  (the  Oxford 
Libraries  Information  Service}. 

Books  in  the  main  Bodleian  take 

a couple  of  hours  (not  as  fast  as 
the  new  British  library  claims 
but  tight  speed  compared  with 
the  old  British  Museum  round 
reading  zoom}. 

The  only  items  that  take  a day 
or  more  are  pulp  fiction  (as  a 
copyright  library,  the  Bodleian 
receives  a a®’  of  every  book 
printed),  which  are  stored  out  m 
warehousing,  at  the  village  of 
Nuneham  Courtenay. 

The  books  I wanted  could  not 
have  been  more  accessible:  the 
medical  stuff  was  in  the  Radcliffe 
Science  Library  (request  slips 
collected  every  hour,  and  books 
barf.-  within  30  minutes},  while 
the  history  books  were  on  open 
shelves  in  the  magnificent 
camera  itself. 

A pint  in  the  King’s  Arms 


while  the  science  bepk4aa$»i . 
brought  back  more  fauSBqjr? - 
memories.  And  thento  wade? 
amid  the  smell  of  boafcsoajin.:  ■ 
wood  and  the  cheap  psfuo^f  - 

over-stressed  underpwfaHflgft 

studying  for  Mods,  and  foBair  . 
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Tracy  Corrigan  charts  the  struggles  of  Joseph  Jett 
since  Wall  Street  branded  him  a rogue  trader 


In  his  elegant  dark  suit,  the 
neatly-groomed  Joseph  Jett 
looked  like  an  identikit  Wall 
Street  investment  banker  when 
we  met  at  a branch  of  the  Star- 
bucks  coffee  chain  in  the  heart  of 
New  York’s  financial  district 

Except,  of  course,  he  is  black. 
And  his  suit  is  more  than  a uni- 
form. It  is  one  of  Jett’s  weapons 
against  the  racism  he  experi- 
enced on  Wall  Street,  where 
black  men  in  suits  remain  a rare 
sight  “Even  on  casual  Friday,  I 
wear  a suit  because  if  I don't 
someone  will  mistake  me  for  the 
mailboy,”  he  once  told  an  intern 
at  his  firm,  Kidder  Peabody. 

The  incident  is  related  in  his 
book.  Black  and  White  an  Wall 
Street  - The  Untold  Story  of  the 
Man  Wrongly  Accused  of  Bring- 
ing Down  Kidder  Peabody  (Wil- 
liam Morrow.  *25).  It  is  a grip- 
ping account  of  one  of  the  biggest 
financial  scandals  in  Wall 
Street's  history  and  a disturbing 
portrait  of  an  uncompromising 
and  often  unlikeable  young  man, 
determined  to  make  it  to  the  top 
on  his  own  merits  in  an  industry 
he  believed  to  be  meritocratic. 

First,  the  scandal.  In  April 
1994,  Jett,  then  one  of  Wall 
Street’s  hottest  bond  traders  and 
most  successful  blacks,  was  tired 
by  Bidder,  which  accused  him  of 
faking  profits  to  boost  his  multi- 
milli  on -dollar  bonus. 

Kidder’s  parent,  the  US  corp- 
orate giant  General  Electric,  took 
a *350m  pre-tax  charge.  In  a 
media  blitz,  Jett  was  labelled  a 
rogue  trader,  a fraudster  and  a 
crook  with  a penchant  for  body- 
building. 

Jett  has  never  faced  criminal 
charges-  An  industry  arbitration 
panel  cleared  him  of  fraud  and 
ordered  his  frozen  bonus  money 
to  be  paid  to  him.  He  says  he 
spent  it  on  legal  fees. 

A Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  judge  also  cleared 
him  of  fraud,  but  only  on  a tech- 


nicality, she  found  that  he  had 
intended  to  commit  fraud  and 
fined  him  for  book-  and  record- 
keeping violations.  He  is  still 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  an 
appeal. 

By  his  own  exhaustive  account, 
Jett  engaged  in  “forward"  trad- 
ing of  bonds,  which  involved 
booking  profits  before  they  had 
been  realised.  Jett's  version  of 
events  is  that  Kidder's  managers 
not  only  knew  of  his  activities 
but  were  manipulating  the  firm's 
accounting  system  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  the  unit  was  using 
more  of  its  parsimonious  parent’s 
capital  than  it  should  have  done. 

However,  his  bosses  have  con- 
sistently denied  knowing  what  he 
was  doing,  and  General  Electric 
still  insists  he  is  guilty.  “As  the 
extensive  opinion  of  the  SEC 
administrative  law  judge  shows, 
Jett  acted  alone,  intended  to  and 
did  commit  fraud  on  Kid- 
der . . . The  decision  and  the  opin- 
ion of  the  SEC  judge  is  the  full 
and  complete  rebuttal  of  Mr 
Jett's  book  in  our  opinion,”  the 
company  said  in  a statement 

So  did  Jett  independently 
exploit  Kidder’s  system  to  pro- 
duce phantom  profits  and  sys- 
tematically cover  up  his  activi- 
ties? Taped  conversations  with 
his  bosses,  a ledger  book  known 
as  the  “red  book”  kept  on  the 
trading  desk  and  other  evidence 
produced  at  his  trial  suggested 
that  whatever  the  Improprieties 
of  his  trading  activities,  they 
were  neither  secretive  nor  con- 
cealed. 

During  the  SEC  trial,  some 
press  sentiment  began  to  turn. 
“There  is  an  awfully  good  chance 
that  Joseph  Jett  is  an  innocent 
man,”  concluded  Gary  Weiss  in  a 
1996  Business  Week  article.  I felt 
the  same  way  when  I closed 
Jett’s  book.  He  is  not  always  con- 
vincing - the  conspiracy  theories 
can  be  a little  stretched,  as  when 
he  notes  meaningfully  in  his 


Ex-bond  trader  Joseph  Jett ‘Not  only  did  I lose  the  most  productive  years  of  riy  life  but  I look  at  what  happens  to  other  people' 
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book  that  a Jett-like  storyline  on 
Law  and  Order  was  aired  on 
NBC.  the  network  owned  by  Gen- 
eral Electric. 

And  Jett  not  only  adamantly 
denies  any  wrongdoing  but 
believes  his  trading  was  profit- 
able, though  legally  speaking  it 
does  not  matter  whether  or  not 
he  lost  money.  And  just  because 
he  sounds  paranoid,  it  doesn't 
mean  they  were  not  out  to  get 
him. 

in  person,  Jett  talks  in  a matter 
of  feet  way  about  the  struggles  of 
the  past  five  years  - his  legal 
battles,  his  abandonment  by  for- 
mer friends  and  colleagues,  his 
roasting  by  the  media,  the  menial 
jobs  he  took  to  support  himself. 

But  when  I ask  him  why  he 
does  not  sound  bitter,  his  tone 
changes.  “Oh,  I am  [bitter J,”  be 
says  drily.  “Not  only  did  I lose 
the  most  productive  years  of  my 
life,  but  1 look  at  what  happens  to 
other  people"  - in  an  industry 
where  trading  violations  are 
often  punished  rather  mildly. 

Jett  believes  he  made  a good 
scapegoat  because  of  his  race  and 
because  no  one  liked  him.  Of  his 
pre-Kidder  stint  at  Morgan  Stan- 
ley, he  remembers:  “I  was  doing 
quite  well,  but  I was  a real  ass.” 


He  was,  by  his  own  account, 
aggressive  to  the  point  of  near- 
lunacy, egotistic,  and  entirely 
ruthless  in  his  quest  for  glory  on 
Wall  Street  “My  personality  out- 
weighed my  colour,"  laughs  an 
older,  apparently  mellower  Jett 
IBs  description  of  trading  floor 
racism  and  misogyny  is  entirely 
credible  to  anyone  who  has  ever 
encountered  groups  of  bond  trad- 
ers. But  Jett's  tale  Is  made  more 


his  father,  a former  soldier.  - . 

His  views  on  race  - also  shared 
with  his  father  - are  about  as 
politically  incorrect  as  they 
come.  He  vehemently  opposes 
affirmative  action  and  bemoans 
the  “intellectual  dumbing  down 
of  the  black  race. 

“Of  course  everyone  wants  it  to 
be  easier,  but  we’re  feeding  into 
the  old  idea  that  blacks  can’t 
compete.”  He  believes  the  mind- 


Jett believes  he  made  a good  scapegoat  because  of  his 
race  and  because  no  one  liked  him.  Many  of  his 
colleagues  found  him  unpleasant  to  deal  with 


poignant  by  what  came  before 
and  what  came  afterwards. 

In  his  book,  he  recalls  the 
childhood  trauma  of  being  turned 
away  from  whites-only  rest- 
rooms during  a family  trip  to  the 
Deep  South.  But  growing  up  in 
the  Midwest,  Jett  was  ostracised 
not  only  by  white  kids  because  of 
his  race  but  by  black  kids 
because  of  his  uncool  and  unde- 
niably irritating  insistence  on 
discipline  and  striving  for  excel- 
lence - values  instilled  in  him  by 


set  of  affirmative  action  is:  “We 
want  someone  who  we  can  con- 
trol, who  will  be  grateful.” 

Jett  says  he  never  revealed  he 
was  black  when  he  applied  for 
college  - he  went  to  Harvard  - and 
sought  instead  to  achieve  success 
by  entering  a profession  in 
which,  he  believed,  merit  could 
be  measured  in  stark  numbers. 
Ironically,  Jett  was  widely 
accused  of  “playing  the  race 
card"  during  the  Kidder,  saga.  ' 

Jett  is  also  dismissive  of  cam- 


paigns like  the  one  by  former 
presidential  candidate  Jesse 
Jackson  to  force  corporate  Amer- 
ica to  employ  and  promote  more 
blacks.  “It’s  difficult  to  boycott 
Wall  Street  It’s  so  far  removed 
from  most  black  people’s  every- 
day lives.  ‘Ooh,  we’re  hurting 
now',"  he  mocks.  He  is  critical  of 
black  leaders  - “Jesse  Jackson 
even  sounds  like  they  want"  - 
and  slips  in  a shot  at  the  media, 
which  “loves  the  idea  of  the  fet 
black  preacher  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs". 

His  alternative  to  affirmative 
action?  “I  would  use  draconian 
methods.  I feel  the  black  race  is 
in  a fairly  desperate  plight  right 
now.”  Instead  of  positive  discrim- 
ination, he  would  Impose  “strin- 
gent requirements  in  academic 
performance  before  allowing  par- 
ticipation in  athletic  events”.  He 
is  angry  about  “blacks  being 
herded  into  sports  and  entertain- 
ment They  want  to  become  rap 
singers."  he  says  despairingly. 

It  is  quintessential  Jett.  He  has 
honed  his  views  on  race  so  that 
they  will  offend  or  upset  almost 
every  interest  group  simulta- 
neously. No  wonder  he  had  no 
friends  when  he  needed  them. 
But  I cannot  help  admiring  a 


man  who,  after  such  long  tra- 
vails. is  still  not  prepared  to  pull 
his  punches. 

The  odd  thing  is  that  for  all  his 
rage  and  suffering.  Jett  still 
seems  to  believe  there  is  a Wall 
Street  meritocracy  based  solely 
on  money.  Despite  the  almost 
laughably  absurd  racism  he 
endured  at  Kidder,  which  he  says 
included  lectures  from  his  boss 
on  avoiding  fraternisation  with 
white  women  and  on  black  male 
sexuality,  he  insists  he  would  not 
have  risen  through  the  ranks  as 
rapidly  in  another  industry  or  at 
a more  traditional  firm. 

His  latest  venture,  an  offshore 
hedge  fund,  may  be  the  only 
option  open  to  a trader  banned 
from  trading  on  Wall  Street,  but 
it  may  also  be  the  latest  phase  in 
his  quest  to  prove  himself  - and 
overcome  the  barrier  of  racism  - 
through  the  force  of  numbers. 

Jett  is  bright  and  diligent  He 
used  to  get  up,  work  out  in  the 
gym  and  still  arrive  at  his  desk  at 
dawn.  But  above  all  he  appears 
to  have  remarkable  strength  of 
win.  It  is  not  that  a lesser  man 
would  have  been  crushed  by  his 
experience;  most  normal  people 
probably  would  not  have  sur- 
vived it  at  all. 


On  a bright  Sunday  this  month. 
40,000  Sikhs  crammed  into  the 
west  London  suburb  of  Southall 
to  celebrate  the  300th  anniver- 
sary of  their  religion's  founda- 
tion. 

The  scene,  watched  by  many 
more  who  clambered  on  to  walls 
and  rooftops  overlooking  the  nar- 
row streets,  pointed  up  the  con- 
trast between  the  vibrancy  of  the 
subcontinent  and  the  drabness  of 
London  suburbia. 

Against  a backdrop  of  scrubby 
poplars  and  grey  pebble-dashed 
council  houses,  a heaving  sea  of 
celebrants  was  dotted  with  tur- 
bans. silk  banners  and  flags  of 
bright  saffron  orange,  the  colour 
of  Sikhism. 

The  Sikh  holy  text,  the  Guru 
Granth  Sahib,  was  paraded  under 
a glided  canopy.  At  the  thickest 
part  of  the  crowd,  the  procession 
stopped  and  silence  fell.  The  rit- 
ual calls  of  the  priest  travelling 
with  the  book  were  returned  by  a 
low  susurration  as  the  thousands 
present  hands  clasped  in  suppli- 
cation, turned  towards  the  can- 
opy and  intoned  “Bat  Sri  AkaT 
(“Truth  is  eternal"),  the  Punjabi 
phrase  that  acts  as  Sikh  greeting, 
salutation  and  farewell. 

A venerable  stalwart  of  the 
local  gunhoara,  or  Sikh  temple, 
embraced  a fraternal  delegation 
from  the  World  Council  of  Hin- 
dus. Teams  of  dancers  wearing 
white  sahoar-fcameez,  the  dress  of 
the  Punjab,  clashed  staves  to  the 
hypnotic  thump  of  drums. 

But  one  of  the  most  arresting 
sights  was  an  open-topped  bus 


Sikhs  celebrate  survival  and  security 


Alan  Beattie  explains  a certain  similarity  of  outlook  between  the  Sikh  community  and  the  British  - initial  reserve  followed  by  tolerance 


bearing  a party  of  war  veterans. 
Their  martial  bearing,  identical 
sky-blue  turbans  and  ribboned 
chests  were  a reminder  that  the 
military  tradition  of  the  Sikhs 
was  admired  and  recruited  Into 
the  British  army. 

Indeed,  as  well  as  being  a cele- 
bration of  the  survival  of  Sikhism 
through  300  sometimes  turbulent 
years,  the  parade  also  symbolised 
the  security  of  the  half  million- 
strong  Sikh  community  In  the 
UK,  the  largest  settlement  out- 
side the  subcontinent  and  one 
that  reflects  a long  history  of 
entanglement  with  the  British. 

As  a monotheistic  religion  with 
a strong  commitment  to  sexual 
equality  and  an  explicit  rejection 
of  the  Hindu  caste  system,  Sikh- 
ism was  never  going  to  have  an 
easy  ride  in  northern  India, 
caught  between  the  shifting 
boundaries  of  the  huge,  mainly 
Hindu,  papulation  to  the  south 
and  the  Islamic  Mughal  empire 
which  had  swept  down  from  the 
north. 

During  the  period  of  the  10 
gurus  who  founded  the  religion, 
the  continual  attempts  by 
Mughal  emperors  to  assimilate  or 
destroy  the  nascent  religion  led 
to  a fierce  spirit  of  Independence 
and  a willingness  to  take  up  arms 


to  defend  it  When  the  10th  guru, 
Gobind  Singh,  laid  down  the 
rules  of  the  Khalsa  military 
brotherhood  which  formed  the 
core  of  Sikhism  in  1699.  he  did  so 
with  a deliberate  aim  of  creating 
a highly  visible  armed  contin- 
gent Distinctive  in  their  uncut 
hair  wrapped  in  turbans,  the 
Khalsa  always  carried  daggers  as 
a symbol  of  their  willingness  to 
fight  for  the  honour  of  their 
beliefs. 

By  the  early  19th  century  the 
Sikh  community  bad  evolved  into 
a powerful  kingdom.  It  controlled 
the  Punjab  under  Ranjit  Singh, 
the  legendary  leader  who  consoli- 
dated temporal  power  while 
sometimes  neglecting  the  spiri- 
tual - he  enjoyed  multiple  wives, 
some  of  whom  were  Moslems, 
and  was  widely  reported  to  drink 
alcohol,  both  activities  disap- 
proved of  by  the  gurus.- 'But  he 
turned  an  undisciplined  guerrilla 
cavalry  into  an  efficient  Europe- 
an-style  infantry  army  which 
extended  the  Sikh  empire  to  the 
borders  of  China. 

Ironically  it  was  the  Sikhs' 
defeat  in  the  Anglo-Sikh  wars  in 
1849  that  gave  fresh  impetus  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Khalsa 
religious  heritage.  The  British, 
recognising  the  fighting  skills  of 


the  Sikhs,  recruited  them  en 
masse  into  the  British  army  in 
India,  explicitly  basing  the  army 
regulations  for  Sikh  regiments  on 
the  traditional  rules  of  the 
Khalsa.  Within  a decade  the 
Sikhs,  who  had  a reciprocal 
admiration  for  the  military  prow- 
ess of  the  British,  were  helping 


Workplace  discrimination 
banned  bus  drivers  from 
wearing  turbans  and 
stopped  Sikhs  working  in 
certain  factories 


them  to  suppress  the  Indian 
Mutiny. 

Outside  the  army  it  was  a dif- 
ferent matter.  In  a foreshadowing 
of  the  experience  of  some  Sikh- 
immigrants  a century  later.  Ran- 
'jit  Singh’s  son  Dalip  went  to 
Britain  and  underwent  a crude 
cultural  emasculation.  He  half- 
heartedly converted  to  Christian- 
ity (Later  trying  to  convert  back) 
and,  as  a tame  Sikh  at  the  court 
of  Queen  Victoria,  provided  polit- 
ical legitimacy  for  the  occupation 


of  the  Punjab.  The  glorious  Koh-I- 
Noor  diamoud  that  had  once 
graced  his  father’s  arm  was  cut 
down  by  more  than  half,  polished 
and  added  to  the  British  crown 
jewels. 

The  special  relationship  devel- 
oped. A hundred  thousand  Sikhs 
served  in  the  British  army  on  all 
fronts  in  the  first  world  war.  and 
the  bond  survived  the  massacre 
of  civilians  ordered  by  the  local 
commandant  General  Dyer  at  the 
Sikhs'  holy  city  of  Amritsar  in 
1919. 

Indaijlt  Singh,  editor  of  the 
Sikh  Messenger  in  Britain,  says 
the  mutual  respect  persisted 
despite  the  prominent  Sikh 
involvement  in  the  Indian 
struggle  for  independence. 
“Despite  occasional  atrocities  and 
the  recognition  that  the  British 
were  holding  India  by  force  and 
had  to  be  expelled,  Sikhs  con- 
trasted the  relative  enlighten- 
ment of  British  rule  with  that  in 
other  empires,"  he  says. 

So  despite  the  further  sense  of 
betrayal  felt  when  the  British 
partitioned  the  Punjab  between 
India  and  Pakistan  in  1948,  the 
resulting  waves  of  emigrants  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s  - later 
followed  by  Sikhs  driven  out 
of  Kenya  and  Uganda  - saw 


Britain  as  a natural  destination. 

First-generation  Sikh  immi- 
grants received  a mixed  recep- 
tion. Among  the  native  British 
who  had  served  in  the  army,  they 
were  warmly  welcomed.  But  ini- 
tial suspicion  from  others  meant 
that  in  the  early  years  many 
abandoned  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  their  religion,  aided  by 
workplace  discrimination  which 
banned  bus  drivers  from  wearing 
turbans  and  stopped  Sikhs  work- 
ing in  certain  factories  where, 
they  were  told,  their  long  hair 
would  be  dangerous  when  work- 
ing with  machines. 

However,  as  Indarjit  Singh 
says:  “Sikhs  have  never  felt 
strangers  in  this  country."  a cer- 
tain similarity  of  outlook 
between  Sikhs  and  the  British  - 
initial  reserve  followed  by  a toler- 
ance of  others’  beliefs  - meant 
that  acceptance  of  their  presence 
in  Britain  came  swiftly,  he  adds 

And  when  the  rise  of  Sikh  mili- 
tancy in  the  Punjab  and  the 
storming  of  the  Golden  Temple 
by  Indira  Gandhi's  government 
m 1984  led  to  a resurgence  of 
religious  identity  among  lapsed 
Sikhs  in  Britain,  it  never  mani- 
fested itself  in  an  aggressive 
rejection  of  liberalism,  Indariit 
Singh  says. 


“In  the  aftermath  of  the  Golden 
Temple  Incident,  many  compared 
it  to  the  1919  attack  by  General 
Dyer.  But  many  more  were  kflled 
by  the  Indian  army  than  by  Dyer, 
and  while  the  latter  led  to  a com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  the  Golden 
Temple  attack  was  blamed  on  the 
Sikhs  and  led  to  nothing.” 

Even  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's 
ill-judged  dismissal  of  the  1919 
massacre  during  a royal  trip  to 
India  in  1997.  although  rami^ng 
an  uproar  in  India,  drew  little 
more  than  private  disappoint- 
ment among  British  Sikhs. 

Sikhs  are  well  used  to  finding 
themselves  in  a minority  wher- 
ever  they  choose  to  settle.  But  in 
the  UK,  at  least,  the  eternal 
defensive  vigilance  has  been 
somewhat  relaxed. 

Can  this  endure? 

At  one  extreme  the  first  sub- 
stantial generation  of  Brltish- 
Dorn  Sikhs  can  turn  away  from 
their  traditional  culture  in  favour 
of  an  undifferentiated  British- 
ness; at  the  other  they  can 
choose  to  embrace  a more  mili- 
Uint  separatism  which  rejects  the 
concessions  their  parents  made. 

But  the  combination  of  fierce 
pride  in  their  own  culture  and  a 
traditional  tolerance  for  others 
makes  either  of  these  an  improb- 

fi?le  °^on-  M01*  Ukely  is  that 
they  will  find  a way  of  holding  on 
to  an  understanding  of  their  Sikh 
heritage  while  actively  parti  ri  pa  t- 
tke  life  of  the  country 
which  to  their  parents  may  have 
5™°  ,?e  sanctuary,  but  which 
to  them  has  always  been  home. 


Evelyn  Waugh  came  back  to 
fra  »nt  me:  “Et  in  arcadia 
ego."  Even  if  I felt  fikea  . 
pensioner. 

■ Details  of  atxess  to  the  BotBetan 

are  on  the  internet  a£f  . 
iruw.bodley.ox.ac.uk.  The  entire 
analogue,  plus  those  of  other  : 
college  and  university  Kbrarfei  . 
are  available  online  at  I'  ■ 

WWW.  lib.  ax.  ac.  nkrSOQOl 
m Peter  Millar's  first  modi 
Stealing  Thunder,  is  published  by 
Bloomsbury  next  month. 
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Glazed  but  not 
forgotten 

f“lf'ce  design  icon  and  iconoclast,  was  born  100  years  ago 
out  her  vision  has  not  faded  and  her  ceramics  are  more  popular  than 
ever.  Holly  Finn  is  bowled  over  by  the  artist’s  ‘Bizarre'  talent 


People  are  like  pieces  of 
Pottery.  Some  look  good,  say 
the  right  things  and  present 
themselves  well  at  formal 
dinners.  Others  are  a little 
different,  and  a Jot  more 
colourful.  They’re  the  sort, 
when  you’re  seated  with 
them,  that  can't  help  but 
spontaneously  lift  your 
spirits. 

Reacquainted  with  Clarice 
Cliff  recently,  I was 
reminded  that  I prefer  the 
second  kind  - of  both. 
Though  Cliff  has  been  dead 
for  27  years,  her  boldly 
shaped  and  brightly 
coloured  ceramics, 
particularly  those  designed 
and  hand-painted  in  her 
most  prolific  period  (1927- 
1939),  are  very  much  alive. 

While  other  artists  took  a 
logical.  level-headed 
approach  to  their  ceramic 
work  (a  little  gold  trim  here, 
a dainty  scroll  pattern 
there),  Cliff  went  wfld  with 
her  designs.  Her  passion 
was,  and  is.  reciprocated. 

The  Clarice  Cliff  Collectors’ 
Club  now  has  699  members. 
In  1996,  £13,800  was  paid  at 
auction  for  an  original 
Clarice  Cliff  tea  set.  And 
exclusively  this  year,  the 
centenary  of  her  birth, 
reproductions  of  a number 
of  her  designs  will  be 
available  from  Wedgwood. 

“It’s  like  tasting  a sweet 
you  really  like.  You  want  to 
go  and  buy  a pound,  eat 
them  all  and  make  yourself 
sick,”  says  ten  Griffin  about 
the  reaction  people  often 
have  when  they  see  Cliff's 
designs.  Founder  of  the 
collector's  dub  and  author 
of  the  forthcoming  book 
Clarice  Cliff  The  Art  of 
Bizarre,  Griffin  helpfully 
explained  to  me  that 
uninhibited  enthusiasm  is  a 
classic  first-stage  symptom 
of  the  budding  Cliff 
collector. 

. . As  in  love,  you  are 


smitten.  Chancing  upon  one 
of  Cliff’s  ‘'Bizarre'*  creations 
- star-patterned  orange  and 
yellow  plates,  a coffee-set 
painted  with  red  and  green 
curlicues,  pots  decorated 
with  primary-coloured 
pebbles  or  butterflies  or 
flowers  - you  feel  lucky  to 
be  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
jubilant  personality.  Even 
the  names  Cliff  chose  for  her 
patterns  are  gleeful,  such  as 
Caprice.  Fantasque  and 
Delecia. 

How  could  you  resist  the 
latter,  for  just  an  instance? 
Launched  in  1929.  It  is  a 
jumble  of  purple,  yellow, 
green,  red  and  orange 
enamels,  mixed  with 
turpentines,  ladled  on  to  the 
cups  and  bowls  of  a coffee 
set,  and  left  to  drip 
suggestively  down  their 
sides.  As  Griffin  points  out  . 
in  his  book;  “The  vision  of 
1960s  art,  when  a painter 
literally  threw  pots  of 
vividly  coloured  paint  over  a 
canvas,  is  a stereotype 
today,  yet  Clarice  Cliff  did 
exactly  this  in  1929!” 

In  1930,  the  Daily  Mirror 
wrote:  “One  of  the  romances 
of  the  pottery  trade  has  been 
that  of  Miss  Clarice  ntff 
who  a short  tone  hack  was  a 
modeller  for  a pottery  firm 
in  Stoke  [-on-Trent],  before 
she  conceived  the  idea  of 


brighter  pottery  for  the 
home.  Now  she  spends  her 
days  designing  gay.  many 
coloured  fantasies,  that  are 
patterned  on  ordinary  cream 
pottery  by  over  100  girls, 
pain  tresses  as  they  are 
called  locally,  who  quickly 
learn  her  designs  by  heart.” 

Cliff  worked  at  Newport 
Pottery,  in  Stoke-on-Trent, 
where  she  was  promoted  to 
apprentice  modeller  in  1922. 
Her  studies  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Art  had  already 
convinced  her  that  English 
pottery  lacked  colour. 

Then,  in  1925,  she  visited 
the  Exposition  des  Arts 
Decoratifs  (Art  Deco)  et 
Industrie^  in  Paris,  where 
it's  likely  that  the  work  of 
cubist  artists  such  as  Robert 
and  Sonia  Delaunay  made 
an  impression. 

Cliff's  “Bizarre"  ware  was 
launched  soon  afterwards,  in 
1927,  when  instead  of 
throwing  away  a stack  of 
excess  pottery,  she  painted  it 
bright  and  named  it  after  a 
set  of  prints  recently  given 
to  the  British  Museum.  By  a 
17th  century  Italian  artist, 
they  depicted  wacky 
creatures  called  “Bizarrie”. 
She  took  the  artist's  theme 
and  ran  with  it  painting 
flamboyant  designs  on  to 
funky  shapes  that  soon 
became  highly  desired. 


She  was  promoted  to  art 
director  at  Newport  in  1930. 
That  year.  Cliff  was  quoted 
as  saying:  “Women  today 
want  continual  nhange,  they 
will  have  colour  and  plenty 
of  ft.  Colour  seems  to  radiate 
happiness  and  the  spirit  of 
modern  life  and  movement 
and  1 cannot  put  too  much 
of  it  into  my  designs  to 
please  women." 

rntff  aimed  to  please,  but 
never  sacrificed  her  distinct, 
very  personal  style.  Instead 
of  aerographing  her 
ceramics  (spraying  a thin 
layer  of  colour  over  a 
printed  pattern),  which  was 
common  at  the  time  as  well 
as  nwnnmipBi  she  insisted 


Tca-ClBt  tmpatioos:  Wedgwood  bmp  back  Cbrice  Cliff  with  reproduction  pitas.  LA  Bhw  Fks  anal  m cap,  saucer 
and  phtt  (fBO).  light.  Stanford  tn-pot,  fOgar  bowl  and  erwa  jog  b Metro  (£120  the  ictj.  And  above  FihAoum.  Umbertot, 
Red  tool  Cottage  and  Orange  Erin  ngxr  states  (SO  eaefe). 


on  the  more  vibrant  less 
industrial  look  Of  hanrt- 
painting.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  to  incorporate  Harrison 
pink,  a tint  with  a high  gold 
content  and  so  a higher 
price,  in  her  patterns. 

And  she  invented  quirky 
designs,  such  as  conical 
sugar  shakers,  beehive 
honey  pots,  and  the  original 
blackbird  pie  funnel  (later 
mass-produced  by  others), 
because  she  firmly  believed 
that  women  wanted 
individuality,  not  homogeny, 
in  their  homes.  She  was 
right.  Says  Griffin  in  his 
book:  “By  not  taking  her 
work  too  seriously  Clarice 
produced  very  commercial 
ware." 

Today  her  work  is  being 
celebrated  by  Wedgwood, 
which  in  1970  bought  the 
factory  where  Cliff  used  to 
work.  An  exhibition  of  more 
than  600  of  her  pieces  is 
Opening  there,  in  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  on  April  28. 

Upcoming  auctions  at 
Christie's  and  elsewhere 
continue  to  feed  ever-bungry 
collectors  on  the  hunt  for  a s- 
yet-undiscovered  Cliff 


truffles.  Griffin  estimates 
there  are  48^)00 
combinations  of  Clarice  Cliff 
patterns  and  shapes,  only  a 
portion  of  which  have  been 
found  and  identified.  “You'd 
never  get  to  the  end  of 
collecting  it,"  he  says.  “With 
Clarice  Cliff,  you  don't  know 
what  else  you  can  get 
because  so  many  new  things 
are  always  being  found.” 

At  auction.  Cliff’s  original 
conical  sugar  shakers  (which 
could  just  as  easily  shake 
powdered  chocolate  or  salt 
and  pepper)  go  for  up  to 
£2,000.  But  - this  year  only  - 
you  can  buy  a bold  orange- 
patterned  printed 
reproduction  shaker  from 
Wedgwood  for  just  £50. 

Given  that  a reproduction 
Cliff  teapot  sold  in  1997  for 
£160  was  resold  at  auction  a 
year  later  for  £360.  a shaker 
doesn't  seem  a silly 
investment 

But  Cliff  is  not  really  the 
sort  of  designer  you  buy  to 
resell.  “She  was  just  as 
much  an  artist  [as  Matisse 
or  Monet],"  says  Griffin, 
“although  her  canvas  was 
earthenware,  and  she  lacked 


romantic ; 

For  many  years  Clarice's 
Staffordshire  background 
remained  a burdle  her 
reputation  could  not 
surmount."  Still,  bursting 
with  colour  and  an 
irrepressible  sense  of  joy, 
her  ceramics  were  good 
enough  for  Bloomsbury 
artists  Duncan  Grant  and 
Vanessa  Bell,  who  for  years 
ate  off  sets  of  her  ware  at 
Charleston,  their  country 
house  in  Sussex. 

"Had  Clarice  designed  in  a 
Chelsea  studio,"  continues 
Griffin,  “she  might  have 
been  accepted  by  the 
establishment  more  easily. 
But  Dance  was  a true 
Staffordshire  artist  who 
reflected  the  heritage  of  this 
unique  part  of  England  in  a 
way  only  she  could,  and  in  a 
way  only  she  knew  how." 

Like  the  person  seated  to 
the  right  of  Dorothy 
Parker’s  character  in  her 
short  story.  But  the  One  On 
the  Right.  Dance  Cliff  is  the 
sort  you  instinctively  want 
to  spend  time  with.  Parker's 
character  spends  the  whole 
of  a dinner  party  tethered  to 
a tedious  conversation  with 
the  one  on  her  left,  all  the 


while  wishing  she  could 
have  a moment  with  the 
seemingly  fascinating  one  on 
her  right. 

YOU  imaging  he  - tike 
Dance  and  her  pottery  - is 
the  kind  that  promises 
pleasure  not  duty,  outright 
delight  not  restraint.  Why 
waste  time  with  what’s  dull, 
when  you  can  have 
dramatic?  That's  the  paint  of 
the  story,  and  of  Clarice  Cliff 

$ Waterford  Wedgwood:  158 
Regent  Street,  London  W1 
(0171-734  72621  Stockists: 
0800-317412. 

2 Clarice  Cliff:  The  Art  of 
Bizarre  by  Leonard  Griffin, 
will  be  published  on  May  27 
by  Pavilion,  £25. 

0 ‘The  Bizarre  Art  of  Clarice 
Cliff"  exhibition  runs  from 
April  28  to  September  5 at  the 
Wedgwood  Visitors  Centre, 
Barlaston,  Stoke-on-Trent 
(01782-2S2452). 

2 Christie  's  next  Clarice  Cliff 
auction  is  on  May  21  at  85 
Old  Brompton  Road,  SW7 
(0171-581  7611). 

© Phillips  next  Clarice  Cliff 
auction  is  on  July  15  at  101 
New  Bond  Street,  London  W1 
(W  71-629  6602). 


vertical 

tasting 


Their  mission,  once  accepted,  was  not 
impossible.  John  Munch  meets  the  men 
behind  a new  big-hit  restaurant  in  Las  Vegas 


>et  me  pitch  you  the  story, 
’icture  a one-of-a-kind 
irchitectural  space 
urrounded  by  a fistftxl  of  big 
wildings,  big  personalities 
ind  big  bucks.  Add  to  that  a 
ug  vision:  the  triumph  of 
vorid-class  design  and 
:uisine  in  a place  where  the 
»nJy  tables  worth 
wtronising  traditionally 
lave  been  for  gambling.  All 
his  in  the  middle  of  the 
lesert,  in  Las  Vegas- 

Could  it  get  any  hotter? 
Veil,  get  this.  It  stars  Adam 
[Tfaany  and  Charlie  Palmer 
ind  the  restaurant  they  bunt 
- or  maybe  it  should  be 
3harHe  and  Adam.  We’re 
aiking  big.  capital-letter 
gos  here,  and  these  chaps 
ire  both  accustomed  to  top 
lilling- 

The  script  could  go  either 
ray  - boom  or  bust  - but 
pith  these  guys  involved, 
t’s  got  real  blockbuster 
xrtential  - think  Butch 
fassidy  and  the  Sundance 
Btf  meets  Willy  Wonka  and 
he  Chocolate  Factory. 

Tibany  is  a restaurant 
iwner  and  designer  (some 
pill  you  tell  you  the 
‘estaurant  designer,  for  it 
pas  he  who  revamped  Le 
Srque  2000  in  New  York. 
(Conte's  in  London  and  The 
ting  David  Hotel  in 
terusalem).  Born  in 
[Yansylvania.  raised  in 
sraeJ  and  design-educated  to 
Allan  and  across  Europe,  he 
pas  once  quoted  as  saying 
le  had  “major  problems 
airing  orders".  But  he  has 
io  problem  bringing  the 
paces  dreamt  up  in  his 
magiiiatlon  to  life. 

Palmer  is  a chef  who  grew 
ip  on  a farm  in  Smyrna, 
ipstate  New  York,  and  now 
■□joys  giving  orders  in  an 
iver-growing  restaurant 
rnpire  based  in  the  Big 
(pple.  His  much-feted 
aureole  restaurant  has  been 
me  of  the  prime 
antagonists,  since  its  1988  • 


opening,  of  the  early 
stirrings  of  “progressive 
American  cuisine". 

Palmer  zs  clear  about  what 
“progressive”  means  to  him. 
He  is  a who  believes  in 
marketing,  not  overselling: 
“A  lot  of  people  will  say  in 
this  country  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  American 
cuisine.  1 think  eventually 
there  will  be  an  American 
cuisine.  I don't  think  there  is 
now.  A cuisine  is  something 
that  happens  over  50  to  100 
years,  not  over  10  to  20. 

“The  nice  thing  in 
America  is  that  we  don’t 
have  the  restrictions  or 
boundaries  that  come  with 
tradition,  like  in  France 
which  you  see  now  finally 
changing  drastically.  What 
we’re  doing  in  the 
restaurants  changes 
constantly  [hence  the 
‘progressive'  tag].  It’s  a great 
time  to  be  cooking  in  this 
country." 

Although  Palmer  and 
TThnny  have  known  each 
other  for  about  20  years, 
they  had  never  worked 
together  on  a restaurant 
project  until  the  opportunity 
arose  to  design  and  operate  a 
second  Aureole  restaurant  - 
in  Las  Vegas. 

Even  before  it  opened  last 
month,  as  part  of  the. 
gigantic  Mandalay  Bay  . 
resort  and  casino  which 
boasts  3.700  rooms  and 
suites  and  a total  of  14 
restaurants,  the  new  Aureole 
was  destined  to  be  in 
complete  contrast  to  the 
sleek  but  homey  original  site 
in  New  York  - a town  house 
on  the  Upper  East  Side 
between  Madison  and  Park 
Avenues  that  has  long 
attracted  the  most  devoted 
foodies. 

First  Tihany  and  Palmer 
were  presented  by  Mandalay 
Bay's  management  with  a 
monumental  space.  “It  was 
an  architect’s  dream.  It  was 
a cube  shape  with  the  axis 


Giving  flights  of  wine  a new  meaning:  the  42ft  wine  tower  at  the 
new  Aureole  restaurant  in  Las  Vegas 


going  right  through  the 
middle."  says  Tihany. 

Then  they  had  a 
monumental  challenge  - to 
devise  a fitting  display  for 
the  wines  made  available  by 
a California  collector  as  part 
of  the  inducement  to  create 
the  new  restaurant  “We  had 
another  problem,”  said 
TThany,  who  is  known  for 
his  kinetic  interpretations  of 
space.  "There  was  already  a 
design  for  the  restaurant.  It 
had  one  of  those  great 
ballroom  staircases  wfth 
swans." 

He  decided  he  couldn't 
work  with  the  initial  design 
and  offered  management  a 


deal:  if  they  scrapped  the 
staircase  (even  though  the 
materials  bad  already  been 
bought),  he  would  provide  a 
“shrine"  for  the  unique  store 
of  wines  - 40,000  at  the  last 
count. 

Though  the  money  men 
accepted  the  quid  pro  qno, 
Tihany  was  less  sanguine 
after  he  had  talked  them 
round.  “I  didn't  know  what  I 
was  going  to  do.  That  night  I 
was  in  my  hotel  room  and  I 
turn  on  the  TV  and  Mission: 
Impossible  is  on.  I see  Tom 
Cruise  being  lowered  on  a 
harness.  And  1 realised  that 
was  it  We  would  have  a 
wine  tower,  and  hostesses 


A&m  Tihany:  designer 


Charlie  Palmer,  chef 


would  fly  up  and  down  on 
harnesses  to  get  the  wine." 

The  wine  tower  is  very  Las 
Vegas  - outrageous  and 
expensive  (about  $12m)  - 
but,  as  Palmer  sees  it,  “in  a 
very  chic  and  classy  way.  It 
is  not  cheesy  and  in  no  way 
is  it  anything  but  first 
class." 

The  tower  is  42ft  high  and 
14ft  square.  It  is  made  of 
stainless  steel  fitted  with 
laminated  glass  containing 
wine  racks  of  sand-blasted 
plexi-glass.  and  temperature 
controlled  to  55*C  with 
humidity  at  70  per  cent 

To  Tihany.  the  statistics 
are  not  just  phenomenal, 
they  are  personal.  He 
considers  himself  "a  portrait 
artist,  painting  portraits  of 
my  clients.  I do  research 
about  what  they  stand  for, 
where  they  come  from  to  be 
able  to  know  where  to  take 
them.  The  Aureole  in  Vegas 
is  a portrait  of  Charlie  - tall 
and  strong." 

While  conjuring  up 
high-tech  magic  of  the  wine 
tower,  Tihany  wanted,  in 
that  soaring  space,  to 
maintain  “the  warmth  and 
personable  feeling  of 
Charlie,  that  what  you  see  is 
what  you  get,  interpreted 
here  in  a sophisticated 
architecture". 

How,  then,  does  the 
restaurant,  now  in  its  first 
weeks,  strike  the  customer’s 
eye  and  palate?  Like  other 
sights  and  sounds  in  T-as 
Vegas,  Aureole  plays  second 
fiddle  to  gambling.  It  is 
nestled  in  a corner  of  a vast 
gaming  room,  several  soccer 
fields  in  size,  not  for  from 
The  House  Of  Blues.  To 
reach  the  restaurant,  you 
must  skirt  slot  machines  and 
card  tables  - not  the  most 
encouraging  entree  for  a 
world-class  meal. 

Gently  curved  and 
earth-brown  in  colour. 
Aureole’s  frontage  is  the 
mast  minimalist  you  will  see 
in  this  city.  There’s  not  a 
neon  lure  in  sight.  The 
cuisine,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
as  haute  as  you  can  get 
Once  inside,  the  wailing  of 
the  blues  and  the  hypnotic 
melody  of  the  slot  machines 
magically  dissolve  into 

soothing  quiet 

Palmer's  inspiration  is 
French  but  his  cooking  is 
not  beholden  to  place  - New 
York,  Las  Vegas  or 
elsewhere.  My  main  course, 
of  wood-grilled  filet  mignon 
accompanied  by  marrow  and 
parsley  custard  in  a 
hollow  ed-out  bone,  was 
superb.  The  beef,  black 
Angus  air-freighted  from 
Palmer's  New  York  state 
supplier  after  suitable 
ageing,  yielded  helplessly  to 


the  lightest  touch  of  my 
knife. 

Then  there  are  the  wines. 
For  starters  they  include 
Lafite,  Margaux,  Palmer  and 
LeovULe-Las-Cases  stretching 
from  1934  to  1990.  These  perk 
up  even  the  most  jaded 
palate,  and  carve  a sizeable 
hole  in  even  the  fattest 
wallet. 

Keeper  - in  all  but  name  - 
of  the  great  wine  tower,  is 
Steve  Geddes,  Aureole’s 
director  of  wine  and  one  of 
only  74  master  sommeliers 
worldwide.  Geddes  can 
machine-gun  you  verbally 
with  his  knowledge  of  fine 
wines  but,  like  Palmer,  he  is 
a country  boy  (son  of  an 


electrician  father  in  Oregon) 
and  straightforward.  He  is 
keen  to  discuss  the  finer 
points  of  the  vintages. 

Geddes’  particular 
recommendation  was  for 
Austrian  dessert  wines, 
notably  those  by  Alois 
Kracber  In  the  Wachau  area 
west  of  Vienna.  Our  bottle  of 
1995  Trockenbeerenauslese, 
Kracher  No  7,  was  a marvel. 
Such  splendour,  however, 
does  not  come  cheap  at  $211 
a bottle. 

But  when  you  order  it, 
your  waitress  doesn't 
disappear  into  some  dark, 
damp  cellar.  Instead,  she 
takes  to  tbe  air,  soaring  up 
into  the  wine  tower  and 


retrieving  your  bottle  while 
inflight 

Sure,  Aureole  at  Mandalay 
Bay  is  theatrical,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  taste.  It  is  not 
vulgar.  Rather  than  being  a 
straight-to- video  production, 
it  has  all  tbe  ingredients  of  a 
Gesamtkunstwerk,  the 
Wagnerian  ideal  of  a unified 
work  of  art  in  which  all 
aspects  - drama,  decor,  and 
cuisine  in  this  case  - are 
combined,  each  contributing 
but  subservient  to  the 
whole.  In  Vegas,  that's 
saying  something. 

■ Aureole  restaurant,  3950 
Las  Vegas  Bind,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada  89119.  Tel:  702-632 
7401. 
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a coalmine 


War-time  utility  gave  way  to  1950s  femininity.  Now  pretty  little 
madames  have  started  the  backlash  against  1990s  austerity,  says 
James  Sherwood  and  soft  has  never  looked  stronger 
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Demure,  pretty  and  lady-like 
haven't  figured  on  the  fashion 
agenda  since  the  demise  of 
Paris  couture  in  the  1950s.  So 
why,  this  season,  does  a pair 
of  powder  pink  suede  slide 
heels  from  Gucci  look  as 
tempting  as  Belgian 
chocolate?  Why  do  Donna 
Karan’s  ice-cream  coloured 
parachute  silk  ballgown  skirts 
worn  with  bare  feet  fed 
right? 

This  instinct  for  pretty  and 
fomtninp  flips  in  the  face  of 
the  decade's  ftwWnn  mantra: 
sport,  utility,  unisex  and 
simple.  Hie  1990s  have  seen 
sportswear  in  the  ascendant, 
basics  on  the  rise.  Gap,  the 
McDonald's  of  fashion  retail, 
has  reduced  our  generation  to 
its  lowest  common 
denominator:  a simple  urban 
uniform  as  bland  as  Evian 
water.  There  had  to  be  a 
backlash. 

With  1950s  prom  skirts, 
Capri  pants  and  a satin  opera 
coat  owing  much  to  Elizabeth 
Taylor  in  Butterfield  8,  the 
spring-summer  1999  collection 
from  fledgling  American  label 
Tnleh  is  leading  the  revolt 
Designers  Josh  Patner  and 
Bryan  Bradley  are  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  Pretty 
Modem  Movement. 

"What  is  not  modem  about 
femininity? " asks  Patner.  “We 
believe  it's  a misconception 
that  to  look  modem  you  have 
to  be  clinical.  Perceptions  of 
modem  haven't  changed 
since  the  space  programme. 

To  us.  there's  nothing  less 
contemporary  than  dressing 
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In  the  workplace, 
women  know  there 
is  no  need  to  wear 

tailored  armour 
plating  or  to  dress 
down  any  more; 
dressmgdown 

is  an  extension  of 
dumbing  down 


want  a luxury  look,  but  po**; 
that  wont  crash  out  ; 

yacm.  it’s  whafs  earning  tb 
he  known  as  “hedged  \t., 
hedonism”-  Designers  such  as 
Tuleh,  by  returning  to  ; 
flattering,  feminine  shapes 
white  taking  advantage  of  ■ 
fabric  technology  to  make  tie 


tike  one  of  the 

Jetsorvs.  Hie  eye  gets  tired  of 

dreary  clothes.  We  knew  a lot 
of  pretty  women  who  were 
longing  for  pretty  clothes, 
and  decided  to  seize  the  day." 

Toleh’s  new  collection  is  an 
exercise  in  elegant  refusal  - 
refusal  to  follow  the  designer 
superhighway  towards  laser- 
cut  Techno  fabrics  and 
Clinical  minimal  shapes, 
refusal  to  bow  to  uniformity, 
deny  femininity,  or  be  a 
victim  of  the  extreme.  Their 
circle-cut  cerise  prom  skirt, 
Hhantimg  slacks  and  pretty 


T»!dn|  a car  froas  Aadray  llipbun/i 
wnoy ttnayhc*’  {1956}:  ««>  1990* 
wonaam  loosen  op  tatta  floral 

print  siU(  driffon  foot*  dm 


floral  blouses  are 
unashamedly  ladylike.  Their 
colour  sense  is  exuberant. 
Their  ft»hric»  are  the  highest- 
quality  i-tarti. 

Women  who  invest  in 
fashion  have  lifestyle 
requirements  certain  trends 
do  not  answer,  and  the  new 
prettiness  does.  Why 
shouldn't  women  want  to 
look  like  women?  Don’t  men 


Game  for  gentle  geniuses 


Holly  Finn  discovers  the  art  of  communication  from  boardgame  to  boardroom 


In  the  spring  of  1949, 
Princeton  University  in  New 
Jersey  was  a hotbed  of 
mathematical  discovery. 
Among  the  big  brains  doing 
the  discovering,  a 
boardgame  called  Nash  was 
the  most  popular  pastime. 
Named  after  its  creator, 
John  Nash,  the  game  is 
described  in  his  recent 


biography,  A Beautiful  Mind , 
as  the  mathematician’s  "first 
bona  fide  invention  and  the 
first  hard  evidence  of  his 
genius".  His  peers,  even  his  • 
mentors,  were  “beguiled  by 
hs  ingenuity  and  beauty”. 

But,  as  biographer  Sylvia 
Nasar  points  out.  “the 
inventors  of  games  that  - 
people  do  play  are.  of  course, 


Kiluour  French  Slanburv 


lost  in  the  sands  of  time". 
Nash  almost  was.  He  had  a 
breakdown  at  31  and 
descended  into 
schizophrenic  madness  for 

three  decades,  but, 
remarkably,  recovered.  In 
1994,  he  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Economics, 
thereby  avoiding  anonymity 
forever. 

The  inventors  of  Abalone, 
a boardgame  that  has 
captured  the  imagination  of 
France  and  is  about  to  be 
introduced  in  the  UK  and 
US.  may  not  have  such 
trauma  and  recognition 
ahead,  but  what  they  have 
created  is  worth  noting, 
their  game  worth  playing. 

Abalone  is  elegantly 
simple.  It  is  a reminder  that 
the  games  people  play  can  be 
more  than  brain-teasers  or 
time-killers.  If  created  and 
played  well,  they  become 
gentle  exercises  in 
communication. 

Abalone  is  played  on  a 
hexagonal  board,  one  player 
against  one  other.  Each 
starts  with  14  halls,  either 

black  or  white.  Moving  their 
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two  weeks.  “Yes,  they  use 
pretty  prints,  but  Tuleh  has  a 
fresh  eye  for  colour  that  takes 
the  label  away  from  retro," 
says  Quaintrefl.  “Tuleh  are 
pretty  in  a wild  way  ratba- 
thangirly." 

Toleh’s  designers  may  be 
in  flpntai  about  their  1950s 
fed,  hut  it’s  clearly  a smart 
to  rethink  Hie  salient 
fashion  items  of  the  decade  - 
the  twin-set,  the  pencil  skirt, 
the  Cajai  pant,  the  pedal 
pusher  and  the  cute  kitten 
heel  - are  now  firm  favourites 
with  women  who  want  to  be 
groomed,  elegant  and  grown- 
up, women  who  prefer  to  be 
seat  as  free-flying  butterflies 
Hum  mnthg  of  the  Utility 
sorority.  - 

More  practically,  the  1950s 
twist  works  now  because  of  - 
not  despite -progress.  Fabric 
technology  has  taken  the 
starch  out  of  the  pram  dress, 
lcqwwl  up  shantung  aud 
allowed  satin  to  wfa-ctah.  This 
is  pofonnance  pretty. 

Hie  return  to  such  simply 
beautiful  clothes  is  not,  as  it 
might  seem  at  first, 
reactionary.  Quite  the 
opposite.  These  days,  women 
are  smarter  shoppers.  They 


■smartly  supplying  the 
demand  for  it 

Says  Patner;  “We’re  about 
a fusion  erf  couture  technique 
done  in  a mote  ready-to-wear 
way.  Whafs  interesting  is  the 
hand-made  quality  of  oar 
clothes.  There  is  a lot  of 
{^amUTniching  and  beading  — 
and  all  the  fabrics  are  the  • 
best  of  the  best-  but  were 
keeping  it  tight,  modem  and 
easy  to  wear." 

fa  a morass  of  stark  Mack, 
white  and  grey,  pretty  clothes 
such  as  Tuleh’s  stand  out  fike 
a piece  of  candy  in  a coal 
mine.  They  whisper  that  tins 
is  something  special  - and 
that  amp  for  a floral  Mouse  is 
worth  it,  because  femininity 
lasts.  What,  these  pretty 
Hifnp  ask,  is  the  point  of . 
paying  the  same  amount  for 
something  that  is  supposedly 
high-style  but  is  really  as 
homogeneous,  as 
androgynous,  as  Gap 
supplies? 

You  might  as  well  save  the 
money,  join  the  kfatirf  army 
and  disappear.  • - 


• Liberty , 210-221  Regent 
Street.  London  Wl.  tel:  0044 
171-734 1234.  Bergdorf  - 
Goodman.  754  3th  Avenue. 
New  York  10019.  tet  00 1212- 
753  7300.  Neimen  Marcus.  9700 
WUsfdre  Boulevard,  Beoeriy 
BOS  90212,  tet  001  310-550 
5900  Ultimo.  44  Highland 
Park  Village,  Dallas  75205, 
tet  00 1 214-520  2066. 


like  women  to  do  so?  It's 
about  reclaiming  femininity 
as  a positive. 

Modem  women  no  longer 
fed  the  need  to  ape  the 
masculine  two-piece  suit  as 
they  did  in  the  1980s  power- 
dressing  decade.  “Equality  is 
absolutely  necessary  In  the 
workplace,”  says  Patner.  “But 
it’s  not  attractive  in  your 
closet."  Working  women 
know  there  is  no  need  to 
wear  tailored  armour  plating 
or  to  dress  down  any  more; 
dressing  down  is  an  extension 
of  dumbing  down. 

So  now  simplicity  must  be 
sophisticated  - and  spinning 
simplicity  into  glamour  is  the 
challenge  and  genius  of 
American  design.  “Ease  la 
one  of  the  most  difficult 
messages  American  designers 
have  to  put  across,"  says 
Patner.  “what  with  all  those 
leisure  suits  you  see 
Americans  wearing.  Ease  for 
Tuleh  is  a lightness  of  touch 
in  construction  of  the 
garments  and  choice  of 
fabrics.  There’s  nothing  stiff 
or  formal  about  our  clothes." 

The  foil  skirt,  which  hasn't 
enjoyed  a moment  in  the  sun 
since  Christian  Lacroix 
couture  puffball  in  the  1980s, 
is  once  again  taking  centre 
stage.  It  is  a key  Tuleh  piece, 
but  instead  of  supporting  the 
prom  dress  with  yards  of  net, 
designers  Patner  and  Bradley 
have  left  the  fabric 
unencumbered  and  cut  the 
circle  skirt  generously.  It  is 
tight  as  air  rather  than 
wedding-cake  heavy,  liberated 
not  repressed. 

You  may  well  question 


what  would  possess  1990s  . 
women  to  embrace  the  pram 
dress  all  over  again,  and 
whether  it  really  makes  sense 
to  return  to  an  era  when  the 
image  of  a woman  was  as  a 
disempowered  doll  who  never 
drove  a car,  opened  a door  or 
had  a career?  In  the  past  five 
years,  designers  have 
revisited  every  decade  of  the 
century.  Fifties  retro  doesn’t 
answer  the  needs  of  a 1990s 
woman  any  better  than  any 
other  era,  or  does  it? 

“We  tend  to  deny  too  much 
1950s  influence,"  says  Patner. 
“What  we  don’t  dispute  about 
the  1950s  is  the  fact  that  all 
women  - from  teenagers 
upwards  _ cared  about 
presentation  and  precision  in 
the  way  they  put  themselves 
together.  It’s  an  optimistic 
way  of  facing  the  day,  putting 
your  best  foot  forward  by 
dressing  as  well  as  you 
possibly  can.  A real 
celebration  of  femininity 
makes  you  feel  better,  right?" 

Hie  reception  of  Tuleh’s 
collection  for  this  season 
bears  out  this  belief.  “If  I saw 
another  pair  of  khaki  pants,  I 
thought  1 would  scream," 
says  EHe  fashion  director 
Claudia  Navone.  “As  an 
Italian  woman,  1 like  fashion 
to  be  feminine.  By  spring- 
summer  99, 1 wasn't 
interested  in  Utility.  Pretty 
has  returned  and  I couldn't 
be  more  delighted." 

Tuleh's  collection  is  cm  sale 
at  US  department  stores 
Neimen  Marcos  and  Bergdorf 
Goodman.  Angela  QnajntreTL 
buyer  at  Liberty  in  London,  is 
expecting  her  first  delivery  in 
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balls  across  the  board,  the 
aim  of  each  player  is  to  be 
the  first  to  push  six  of  the 
other's  tolls  off  the  edge  into 
the  trough  around  the  rim. 
This  is  done  using  a simple 
formula:  3-2-1.  Three  balls 
pushes  two.  two  pushes  one. 

Any  age  play,  end  any 
age  does.  At  the  Paris  Toy 
Fair  two  weeks  ago,  an  ■ 

elderly  grandfather  sat 
hunched  over  a board  at  the 
Abalone  stand,  playing 
against  his  young  grandson. 
The  boy.  no  more  than  10, 
was  winning.  “This  one  is 
not  a game  for  brains.  It’s  a 
game  for  feelings,"  says  one 
of  its  pair  of  inventors, 
Michel  Lalet. 

The  Abalone  web  site 
(wwwAbaIone-online.com) 
says  the  game  is  “all  a 
matter  of  tipping  over, 
keeping  one’s  balance, 
pushing,  pinning  down, 
playing  ducking  or  . 

taking  your  opponent  by 
force,  the  better  to  neutralise 

him". 

“The  gamp  is  not  violent," 
says  Lalet  It  is 
designed  to  encourage 


Aba  lone  not  a trfaute  to  the  crustacean  but  a way  of  touching 


subtle,  not  savage,  moves. 

In  France,  people  play  in 
cafes  and  parks.  “We  even 
found  people  playing  in 
discotheques,”  says  Lalet 
“where  it  is  so  noisy  people 
cant  speak.  But  they 
understand  each  other 
through  the  game.” 


The  first  time  1 played  it 
with  a friend  I stopped 
halfway  through,  when  our 
balls  were  in  deadlock,  and 
chuckled  that  the  board 
looked  like  a pretty  accurate 
reflection  of  our 
relationship. 

It  seems  I wasn't  joking.  1 


was  on  to  something. 
Businessmen,  after  playing, 
have  reported  that  they’ve 
quickly  gained  new 
understanding  of  their  role 
in.  corporate  politics.  People 
see  in  the  board  strategies 
that  apply  beyond  it. 

Shortly  after  Abalone  was 
first  marketed  10  years  ago, 
the  inventors  were  sitting  at 
a Paris  cafe  and  overheard  ; 
two  women  talking  about  it 
The  elder  said,  emphatically., 
to  the  younger:  “Play  that  ■.. 
game.  It’s  absolutely 
sexual."  Lalet  says:  “So  we 
said,  ’We  got  it.  We  found 
something.’ " 

Though  it  was  not  the 
inventors’  aim  to  create  a 
game  that  acts  as  analyst, 
they  did  consider  a deeper 
meaning.  The  name  Abalone 
is  not  a tribute  to  the 
crustacean,  but  a splicing 
together  of  the  latin  word 
“ab”  (meaning  away  from,  or 
- more  loosely  - the 

opposite  of)  and  alone. 
“Never  alone”  is  the 
way  the  Inventors  like  to 
translate  it 

In  the  design  phase,  they 
concentrated  on  finding  a 
way  for  people  to  touch  each 
other,  by  literally  touching 
their  opponent’s  balls.  The 
sound  this  made  was  vital  to 
them  (both  Michel  Lalet  and 
Partner  Laurent  Levy  love 


music).  They  rejected  the 
arrogant,  aggressive 
“schklah”  sound,  in  favour 
of  the  smoother  “pskew”, 
which  is  reminiscent  of  a 
Jaguar’s  door  being  shut, 
and  is  soothing. 

Who  knew  this  much 
thought  went  in  to  the 
making  of  a boardgamn 
something  you  pull  out  of 
the  cupboard  on  a day  so 
rainy  even  the  colourised 
version  of  Gone  With  the 
Wind  won’t  help?  Well 
someone  did;  and  Abalone 
won  Game  of  the  Decade  at 
the  International  Games 
Festival  in  Cannes  last  year. 

■ bi  France : Abalone  can  be 
bought  in  all  leading  i 
supermarket  chains  including 
Carrefour.  Continent  andLe 
Bon  Marchg,  and  also  at 
specialist  games  shops 
including  Toys  R Us,  for 
FFr200. 

■ In  die  US:  Abalone  wtU  be 
available  at  leading  games 


at  $19.99.  For  details  tel:  +805 
961 1166. 

U In  the  UK ■ Abalone  will  be 
available  at  the  end  of  the 
month  at  game  stores 
including  Hamleys  and 
Flaying  Games,  as  well  as 
department  stores  and 
newsagents  for  £19.99 
Stockist  inquiries: 
01482-342291. 
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FOOD  AND  DRINK 


| COOKERY 


Delights  that  lie 


beyond  the  fillet 


The  most  versatile  of  meat  should  be  eaten  from  'nose  to  tail',  says  Philippa  Davenport 


Beef  and  Jamb  can  make 
wonderful  eating  but  the 
meat  of  the  pig  would  be  my 
desert  Island  choice.  Organic 
free-range,  of  course. 
Gloucester  Old  Spot  or  Tam- 
worth  for  preference,  with  a 
hint  of  apple  and  beechmast 
sweetness  from  rootling  in 
orchard  and  woodland. 

No  meat  is  more  versatile. 
And  no  cut  pleases  me  more 
than  belly,  with  a ratio  of  fat 
to  lean  (what  London  chef 
Fergus  Henderson  calls  its 
“not  quite  meat,  not  quite 
fat.  quality"). 

Belly  makes  the  best 
bacon,  it  can  be  roasted 
fresh,  brined  and  poached, 
chopped  and  braised,  or 
ground  to  make  sausages, 
riHettes  and  meatballs.  What 
is  more,  it  is  cheap. 

Last  Sunday  I forsook  my 


usual  favourite  cut  to  roast  a 
crackling  loin  of  pork  in  the 
classic  English  style,  chined 
and  finely  scored  to  encour- 
age the  skin  to  become  ultra- 
crisp.  It  has  to  be  meat  of 
good  provenance  to  come 
out  right 

Modem,  over-lean  breeds 
of  fast-grown  pigs  yield  meat 
that  tends  to  be  tough  as 
well  as  tasteless,  however 
carefully  you  cook  it  That 
said,  even  the  best  pork  will 
lose  its  succulence  if  roasted 
too  fiercely  or  for  too  long. 

Overcooked  pork  is  a dull 
beige-grey  stone  colour,  dry 
and  unyielding,  and  lust  as 
inedible  in  its  own  way  as 
lingerie-pink  underdone 
pork.  Aim  for  pearly  white 
flesh  juicily  resilient  to  the 
touch. 

In  practice,  I find  this 


means  roasting  a loin  for 
45-50  minutes  per  kilo  at 
moderate  heat  (190°C,  375^, 
gas  mark  5)  after  an  initial 
15  minutes  in  a hot  oven 


ing  roasting).  Pork  and  sage 
make  fine  team-mates  and 
serving  sage  crisps  will 
assuage  members  of  the  old 
fraternity  who  harbour  a 


(225°C,  425°F.  gas  mark  7).  If  yearning  for  roast  pork  with 
the  joint  is  small,  you  may  a pocket  of  sage  stuffing 


need  to  add  an  extra  15  min- 
utes or  so  at  the  lower  tem- 
perature to  cook  the  meat 
right  through.  But  extra 
time  Is  unlikely  to  be  neces- 
sary if  you  choose,  as  I did.  a 
long  six-rib  piece  of  loin 
complete  with  kidney. 

It  makes  a nice  presenta- 
tion and  is  easy  to  carve,  not 
thinly  sliced  but  cut  into 
chops. 

TO  partner  the  meat  I sug- 
gest a handful  of  sage  crisps 
(sage  leaves  that  have  been 
sizzled  for  seconds  in  very 
hot  oil  or  some  of  the  fat 
rendered  from  the  joint  dur- 
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Fergus  Henderson's  Boiled  Ham  & Parsley  Sauce 


(Serves  4) 

2kg  piece  of  relied  green 
collar  of  good  ham;  2 
sticks  of  celery;  2 onions, 
peeled  and  stuck  with  8 • 
doves;  2 leeks,  cleaned;  3 
bay  leaves;  10  whole  black 
peppercorns;  10 
good-sized  carrots,  peeled 
but  left  whole  so  they  stay 
sweeter. 

For  the  sauce:  lOOg 
butter;  lOOg  plain  white 
flour;  600ml  milk;  a big 
bunch  of  curly  parsley, 
finely  chopped. 

Place  your  ham  in  a pot, 
keeping  in  mind  you  will 


need  to  add  carrots  later. 
Cover  the  ham  with  water, 
add  the  celery,  onions, 
leeks,  bay  leaves  and 
peppercorns.  Bring  gently  to 
the  bon,  slam,  reduce  to  a 
simmer  and  cook  for  2% 
hours.  Then  add  the  carrots. 

Now  make  your  sauce. 
Melt  the  butter  in  a pan,  add 
the  flour  and  stir  on  a gentle 
heat  - do  not  let  it  colour;  it 
is  ready  for  the  milk  when  it 
smells  biscufty.  Add  the 
milk,  whisking  ferociously 
and  making  sure  the  heat  is 
not  too  fierce.  When  you 
have  a firm  white  creamy 


mixture,  add  a ladle  of  ham 
stock  and  whisk  again.  Do 
this  until  you  have  reached 
your  desired  consistency. 
Test  for  seasoning.  Before 
serving,  stir  in  the  chopped 
parsley  and  pour  the  sauce 
into  a wanned  jug. 

When  the  carrots  are 
cooked,  you  are  ready  to 
serve  (If  the  ham  is  cooked 
aid  the  carrots  are  not, 
remove  the  ham  from  the 
stock  and  turn  up  the  heat). 
Sice  the  ham  and  serve  it 
on  a plate  with  the  carrots 
and  a drizzle  of  ham  stock. 
Mustard  is  vital  on  the  table. 


Fergus  Henderson's  Broad  Beans,  Ham  & Parsley  Sauce 


This  fcStfhe  mosttteUdous  . r: 
way  of  using  up; the  - 

remaining  boifed  ham.  In 
fact  it  Is  so  good  that  it  is 
worth  boiling  ham  especially 
for  this  dish.  . ' 

Yesterday’s  boiled  ham, 


cut  into  chunks;  broad 
beans;  parsley  sauce. 

Gently  warm  the  chunks  of 
ham  in  the  stock  it  was 
boiled  in  yesterday.  BoH  the 
broad  beans  In  the  ham 


-When  cooked,  drain  the 
beans  and  place  them  in  a 
dish.  Nestle  the  warm  ham 
into  the  beans,  pour  hot 
parsley  sauce  over  the  ham 
and  beans,  and  eat  straight 
away.  A joy! 


tucked  into  it. 

Also  recommended  with 
roast  pork  is  horseradish 
apple  sauce  (1  large  Bram- 
ley,  peeled,  cored  and  finely 
sliced,  cooked  in  2 table- 
spoons of  water  until  soft, 
crushed  to  a coarse  purge, 
seasoned  with  Vi  teaspoon  of 
sugar,  some  salt,  black  pep- 
per and  1 tablespoon  of  hot 
horseradish  sauce  or  more  to 
taste). 

As  for  vegetable  accompa- 
niments, roast  potatoes  are 
hard  to  resist,  but  mash  Is 
purer  and  soaks  up  the 
gravy  better.  Purple 
sprouting  broccoli  and  leeks 
are  timely  choices  of  green- 
ery at  this  season.  Equally 
good  is  spring  cabbage, 
finely  shredded  and  lightly 
steamed. 

One  of  the  keenest  and 
best  pork  cooks  in  Britain 
today  is  the  aforesaid  Fergus 
Henderson,  chef-proprietor 
of  St  John  in  ClerkenwelL 
His  careful,  honest  and  unas- 
suming reworking  of  British 
food  traditions  has  won 
friends  among  restaurant 
critics  and  home  cooks  alike. 

“Nose  to  Tail  Eating"  is 
the  motto  inscribed  on  the 
pig  logo  that  hangs  outside 
his  restaurant  Its  meaning, 
as  he  explains  in  his  soon-to- 
be-published  cookbook  of  the 
same  name,  is  that  ‘It  would 
be  disingenuous  to  the  ani- 
mal not  to  make  the  most  of 
the  whole  beast;  there  is  a 
set  of  delights,  textural  and 
flavoursome,  which  lie 
beyond  the  fillet". 

His  sturdy  and  invigor- 
ating menu  is  famous,  for 
favouring  butch  butcher’s 
meats  rather  than  the  bowd- 
lerised  versions  that  clutter 
the  average  supermarket,  in 
the  book,  as  in  the  restau- 
rant, you  will  find  no- 
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Crispy  Pig’s  Taib  aialmig  the  most  of  pork  with  no-nonsense  cooking  from  <Nose  to  Tail  Eating’ 


nonsense  pea  and  pig’s  ear 
soup;  pig's  trotter  stuffed 
with  potato;  blood  cake  and 
fried  eggs;  pig’s  cheek  and 
tongue:  crispy  pigs’  tails; 
boiled  belly  and  lentils;  and 
much  more.  There  is  his 
renowned  roast  bone  mar- 
row with  parsley  salad;  gra- 
tia of  tripe;  lamb  shanks, 
mutton,  plenty  of  offal,  birds 
and  game. 

In  addition  to  clear-cut 
carnivorous  strengths,  Hen- 
derson's repertoire  includes 
dishes  that  are  far  from 
aggressively  meaty;  he  sim- 
ply celebrates  any  ingredient 


that  is  the  finest  of  its  kind. 
Thus,  he  creates  a richly 
appealing  assembly  of 
smoked  eel,  bacon  and  mash; 
a velvety  leek,  potato  and 
oyster  soup;  an  intense 
chicken  broth  with  wild  gar- 
lic; cool  battered  radishes 
and  radish  leaves  with  vinai- 
grette; a consoling  dish  of 
buttery  celeriac  mash  with 
celery  leaves  and  baked  eggs 
(the  first  recipe  I tried  when 
page  proofs  reached  me  one 
frosty  morning);  great 
savouries  such  as  soft  her- 
ring roes  on  toast  and  Welsh 
rarebit;  and  proper  puddings 


like  treacle  tart  and  Eccles' 
cakes. 

Henderson's  book,  like  his 
cooking,  is  unfussily  splen- 
did: spirited  writing  and  lip- 
smacking food.  I doubt  there 
will  be  many  volumes  pub- 
lished this  year  that  will 
make  me  so  eager  to  cook. 

Living,  as  1 do,  in  the 
blessedly  pig-loving  county 
of  Wiltshire,  I find  such  deli- 
cacies as  pigs*  tails,  ears  and 


with  postscript)  that  calls  for 
a cut  that  should  be  easily 
accessible  to  all  readers.  It  is 
a dish  of  delicious  simplicity, 
providing  of  course,  as  Hen- 
derson notes,  “when  buying 
your  bam.  you  avoid  pink 
things  in  hairnets;  look  for 
organic  and  free-range  if  pos- 
sible". 

■ Nose  to  Tail  Eating,  A 
Kind  of  British  Cooking,  by 
Fergus  Henderson  will  be 


Bath  chaps  easy  enough  to  published  by  Macmillan  on 
come  by.  Elsewhere,  more  May  5 at  £25. 


research  may  be  needed  to 
find  them.  So  1 have  chosen 
to  quote  a recipe  (complete 


■ St  John  is  at  26  St  John 
Street.  London  EC1 ; tel: 
0171-251  084& 


In  the  world  of  theme  pubs  and 
restaurant  pubs,  a locals’  local  is 
an  increasingly  rare  find.  You 
know  the  sort  of  pub  I mean  - 
the  type  that  PR  girls  for  AH  Bar 
One  wouldn't  touch  with  a 40ft 
baguette,  that  hasn't  replaced  the 
hand-pumps  with  the  sort  of  beer 
engine  more  familiar  to  French 
cafes,  and  installed  plate-glass 
windows  more  in  keeping  with 
Selfridges  than  the  snug  at  the 
Rover’s  Return. 

In  short  a locals'  local  is  a pub 
that  still  fulfils  a proper  function 
as  the  fulcrum  of  a residential 
community,  the  place  you  go  to 
get  to  know  the  neighbours.  The 
Dacre  Anns  is  one  of  those. 
Tucked  down  a quiet  salubrious 
residential  street,  opposite  a 
church  hall  between  trendy 
Blackheath  and  Lewisham, 
which  despite  the  Labour  coun- 
cil's aim  to  turn  it  into  the  Wand- 
sworth of  south  London,  remains 
resiliently  unreconstructed. 

Its  historical  address  is  Lee,  as 
witness  its  proximity  to  St  Mar- 
garet’s of  Lee,  site  of  a parish 
church  of  that  name  since  the 
13th  century,  which  was  wan- 
tonly pulled  down  in  the  early 
19th  to  make  way  for  a grander 
edifice  which  promptly  fell  down 
barely  40  years  later. 

The  present  Gothic  revival  Vic- 
torian church  was  moved  across 
the  road,  l inks  to  nearby  Green- 
wich are  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
the  churchyard  contains  the 
tomb  of  Edmund  Halley,  17th 
century  Astronomer  Royal  and 
discoverer  of  the  celebrated 

comet.  _ 

Regulars  at  The  Dacre  - some 
of  them  at  least  - know  things 
like  that.  A potted  history  framed 
on  the  wood-panne  lied  wall 
records  the  origin  of  the  pubs 
name  as  linked  to  the  fannly  of 
an  18th  century  gentleman  ailed 
Trevor  Roper,  later  18th 
nacre,  whose  wife  mourned  bun 
for  14  years  before  being  buned 
alongside  him  in  the  local 

^I^ranoTmentioned  this  to  the 
present  Lord  Dacre.  the  historian 
Hugh  Trevor-Roper,  who  nmm- 

tained  that  he  had  never  k^d 
the  tale  nor  knew  the  PuJ-  But 

. rfnnt  (usually)  lie-  I 


Chum’s  capital  choice  was 


anything  but  a square  deal 


Corporate  customers  may  revel  In  this  restaurant.  Nicholas  Lander  did  not 


Tbe  Dacre  Amts' Terry  Freak,  a publican  in  the  old  inode 


WATERING  HOLES 


Getting  to  know  you ... . 


Peter  Millar  rejoices  in  a rare  treat  - a locals’  local  that's  a genuine  social  service 


tombstones  don’t  (usually)  he.  I 
suggested  he  put  in  a spot  more 

""landlord  of  The  Dacre 
Jnx  tas  no  tos  interesting  a 
SxX  name:  Teny  Freak  is  a 
the  old  mode,  m the 
because  he  loves  the 

bUSdten  as  not  he  am  bo  found 
mreniur  up  his  own  bar  natter- 
P^Sffh^customera  when  not 
mg  to  .tne  it  The  man 


that  can  strip  paint,  but  a natural 
who  prides  himself  on  having  his 
regulars’  regular  ready  in  the 
time  it  takes  them  to  get  to  the 
bar. 

With  a few  exceptions  in  the 
late  afternoon,  most  of  The 
Dacre’s  regulars  are,  on  the 
whole,  genteel  types,  local  gentle- 
men who  blend  in  with  the  wood 
panelling  and  cosy  armchairs. 

There  is  a clubbable  affability 
to  tbe  place  with  a cast  of  identi- 
fiable. genial  eccentrics  - the 
Irishman  at  the  bar  with  the 
baseball  cap  and  the  German 
wife,  the  bookish  chap  in  the  cor- 
ner with  his  endless  succession 
of  weighty  tomes,  the  elderly 
lady  with  the  wardrobe  out  of 
Great  Expectations  - and,  just 
occasionally,  the  better  data  of 
football  fan  when  Chariton  Ath- 
letic have  Just  done  something 
special. 

The  Dacre  is  the  sort  of  place 


liner  for  alleged  violent  arguing, 
John  made  clear  he  knew  all 
about  them,  and  Which  pubs  they 
attempted  to  frequent,  though  he 
made  sure  we  knew  The  Dacre 
wasn’t  one  of  them. 

Pubs  like  The  Dacre  are  for 


The  barman  prides 
himself  on  having  his 
regulars’  regular  ready 
in  the  time  it  takes 
them  to  get  to  the  bar 


drinking,  and  talking,  and  argu- 
ing - not  too  loudly,  please  - in 
short,  an  antidote  to  television. 

The  comment  least  likely,  to  be 
heard  at  the  bar.  Tm  only  here 
for  the  beer."  The  Dacre  is  a 


rog  ^ " hpMnd  it.  The  man  The  Dacre  is  me  ui  piace  ior  me  Deer,  rue  uacre  is  a 
required  to  De  it  is  his  you  go  to  keep  up  with  the  news.  Courage  pub  which  means  most 

most  often  ^ John,  a When  a south  London  family  was  of  the  locals  drink  Courage  Best, 


ci  _i  ,,  ;r  harm  an  jonn,  a wnen  a auum  <uuu>  wsuogc 

long-suffering  ^ of  ^ ^ thrown  off  a transatlantic  air-  a bitter  which  used  to  be  adver- 

character  wjcu 


Used  on  television  specifically  to 
appeal  to  the  nostalgia  wave. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  a beer  I have 
always  considered  to  taste  dis- 
tinctly soapy. 

The  “guest  beer"  policy  has 
therefore  worked  wonders  for 
Tbe  Dacre,  which  now  offers  real 
ale  drinkers  the  very  genuine 
delights  of  Black  Sheep  from 
Masbam  in  Yorkshire,  or  Spitfire, 
a hoppy  bitter  from  the  Faver- 
shara  brewer  Shepherd  Neame. 
Food,  however,  is  generally 
regarded  as  an  aberration,  except 
for  Sunday  lunchtime  barbecues 
on  the  built-out  sun-trap  terrace 
at  the  back.  And  wine,  by  and 
large,  is  something  John  accuses 
the  locals  of  doing  at  closing 
time. 

Hospitable  to  passing  trade  and 
a home  from  home  for  the  regu- 
lars, The  Dacre  is  what  a local 
ought  to  be:  a genuine  social  ser- 
vice. 

■ The  Dacre  Arms,  11  Kingswood 
Place,  London  SE13  5BU,  tet 
01S1-244  2404 


It  was  the  time  and  the  occasion 
for  a celebratory  lunch.  After  six 
months  of  battling  against  ill- 
ness, an  old  friend  was  back  at 
work. 

When  I told  him  that  he  could 
choose  firm  all  London’s  West 
End  restaurants  there  was  a 
pause  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  memory  of  all 
that  hospital  food  that  made  him 
hesitate  but  eventually  his 
request  was  for  lunch  at  The 
Square,  the  two  star  Michelln  res- 
taurant off  Bond  Street 

There  was  now  hesitation  at 
my  end.  The  lasting  memory  of 
my  most  recent  lunch  there  had 
been  of  seeing  the  chef,  Philip 
Howard,  dressed  in  his  whites, 
walk  through  the  restaurant  and 
out  of  the  front  door  as  we 
waited  too  long  for  our  main 
course.  But  this  was  to  be  his 
treat  and  The  Square’s  wine  list 
is  one  of  the  best  In  town. 

Although  it  was  somewhat 
aggressively  sold,  when  I asked 
for  two  glasses  of  champagne  I 
was  only  offered  the  vintage  1988 
at  an  unspecified  price  which  I 
later  discovered  was  £12.50  a 
glass.  With  a little  probing  I 
found  they  also  served  an  excel- 
lent Jacquesson  non-vintage  at  a 
more  reasonable  £8. 

The  Square’s  lunch  menu  is 
just  the  right  size.  There  are  half 
a dozen  choices  for  each  course; 
these  incorporate  an  intelligent 
mix  of  the  esoteric  such  as  oys- 
ters, foie  gras  and  caviar,  and  the 
more  comforting,  chicken,  a duck 
consomme  and  roast  halibut  with 
mashed  potatoes.  But,  sadly,  the 
execution  of  almost  everything 
we  ate  was  very  poor. 

My  guest,  feeling  the  cold, 
ordered  the  pea  soup  with  sweet- 
bread and  ham  beignets,  while  L 
encouraged  by  his  appearance 
and  the  champagne,  chose  but- 
tered Jersey  Royal  potatoes  with 
caviar.  This  can  be  a wonder- 
ful way  of  serving  these  harbin- 
gers of  spring,  whereby  larger 
Jerseys  are  steamed,  their  cen- 
tres taken  out  and  gently 
replaced  with  sour  cream  and 
topped  off  with  caviar. 

But  what  arrived  was  a trav- 
esty. The  scrubbed  potatoes  were 
served  swimming  in  an  unspecif- 
ied and  unnecessary  broth  that 
was  so  salty  it  was  Impossible  to 


finish.  And  there  was  but  a thim- 
bleful of  caviar,  barely  covering 
one  potato,  nowhere  near  enough 
to  justify  the  dish’s  £12  price  tag. 
however  good  tbe  caviar. 

A far  too  heavy  use  of  the  salt 
crock,  a common  criticism  of 
French  cooking  in  France,  was 
prevalent  throughout  our  meal. 
Although  the  pea  soup  was  deli- 
cious, the  beignets  were  far  too 
salty  and,  once  added  to  the 
soup,  adversely  affected  its  fla- 
vour. The  sauces  on  both  our 
main  courses  suffered  from  this 
same  professional  miajudgxnent. 

Misjudgment  Is  one  thing  but 
my  ballotine  of  chicken  with  dau- 


The  Square's.  Philip  Howard:  could  it 
be  that  is  he  too  thinly  spread? 


phlnoise  potatoes  and  morels  suf- 
fered from  a serious  error  in  exe- 
cution. Hiding  under  the  slices  of 
the  ballotine  - which  according 
to  the  Laxousse  Gastronomique  is 
a boned,  stuffed  and  rolled  piece 
of  meat,  game  or  poultry  - was  a 
sharp,  inch-long  piece  of  chicken 
bone.  Had  I swallowed  it  I would 
speedily  have  been  admitted  to 
hospital,  rather  than  my  Mend. 

Naturally  deterred  from  my 
own  plate,  I enjoyed  a taste  of  my 
guest’s  sauteed  lamb's  kidneys 
with  shallots  and  grain  mustard 
before  stopping  to  consider  how 
the  restaurant  could  possibly 
charge  £15-50  for  this  (hah.  Next 
morning  a wholesale  butcher 
who  supplies  top  London  restau- 
rants told  me  that  tbe  best 
English  lamb’s  kidneys  cost  no 
more  than  75p  per  portion. 


Adding  in  all  the  other  ingredi- 
ents and  taking  account  of  Vat. 
this  dish  produces  a huge  gross 
profit  The  Square’s  costs  may  be 
high  but  this  kind  of  pricing  does 
justify  the  widely  held,  if  slightly 
sweeping,  opinion,  that  many  of 
London’s  restaurants  are  just  too 
expensive  by  comparison  with 
their  counterparts  in  other  capi- 
tal cities. 

We  sought  solace  in  the  des- 
serts but  this  was  neither  easy 
nor  ultimately  satisfying.  We  dis- 
carded the  tarte  tatin  with 
bananas  as  another  modern  culi- 
nary fad,  (this  dish  only  really 
works  well  in  the  original  with 
slightly  sharp  apples  to  contrast 
with  the  sweet  pastry  and  cara- 
melised sauce),  and  sorbets  or 
strawberry  mille-feuille  with 
raspberries  as  unsuitable  for  a 
cold,  windy  day  and  were  left 
with  a crime  caramel  with 
orange  and  a pear  clafoutis  tart 
with  chocolate. 

The  orange  provided  a refresh- 
ing lift  but  the  cr&me  caramel 
itself  was  heavy  - or  claggy,  as 
they  say  in  Lancashire  - as  was 
the  bizarre  and  unsuccessful 
combination  of  pear  and  choco- 
late which  would  have  benefited 
from  some  cr&me  frdiche. 

My  bill.  Including  a half-bottle 
of  heart-warming  Ridge  ZmfanrfpT 
1994,  expertly  decanted  and 
served,,  two  coffees  but  no  petits 
fours,  came  to  £127.89.  This  is  an 
amount  I would  not  begrudge  a 
dear  friend  but  I do  consider 
excessive  for  this  standard  of 
cooking. 

The  Square's  owners  will  shrug 
off  the  odd  bad  review  such  as 
this.  Its  location,  its  proximity  to 
so  many  corporate  head  offices, 
means  it  is  most  widely  used  by 
expense  account  holders  for 
whom  the  convenience  and  ful- 
some service  are  important 

But  on  the  basis  of  this  meal, 
Philip  Howard,  perhaps  dis- 
tracted by  the  opening  of  the 
group's  latest  restaurant,  The 
Glasshouse,  in  Kew,  Surrey, 
(0181-940  6777)  needs  to  concen- 
trate the  minds  of  his  Square  bri- 
gade and,  even  more  important 
to  retaste  many  of  his  dishes. 

■ The  Square,  6-10  Bruton  Sheet, 
London  Wl.  tel:  0171-495  7100. 
Open  all  week  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday  hatch;  £60  per  person. 
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FOOD  AND  DRINK 


At  the  front  of  the  MIchelin 
Guide  in  the  section  on  choosing 
a hotel  or  restaurant  under  the 
heading  “Peaceful  atmosphere 
and  setting11,  and  sandwiched 
somewhere  between  the  park  and 
the  sea,  there  are  two  identical 
symbols,  one  red  and  one  black. 

Is  it  a bird?  A rocking  chaif? 
Opinions  vary.  We  reckon  the 
latter,  and  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  these  establishments, 
which  are  characterised  as  trts 
tranquiUe:  even,  if  you’re  lucky. 
tsole  as  well. 

Outstanding  in  this  category  is 
the  Berggasthof  Sonnhalde. 
tucked  away  above  a tiny  village 
called  Biircbau  in  the  depths  of 
the  southern  Black  Forest.  It  is 

the  ultimate  get-away-from-it-all 

Gasthof. 

Though  it  could  be  called  a 
hotel,  it's  really  more  of  a 
restaurant  aoec  chambres.  The 
rooms  are  a little  dark  and 
somewhat  spartan  and  the 
bathrooms  pretty  grim  - the 
German  word  NassceUe  (wet  cell) 
says  it  all. 


EATING  OUT 


Dandelion,  heartsease,  borage  - and  that’s  just  the  puds 

Sue  Style  takes  a trip  to  the  Black  Forest  and  relishes  gateaux  of  heroic  proportions  and  soups  she  had  despaired  of  finding  again 


It’s  the  food  that  lifts  this  little 
family-owned  place  into  a 
category  different  from  most 
others  in  the  neighbourhood.  You 
can  eat  quite  well  in  many  places 
in  the  Black  Forest  What 
distinguishes  the  Sonnhalde  is 
the  emphasis  on  locally  raised 
and/or  freshly  gathered  produce, 
simply  cooked  and  beautifully 
served.  You  can  eat  in  the  dining 
room,  a long  conservatory-like 
area  hung  on  the  side  of  the  hotel 
overlooking  the  valley  and  the 
village,  in  one  of  the  cosy  little 
Stuben,  or  out  on  the  terrace 
beneath  the  plane  trees. 

In  summer,  two  trestle  tables 
stand  by  the  entrance  to  the 
hotel.  One  is  reserved  for  the 
day's  wild  mushroom  finds,  each 


carefully  labelled  with  its 
German  and  Latin  name:  the 
other  bears  little  jam  jars  and 
pots  of  the  many  different  wild 
flower  varieties  found  in  the 
steep  meadows  behind  the  hotel, 
likewise  identified.  The 
Sonnhalde  also  has  its  own  herb 
garden. 

Generally  speaking,  soups 
seem  to  fall  into  one  of  two 
categories:  either  they  are  thinly 
disguised  vehicles  for 
monosodium  glutamate,  or  they 
go  all  up-market  and  start  calling 
themselves  cappuccinos.  The 
Sonnhalde  has  soups  such  as  you 
had  despaired  of  ever  finding 
again. 

They  are  based  on  proper 
pieces  of  recognisable  seasonal 


vegetables  and/or  wild 
mushrooms  and  serious, 
home-made  stock,  enriched  with 
a suspicion  of  whipped  cream. 
Neither  fancy  ingredients  nor 


regularly  malms  a meal  of  soup, 
ordering  up  to  three  sorts  to 
satisfy  himself  that  nothing  has 
been  missed.) 

In  the  middle  are  the 


There’s  at  least  one  guest  who  regularly  makes  a meal 
of  soup,  ordering  up  to  three  different  sorts  to 
satisfy  himself  that  nothing  has  been  missed 


foolish  nomenclature:  just 
Tagessuppe  - soup  of  the  day. 
This,  and  many  other  dishes, 
draws  customers  from  all  over 
Germany,  north-west  Switzerland 
and  Alsace.  The  hotel  says  there 
is  at  least  one  guest  who 


mushrooms  - Pfifferlinge 
(chanterelles),  Stempilze  (ceps) 
and  various  other  little  fungi 
finds  which  swell  the  basket  (and 
the  heart)  of  the  mushroom- 
picker  and  which  are  known 
collectively  In  German  as 


Hfischpilze  - mushrooms  for 
miyinp  Chef  Bernd  Roser 
incorporates  them  into  rdgouts  or 
omelettes,  wraps  crepes  around 
them  or  serves  them  over 
blini-like  buckwheat  pancakes  or 
piles  of  thinly  rat,  home-made 
ribbon  noodles. 

There  is  also  pinkly  roasted 
Ipmh  from  the  village,  venison 
and  wOd  boar  from  the 
surrounding  forest  and  trout 

from  the  River  Wieslet.  which 
tumbles  merrily  down  the  valley 
below. 

And  thanks  to  its  wide 
selection  of  creative  vegetable- 
awri  grain-based  dishes,  the 
Sonnhalde  is  one  of  the  few 
places  in  this  part  of  the  world 
where  both  omnivores  and 


non-meat-eaters  can  find  plenty5, 
of  exciting  and  deUcions  things 

toe2t-  . 

At  the  other  end  of  the  roeei, _ 

the  desserts.and  cakes  ran  theT 
whole  gamut  of  expectations 
from  the  ultra-traditional  to  the 
startling  and  special  I recall  a 
creamy  parfait  based  on 
dandelion  flower  honey,  gaily 
decorated  with  heartsease  and  - 
borage  flowers,  fruit-based.'  .. 
mousses  and  wonderful  cherry, 
apple  or  plum  tarts,  depending 
cm  the  season.  \ . 

Throughout  the  afternoon-.  . 
Bernd  turns  out  a tireless  stream 
of  Black  Forest  cakes  and 
Quarktartes  of  heroic  proportions 
for  the  countless  weary  walkers 
and  cross-country  skiers  who 
drop  by  for  Kaffee  vnd  Kzidien 
(the  area  is  a paradise  for  air  of 
the  afore-mentioned). 

Good  food,  a peaceful  setting, 
and  simple  hospitality  in  the 
^imosn  lost  sense  of  the  word. 

■ Berggasthof  Hotel  Sonnhalde, 
79683  BQrchau,  Germany.  Tel:  +49 
7629  260,  fax  +49  7529 1737. 


Tradition 
curries  less 
favour 


The  Friday  night  tikka  is  giving  way  to  more  unusual 
fare  from  new-wave  chefs,  writes  Iqbal  Wahhab 


Look  out  Cafe  Rouge  and  Pizza 
Express,  here  come  Shimia 
Pinks.  Soho  Spice  and  Pukka  bar. 
The  curry  entrepreneurs  who 
own  them  aim  to  turn  all  three 
into  nationwide  household 
names,  too.  over  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 

These  are  difficult  times  for 
Britain’s  traditional  Indian  res- 
taurant sector,  caught  between 
losing  trade  to  supermarket  prod- 
ucts - standardised,  trustworthy, 
cheap  - and  to  the  newly  emer- 
gent chains. 

The  first  generation  migrant 
settlers  who  gave  the  UK  a taste 
for  Indian  food  did  their  job  too 
well.  They  popularised  their  cui- 
sine to  such  an  extent  that  there 
is  too  much  similar  competition 
in  the  market. 

It  is  time  for  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Indian  restaurateurs  to 
emerge  and  do  what  we  all  want 
them  to  do  - take  over  their 
fathers'  businesses  and  reinvent 
them.  Yet  the  sad  truth  is  that 
the  children  of  Indian  restaura- 
teurs don't  want  to  follow  their 
parents  into  a trade  which  is  typ- 
ified for  them  by  long  hours,  low 
margins  and  late-night  drunks. 

Most  Indian  restaurants  are 
still  commercial,  rather  than  culi- 
nary, operations.  Out  of  about 
8,000  establishments,  fewer  than 
a dozen  are  chef-owned  and  so 
changes  in  culinary  direction  are 
slow  to  emerge. 

True,  large  numbers  have 
brought  in  interior  designers, 
exchanging  dark-red  flock  for 
cool  pastels.  But  has  the  cooking 
really  changed? 

Kitchens  are  not  being  empow- 
ered quickly  enough  and  some 
chefs  are  seeking  to  striking  off 
on  their  own.  The  French-style 
chef  patron  is  starting  to  emerge. 
Udit  SarkheL  for  instance,  left  an 


extremely  comfortable  job  as 
executive  chef  of  The  Bombay 
Brasserie  in  Courtfield  Road, 
London  SW7.  to  set  up  his  own 
establishment  in  south  London. 
Vineet  Bhatia.  previously  of  the 
Star  of  India  in  South  Kensing- 
ton, London,  has  put  his  name 
above  the  door  at  his  new  ven- 
ture in  Hammersmith. 

Both  have  achieved  acclaim  for 
their  cuisine,  unshackled  by 
margin-obsessed  owners  who  also 
fear  that  a famous  chef  is  a 
poachable  one.  Both  are  also  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  Cyrus 
Todiwalla,  exuberant  chef  and 
founder  of  Caf<§  Spice  Namaste  in 
east  London,  who  is  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  making 
diners  rethink  the  way  we  eat 
Indian  food. 

Clear  and  robust  spicing  plus 
the  inclusion  of  unusual  ingredi- 
ents make  his  menus  intriguing 
reading.  With  such  dishes  as  kan- 
garoo tikka,  bison  vindaloo  and 
peacock  salad,  he  has  taught  us 
to  change  our  attitudes. 

"What  I did  was  to  show 
Britain  that  there  are  more  ways 
to  View  Indian  dining  than  had 
previously  been  thought  of  or 
promoted,"  he  says. 

"Getting  the  right  chefs  is  only 
part  of  the  problem;  it’s  more  a 
question  of  building  their  confi- 
dence to  a level  where  they  can 
really  shine." 

With  traditional  owners  reluc- 
tant. perhaps,  to  give  their  cooks 
free  rein,  the  onus  falls  on  the 
likes  of  Todiwalla.  “My  second 
chef  came  here  from  Goa."  he 
says,  “and  if  he  hadn’t  wanted  to 
return  there,  1 would  have  given 
him  his  own  restaurant.  That's 
the  way  things  will  change." 

With  his  wife  Perween,  Todi- 
walla actively  promoted  his  new- 
style  dishes  to  customers  at  first. 


Look  - no  flock  wallpaper  the  Rasa  chain  specialises  in  food  from  the  Kerala  area  of  sooth  India 


and  now  his  two  restaurants 
heave  with  patrons  seeking  out 
his  next  invention.  He  has  had  a 
cookbook  published  and  it  wifi 
not  be  long  before  his  next  televi- 
sion venture.  An  Indian  super- 
chef is  in  the  making,  and  Sar- 
khel  and  Bhatia  will  not  be  far 
behind. 

Indian  restaurants  that  are 
new  wave  in  appearance  are 
starting  to  develop  new  wave 
cooking,  moving  away  from  rou- 
tine sauces  and  ingredients,  or 
adapting  and  assembling  them  in 
different  ways.  One  such  is  Tam- 


arind, where  Atul  Kochar  is 
modernising  his  menu  in  form 
and  content 

Udit  Sarkhel  talks  of  going  to  a 
traditional  miller  in  Gloucester- 
shire and  using  an  ancient  form 
of  wheat  to  make  chapattls  over 
an  open  flame  on  a cast-iron  grid- 
dle. “That  is  how  I think  Indian 
cuisine  should  develop,"  he  says, 
“by  keeping  the  traditional  forms 
of  cooking  and  looking  at  the 
nature  of  the  ingredients  we  use 
to  make  them.” 

He  believes  there  is  stiD  a gap 
in  the  market  which  no  Indian 


chef  has  jflfied.  He  compares  it  to 
what  Paul  Bocuse  did  for  French 
food  when  he  popularised  nou- 
velle  cuisine.  It’s  the  next  big 
thing  for  Indian  food  and  the  race 
is  on  to  see  who  wifi  win  in  this 
fiercely  fought  competition. 

One  of  the  front-runners  is  cer- 
tainly Vineet  Bhatia,  who  trained 
in  Indian  cuisine  with  the  Oberoi 
hotel  chain  in  Bombay  and  is 
now  spending  time  with  chefs 
such  as  Mark  ECx  of  The  Ivy  and 
Giorgio  Locatelli  of  Zafferano. 

Bhatia  believes  there  is  much 
to  learn  from  Europe  in  terms  of 


a more  open  approach  to  ingredi- 
ents, thus  releasing  him  from  the 
shackles  of  authenticity.  He  is 
looking  to  present  Indian  dishes 
just  as  a European  chef  would. 

While  Bhatia  innovates,  others 
go  to  the  regions  of  India.  The 
three  branches  of  Das  Sreed- 
haran's  Rasa  chain  specialise  in 
the  cuisine  of  his  native  Kerala 
in  south  India.  Dishes  from  this 
region  are  a revelation,  far 
removed  from  curry  houses. 

The  British  ritual  of  chicken 
tikka  masala  on  a Friday  night 
still  has  a large  following  but  is  a 


The  flat,  rice-growing  lands 
around  Sacramento  were  far 
behind.  The  car  engine 
strained  as  the  road  wound 
up  into  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 
First,  Marysville  and  then 
on,  in  the  direction  of 
Brownsville.  Squaw  Valley 
and  Lake  Tahoe  were  in  the 
distance,  farther  up. 

Over  the  dinner  table  back 
in  San  Francisco  1 had  heard 
talk  of  a winery  called 
Renaissance  high  in  the 

bills.  A group  of  people, 
members  of  some  obscure 
community,  bad  battled  with 
mountain  rock  and  scrub  to 
build  one  of  California’s  pre- 
mier vineyards. 

The  Renaissance  winery  is 
well  away  from  California’s 
main  vine-growing  estates  in 
the  Napa  Valley  and  areas 
farther  north.  Yet  the 
Renaissance  label  has  a con- 
siderable reputation:  its 
wines  have  been  consumed 
regularly  at  White  House 
functions,  and  have  won  a 
rack-full  of  awards,  both 
national  and  international. 
Intrigumgly,  the  winery  also 
has  its  own  opera  and  ballet 
companies,  an  orchestra,  a 
lavish  collection  of  antiques 
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Making  wine  in  the  lap  of  gods 

Renaissance  wine  is  produced  at  Apollo.  Where  else  but  in  California,  asks  a perplexed  Kieran  Cooke 


- and  a seemingly  limitless 
supply  of  cash. 

I met  Paul  Harvey,  presi- 
dent of  Renaissance,  in  the 
small  village  of  Oregon 
House.  “Wine  production  is 
only  one  aspect  of  our  life," 
he  said.  “The  whole  property 
here,  which  we  call  Apollo, 
is  a laboratory  for  the  prin- 
ciples we  study." 

Apollo  is  run  by  a group 
called  the  Fellowship  of 
Friends,  founded  in  Carmel 
California,  in  1970.  The 
group's  philosophy  is  not 
easy  to  understand:  it 
involves  concepts  termed 
self-remembering  and  the 
fourth  way,  and  is  based  on 
the  teachings  of  two  tum-of- 
the-century  Russian  philoso- 
phers. George  Gurdjieff  and 
Peter  O uspensky. 

“We  reject  the  idea  we  are 
a cult,"  said  Harvey,  as  we 
bumped  along  in  his  Jeep, 
past  a guard  post  and  Into 
one  of  the  finest  vineyards  I 
have  seen. 

Cypress  trees  lined  the 
road  winding  through  the 
neat  terraces  of  vines.  There 
was  an  olive  grove.  Statues 
surrounded  an  ornamental 
lake.  A white  neo-classical 
pavilion  - the  Apollo  Acad- 
emy - stood  amid  a deli- 
cately patterned  rose  garden. 
“Everything  is  full  of  the 
Gods,”  said  the  inscription 
beneath  the  portico. 

Harvey,  who  spent  20 


years  on  Wall  Street  before 
joining  the  Apollo  project, 
said  the  fundamental  belief 
of  the  fellowship  was  that 
man  as  he  was  presented  to 
the  world  was  not  a com- 
plete being.  Only  by  using 
various  psychological  tools 
and  through  the  pressure  of 
work  and  other  activities 
was  it  possible  to  induce  evo- 
lution. “Intense  self-aware- 
ness, a positive  outlook  and 
a commitment  to  art  and 


Hie  philosophy  is  not 
easy  to  understand; 
it  involves 

self-remembering  and 
the  fourth  way 


high  culture  lead  to  a higher 
consciousness,"  says  a fel- 
lowship brochure. 

I had  difficulty  grappling 
with  these  ideas  as  we  drove 
down  the  rutted  roads  or  the 
estate.  The  Apollo  project 
covers  more  than  L200  acres; 
work  on  clearing  the  land 
began  soon  after  the  fellow- 
ship bought  the  property  in 
the  early  I97us. 

Rocks  were  dynamited  and 
175.000  holes  drilled  and 
filled  with  compost  before 
vines  w£ra  planted.  Wine 


production,  covering  365 
acres,  started  in  1966.  The 
area  is  hilly  and  encom- 
passes several  micro- 
climates. As  a result,  more 
than  a dozen  varieties  are 
produced  under  the  Renais- 
sance label,  ranging  from  big 
reds  to  sweet  dessert  wines. 

Output  is  relatively  small 
by  California  standards  - 
about  40,000  cases  a year. 
The  winery  had  a turnover 
of  $3m  last  year  and  is, 
according  to  Harvey,  moving 
towards  break-even  point. 
“We  have  a system  of  tithes 
through  which  members 
contribute  a certain  percent- 
age of  their  income.  Apollo’s 
development  came  about 
entirely  from  the  Fellow- 
ship’s own  income  stream." 

The  fellowship  says  it  has 
2.000  members  worldwide, 
about  600  of  whom,  of  vari- 
ous nationalities,  work  on 
the  Apollo  project  The  com- 
munity has  its  own  school  - 
“The  Lewis  Carroll"  - and 
its  own  baseball  team. 

Over  lunch  and  a tasting 
session  at  the  winery  restau- 
rant I met  Gideon  Belnstock, 
the  chief  winemaker,  who 
describes  himself  as  a 
French  Israeli. 

“This  is  not  an  easy  opera- 
tion to  understand  or  to 
run."  said  Beinstoct,  “We 
are  all  amateurs,  without 
any  formal  training  in  the 
wine-making  business.  The 
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fellowship  has  certain  rules 
- like  no  smoking  or  drugs. 
A member  is  asked  to  leave 
if  be  or  she  displays  what  we 
call  excessive  negativity. 
Negativity  gets  in  the  way  of 
evolution.  You  must  always 
try  to  he  positive.  That 
means  I cannot  shout  or 
scream  or  criticise  people. 
Sometimes  it's  frustrating." 

Ehza  Tudor  is  in  charge  of 
the  arts  programme  at 
Apollo.  Her  voice  is  straight 
out  of  an  English  country 
house  drawing  room. 


“Apollo  is  dedicated  to 
preserving  the  classical  tra- 
ditions, and  that  includes 
both  wine-making  and  the 
arts,”  she  said.  Up  here,  in 
what  many  would  consider 
to  be  the  back  of  beyond,  the 
Apollo  opera  company  is 
putting  on  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro  while  the  theatre 
company  is  staging  Othello. 

I asked  about  adverse  pub- 
licity the  fellowship  has 
received.  Some  former  mem- 
bers have  alleged  they  were 
subjected  to  brainwashing: 


there  have  been  allegations 
of  sexual  impropriety  involv- 
ing Robert  Burton,  the  fel- 
Iowship’s  founder,  who  is 
referred  to  as  “The  Teacher" 
by  fellowship  members. 

“In  the  past."  said  Harvey 
“we  have  been  rather  secre- 
tive and  ignored  the  adverse 
publicity.  Now  i think  there 
is  a wider  understanding  qf 
what  we  are  engaged  in 
here.  People  can  t help  being 
impressed  when  they  visit 
us." 

Full  oT  Wine  and  good  food 


long  way  from  the  sort  of  cooking 
these  new  chefs  are  attempting. 
They  provide  a glimpse  of  where 
Indian  cuisine  can  really  go. 

■ Sarkhels.  199  Replingham 
Road.  London  SW18  5LY.  Tel: 
0181-870  1483. 

■ Vineet  Bhatia,  291  King  Street, 
London  W6  9NH  (0181-748  7345). 

■ Cafe  Spice  Namaste,  16  Prescot 
Street,  London  El  8AZ  (0171-488 
9242). 

■ Tamarind,  20  Queen  Street. 
London  W1X  7PJ  (0171-629  3561). 

■ Rasa.  6 Dering  Street,  London 
WlR  BAB  (0171-629  1346). 


we  came  to  the  last  stop  on 
the  tour  - the  Apollo  Acad- 
emy, which  bouses  one  of 
California’s  most  prized  art 
and  antique  collections  and 
doubles  as  the  home  of  “The 
Teacher".  Burton  was  away 
in  Europe,  searching  for 
artefacts.  One  of  the  tenets 
of  the  fellowship’s  teaching- 
is  the  need  for  renewal  and 
change.  The  academy’s  con- 
tents are  regularly  traded. 

In  the  1970s,  Burton  built 
up  a valuable  collection  of 
18th  century  porcelain  and 
silver  plate.  After  a while, 
this  was  sold  off  and  a selec- 
tion of  Old  Masters  bought 
with  the  proceeds.  Subse- 
quently, the  academy  built 
up  the  world’s  largest  collec- 
tion of  Ming  dynasty  furni- 
ture. In  1994.  Burton  and 
the  fellowship  abruptly  sold 
off  its  Chinese  antiques 
and  turned  instead  to 
French  and  Italian  decora- 
tive art. 

"Burton  must  be 
immensely  wealthy."  I said 
as  we  drove  past  the  guard 
post  and  out  into  the  other 
world.  “He  has  nothing," 
replied  Harvey.  “Everything 
belongs  to  the  fellowship." 

It  is  all  a little  surreal.  The 
fellowship’s  teachings  and 
the  source  of  its  undoubted 
wealth,  are  still  rather  a 
mystery.  Renaissance  wines 
far  easier  to  appreciate 
and  understand. 

■ Renaissance  Vineyard  & 
Vinery,  p0B  829.  Apollo, 
Vregon  House.  Ca  95962. 
Renaissance  Wines  are 
imported  into  the  UK  by 
Southern  Wine  Brands  of 

??J^!ersfield-  Tel:  01484- 
$08898.  fax  01484-609495. 
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Opening  up 
the  gates 


in  Oxbridge 

Simon  Targett  describes  efforts  to  encourage  state 
students  to  enter  the  ancient  universities 


Oxford  and  Cambridge  admit 
roughly  half  of  their  undergradu- 
ates from  fee-paying  independent 
schools:  it  is  a statistic  that 
embarrasses  the  universities 
because  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
Britain's  children  are  educated 
privately. 

Over  the  years,  the  two  ancient 
universities  have  tried  to  correct 
this  imbalance,  notably  by  drop- 
ping  the  exclusive  entrance 
examination,  which  was  thought 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  private 
schools  able  to  lay  on  extra 
tuition  for  their  pupils. 

In  the  last  year,  the  universi- 
ties, under  pressure  from  a gov- 
ernment running  an  education 
strategy  for  “the  many,  not  the 
few",  have  taken  further  steps. 

Oxford  has  sent  out  a recruit- 
ment video  to  every  state  school, 
while  Cambridge  has  distributed 
glossy  posters  aimed  at  wooing 
pupils  who  had  never  thought 
once,  never  mind  twice,  about 
applying  to  one  of  its  elite  col- 
leges. 

But  for  Peter  Lamp],  a 
self-made  millionaire  who  is 
behind  the  government's  scheme 
to  build  bridges  between  the  pri- 
vate and  state  sectors,  this  is  all 
“just  bootstrap  stuff”,  which  will 
not  change  the  ratio  of  private  to 
state  school  pupils  with  an  MA 
(Oxon)  or  MA  (Cantab)  after  their 
name. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  is 
putting  some  of  his  personal  for- 
tune into  a series  of  summer 
schools  - located  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  as  well  as  Bristol  and 
Nottingham,  two  top  “redbrick” 
universities  - so  that  bright 
pupils  from  comprehensive 
schools  can  get  a taste  of  what  it 
is  like  to  go  to  a top-class  British 
university. 


Lam  pi,  who  made  his  money  as 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  Sut- 
ton Company,  an  investment  and 
private  equity  firm,  went  to  state 
schools  in  Reigate  and  Chelten- 
ham before  winning  a place  at 
Oxford  in  the  1960s. 

After  finishing  his  chemistry 
degree,  he  moved  into  manage- 
ment consultancy,  travelling  to 
the  US  and  Europe  with  the  Bos- 
ton Consulting  Group,  and  it  was 
only  when  he  returned  to  the  UK 
in  the  mid-1980s  that  he  discov- 
ered state  school  pupils  were  no 
longer  dominating  entry  to 
Oxbridge,  as  they  had  in  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s. 

The  change  - a result  of  state 
schools  switching  to  comprehen- 
sive status  or,  in  the  case  of 
direct  grant  schools,  joining  the 
private  sector  - was  alarming. 
Among  other  things,  it  meant 
that  the  universities  were  proba- 
bly missing  brilliant  students 
from  poor  backgrounds. 

“My  best  mate's  dad  was  a bus 
conductor  from  the  Rhondda  Val- 
ley and  it’s  frightening  to  think 
he  might  not  get  through  the  sys- 
tem today.”  The  friend,  whom 
Lampl  chose  not  to  name,  is  now 
a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a 
professor  at  Nottingham  Univer- 
sity and,  according  to  Lampl, 
“may  win  a Nobel  prize  one  day”. 

Lampl  commissioned  some 
research,  and  uncovered  what  he 
calls  a “horrific  statistic'',  high- 
lighting the  fact  that  the  problem 
facing  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is 
not  just  the  balance  between  pri- 
vate and  state  srhnnls  but  also 
between  selective  and  non-selec- 
tive  state  schools. 

“If  you  take  out  the  bids  from 
selective  state  schools.”  Lampl 
says,  referring  to  grammar 
schools  with  the  11-plos  test  and 


Peter  Lampl:  shodced  that  “the  nunber  of  kids  that  get  to  Oxford  from  what  1 would  call  gemm  comprehensives  b about  20  per  cent* 


comprehensives  such  as  the  Lon- 
don Oratory,  where  Tony  Blair 
sends  his  two  sons,  “then  the 
number  of  kids  that  get  to  Oxford 
from  what  I would  call  genuine 
comprehensives  is  about  20  per 
cent”. 

That,  be  thinks,  is  shocking 
and  a massive  waste  because  tbe 
evidence  is  that  talented  pupils 
are  being  denied  access  to 
Britain's  best  universities. 

Oxford  might  not  have  topped 
the  Financial  Times  league  table 
of  top  universities,  published  ear- 
lier this  month,  but  it  beats  Cam- 
bridge in  the  international  repu- 
tation stakes,  according  to 
Lampl. 

“Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 


got  an  incredible  worldwide  repu- 
tation - particularly  Oxford, 
because  of  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship.” he  says. 

“If  you  get  into  Oxbridge, 
you’re  made  in  this  country." 


He  debunks  the  myth  that  state 
schools  do  not  produce  good 
enough  candidates.  “If  Oxbridge 
reflected  A-level  performance, 
then  it  should  be  at  least  two- 
thirds  state  and  one-third  pri- 
vate,* Lampl  estimates,  explain- 


ing that  69  per  cent  of  pupils  ach- 
ieving at  least  three  A grades  at 
A-tevel  come  from  state  schools. 

So,  given  that  state  school 
pupils  are  good  enough  for 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  next 


step  is  to  persuade  more  pupils  to 
apply  - and  his  method  of  per- 
suasion is  the  summer  school, 
modelled  on  tbe  recruitment  sys- 
tem favoured  by  US  “ivy  league” 
universities. 

At  a summer  school,  sixth-for- 


mers spend  a week  as  university 
students,  going  to  tutorials  and 
social  events.  Everything  is  paid 
for.  including  accommodation, 
meals,  transport  and  tuition. 

Two  years  ago,  tbe  Sutton 
Trust.  Lampl’s  charitable  founda- 
tion, funded  an  Oxford  summer 
school  for  60  pupils  from  state 
schools  with  no  recent  record  of 
sending  pupils  for  admission 
among  the  dreaming  spires. 

Of  these,  one-quarter  entered 
Oxford  as  undergraduates  last 
year.  Boosted  by  this  success,  the 
trust  doubled  the  number  of 
places  last  year,  and  extended  the 
initiative  to  Cambridge.  Bristol 
and  Nottingham.  From  this 
group.  31  per  cent  of  Oxford 


‘If  Oxbridge  reflected  A-level  performance,  it  should 
be  at  least  two-thirds  state  and  onethird  private’ 


participants  and  36  per  cent  of 
Cambridge  participants  have 
been  offered  places  on  the  highly 
competitive  undergraduate 
courses. 

This  year,  there  will  be  250 
places  on  the  Oxford  summer 
school,  120  at  Cambridge,  and  75 
at  Bristol  and  Nottingham. 

Lampl  would  like  to  see  the 
Oxford  summer  school  provide 
for  2,000  pupils.  “If  that  happened 
- arid  Harvard's  summer  school 
has  about  1,500  - and  let  us  say 
that  around  30  per  cent  got  in, 
that’s  300  kids,  and  it's  not  just 
symbolic:  you  would  be  impact- 
ing on  the  whole  university.” 

He  knows,  however,  that  there 
can  be  no  overnight  transforma- 
tion - and  partly  because  of  this, 
bis  own  children,  still  only 
infants,  will  be  educated  in  the 
private  sector. 

*Td  like  to  send  them  to  state 
schools,  but  my  wife  is  having 
none  of  it."  be  says.  “If  you  go  to 
one  of  the  top  100  independent 
day  schools,  which  account  for 
about  25  per  cent  of  entrants  to 
Oxbridge,  your  chances  of  getting 
to  Oxbridge  are  about  100  times 
better  than  they  are  If  you  go  to  a 
comprehensive." 

What  would  shake  things  up 
would  be  wholesale  reform  of  the 
admissions  system.  Lampl  would 
like  to  see  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
follow  the  American  system. 

“Oxbridge  does  next  to  no 
recruitment,”  he  says,  especially 
compared  with  Harvard.  There, 
at  the  oldest  US  university,  some 
60  full-time  admissions  officers 
are  employed  to  look  for  good 
candidates.  In  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge there  are  just  a handful  of 
admissions  people,  plus  academ- 
ics in  the  colleges  with  part-time 
responsibility  for  admissions 
duties. 

Lampl  would  welcome  positive 
discrimination  in  the  UK  of  the 
kind  that  is  popular  in  the  US. 
“Harvard  says,  ‘Well  take  a kid 
from  the  inner  city  and  they  may 
have  lower  academic  achieve- 
ment. and  we  know  he's  not 
going  to  get  as  good  a degree  as  a 
kid  from  a top  private  school,  but 
he's  going  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  he’s  going  to  make  a 
huge  difference'.” 

Lampl  estimates  that  Oxford 
could  spend  just  £l.5m  to  have  a 
US- style  system,  adding  that  the 
sum  “is  not  a lot  when  you  think 
it  is  selecting  the  future  leaders 
of  society". 

Until  that  happens,  Lampl 
fears  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
will  not  witness  any  deep-rooted 
change  in  their  students. 

'Tin  a meritocrat  I believe  in 
genuine  equality  of  opportunity, 
but  I think  we're  a long  way 
away  from  it  in  this  country." 


Pollock  blockbuster  sparks  adoring  rush 

Art  academies  expect  a surge  of  applications  from  would-be  artists  for  summer  school  courses,  writes  Simon  Targett 


Jackson  Pollock’s  “Summertime" 
- one  of  the  stars  of  the  Tate 
Gallery’s  retrospective  on  the 
great  American  artist  - has  a 
splash  of  colour  dancing  across 
the  canvas,  as  If  to  the  sound  of 
Ella  Fitzgerald  and  Louis 
Armstrong. 

It  looks  easy,  like  the  “livin’" 
in  tbe  song,  and  because  of  this 
and  the  exhibition.  Britain’s  top 
art  academies  are  expecting  a 
gold  rush  of  would-be  Pollocks 
for  their  summer  schools  this 
year. 

The  Pollock  exhibition, 
together  with  the  sell-out  Monet 
exhibition  which  has  just  closed 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  have 
generated  enormous  interest, 
“stirring  the  soul  and 
encouraging  people  to  have  a 
go,"  says  Lucy  Grout,  of  tbe 
Slade  School  of  Fine  Art 

Slade,  part  of  University 
College  London,  one  of  Britain's 
top  universities,  is  running  its 
renowned  summer  school,  which 


features  courses  in  painting, 
drawing  and  sculpture. 

There  is  a 10-week  “alternative 
foundation  course",  which  costs  a 
princely  £2^00,  or  a series  of 
two-week  courses,  costing  £500 
each. 

Some,  like  the  basic  life 
drawing  class,  are  open  to 
all-comers,  while  others, 
especially  the  two-week  master 
classes,  which  cost  £750,  require 
students  to  submit  a portfolio. 

. But  whether  happy  amateur  or 
aspiring  professional,  the  Slade 
expects  a serious  approach,  and 
says  what  it  offers  is  “education 
not  recreation". 

Another  artist's  drawcard. 
Central  St  Martin's  College  of  Art 


and  Design,  is  offering  more  than 
200  courses,  including  "drawing 
and  painting  for  those  who  think 
they  cant”  which  costs  £235  for 
one  week. 

There  is  also  a three-week 
experimental  course,  casting 
£555,  which  offers  students  “a 
chance  to  make  mistakes,  be 
destructive,  and  create". 

Farther  out  from  central 
London,  Wimbledon  School  of 
Art,  which  boasts  a winner  of  the 
Turner  prize  among  its  past 
students,  has  one- week  courses 
ranging  from  “still  life"  (£165)  to 
“painting  people”  (£190). 

Other  art  academies  include 
Heatberley  School  or  Fine  Art. 
based  in  Chelsea  and  founded 


more  than  150  years  ago.  which  is 
running  one-week  courses  for 
just  £115,  and  the  Hampstead 
School  of  Art  which  is  holding 
several  workshops  for  adults  and 
children. 

For  budding  critics,  there  are 
several  summer  schools 
specialising  in  the  learned 
appreciation  of  fine  art.  The 
Courtauld  Institute  of  Art,  where 
the  late  Anthony  Blunt  taught 
while  he  was  surveyor  of  tbe 
Queen's  pictures,  is  hosting 
its  fourth  summer  school, 
running  such  one-week  courses 
as  “Cezanne  and  the  Primi- 
tive", “Raphael  and  the  High 
Renaissance  in  Rome”  and 
“Contemporary  Art  in  Britain"  - 


each  for  a fee  of  £275. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  is  laying  on  a 
month-long  course  called  "The 
History  of  the  Visual  Arts  In  the 
West",  assuring  students  ready  to 
pay  the  £450  fee  that  “no  prior 
knowledge  of  art  history  is 
needed". 

Just  as  tbe  art  summer  school 
is  set  for  a big  revival  this  year, 
so  too  is  the  Shakespeare 
summer  school.  In  the  wake  of 
the  Oscar-winning  film 
Shakespeare  in  Love,  the  Globe 
Theatre  in  Southwark  is 
expecting  more  people  to  sign  up 
for  its  summer  programme  of 
lectures  and  workshops. 

Deborah  Callan,  coordinator  of 


the  Globe's  educational  arm.  says 
people  are  asking  whether 
Shakespeare  in  Love  was  filmed 
at  the  theatre  and  whether  the 
Globe  is  going  to  present  Romeo 
and  JulieL 

The  courses  vary  from 
top-of-th e-range  weekend  “public 
workshops",  run  by  actor  Mark 
Rylance  - which  cost  £55  or  £70. 
depending  on  whether  a 
groundling  or  a gallery  ticket  to 
performances  is  thrown  in  - to 
£6-a-tlme  “walkshops",  which  are 
actor-led  tours  around 
Southwark,  dubbed  “London’s 
Elizabethan  playground  of 
pleasure". 

Beyond  the  Globe,  Redbridge 
Institute  of  Adult  Education  is 


offering  a one-day  course  called 
“Shakespeare' in  Love  - Romeo 
and  Juliet",  while  Tower  Hamlets 
“summer  university"  has  a 
“practical  and  non-academic 
look"  at  Shakespeare's  plays 
through  tbe  eyes  of  top  actors, 
including  Peter  Ellis,  who  stars 
in  The  Bill. 

There  are  also  summer  classes 
for  budding  Joseph  Fiennes'  and 
Gwyneth  Paltrows  - the  two 
leads  in  Shakespeare  in  Love. 
Mountview  Arts  Centre,  in  Wood 
Green,  north  London,  a 
conservatoire  for  the  performing 
arts,  has  three  summer  schools 
for  actors.  One,  "acting  for  the 
screen",  is  a two-week,  feist-track 
course,  costing  £550. 

If  all  this  sounds  rather 
serious,  then  the  Mary  Ward 
Centre,  an  adult  and  community 
college  near  tbe  British  Museum, 
has  the  perfect  antidote  in  a 
beginners'  course  called,  with 
disarming  frankness,  the 
“Duffer's  Guide  to  Art". 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


STONE  CARVING  & 
SCULPTURE  COURSES 


TOUT  QUABHY.  ISLE  OF  PORTLAND,  DORSET^ 


.earn  stone  carving  skills  and  create  sculpture  In  Portland  Stone  - ' 
he  finest  of  carving  stones  - in  the  open  ek  workshop  of  Britain's 
iret  sculpture  quarry  - a naturally  regenerated  environment  (Site 
if  special  Scientific  Interest),  with  rare  grasses,  butterflies,  orottds. 
Kfftop  views  & spectacular  sunsets  overlooking  Chesil  Beach- 
Courses:  i-2  weeks  and  4 weeks.  June  to  October  for 
beginners  * advanced. 

Tuition;  Professional  sctiptars/carvare  specialising  In  all  areas 
of  stoneearving. 

August:  Addtoonal  course  with  tutors  spedafeing  in  Bo  drawng 
and  figurative  carving. 

Aecom:  Old  Lighthouse,  pubs.  B&Bs. 

SAB  Portland  Sculpture  Trust.  31  Easton  Square. 

Portland.  Dorset  DT5  1BU 
Tel/Fax:  444  (0)1305  - 826736 
Email;  pst®  leamfogstone.net 
Auto  responder  workshops@teamfogstone.nel 
WWW:  http^Awvw.  iBamingstorre.rwt 


Language  Courses  on  Location 


English.  German,  French. 
Spanish.  Italian  and  Russian 
language  courses  for  all  abilities 
from  beginners  to  advanced 


EURO  LANGUAGE  SERVICES  ft 
THE  ACADEMY  OF  ENCaZSH  STUD! 

-KL-  +44  (0)1908  506008  Fac  +44  [0)1903  848848 


LADE  summer  school 

■ 10m  SEPrtMBHt 

jurses  hi  Drawing,  Painting,  Sculpture 
& an  Intensive  Foundation  hi  Rne  Art 

tils:  Polly  HHIcroft 
School  of  FiM  Art 
Street.  London  WC1 

so  7772  Fax;  01T13S0  7801 

*MsmPereuEiAfc.i* 

rwwwLOcLac.uk/atwk/ 


•88$  B aen-ii.13 

Day-students 


IM  G l_  I S 


in  small,  groups  op  s to  o 


3*  Sels  College  London 

■ Intensive  English  courses  far  foragn  learners  in  groups  of  5 to  9 

• Started  in  the  heart  of  London  near  the  Royal  Opera  House 

• Accommodation,  examinations,  social  programme  arranged 

• Accredited  by  the  British  CbondLEst.1975 

• Wforid-wide  reputation  for  orcellave  of  counts,  reBaW/ty 
friendEnes. 

64-65  Long  Acre,  Covent  Garden,  London  WCZE  9JH 
Fate  444  (01371  379  5793  E-mail-  engUshesel4teo.uk 


s 
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International  Residential  Summer  School 
at 

RENDCOMB 

Set  la  200  acres  of  beautiful  parkland  In  the  Cotswokte. 
English  language  or  foreign  students. 

French  tuition  for  Eng&sfr  students, 
combined  with  an  extensive  sports  and  social  programme. 
Juniors  7-11  and  senior*  12  - 17. 

Family  run  by  Manor  Courses  Ltd 
01273  300398  fox  300940 

MBnmflnn«l1  Infhtpiils-en.nk 
www.dty2000.com/ed/mAnor-coarses 


Painting 
Watercolour  • Sculpture 
Bronze  • Photography  • Video 
Animation  • Ceramics  • Textiles 
Stained  Glass  • Jewellery 
Digital  Design 
And  much  more 


FOR  FULL  DETAILS  PHONE 
0131  231  6109 


STUDY  LANGUAGES 
IN  EUROPE 

Language  courses  abroad 
for  business  or  pleasure. 
aS  ages  - inckxBrtg 

FRENCH  FOR  JUNIORS  IN 
MONTPELLIER 
WO  can  help  you  and  too  course 
to  meal  your  personal 
requirements 
sms  Ltd,  Beech  House. 
Caumui  Boap,  Urwrna 
Q> infirm,  Dcvow  EXtsaBB 
TAOISM  MfSK 
f*jc  01 8M  9*1377 


I ‘A’  LEVEL  REVISION 

•pNitl  uvcjvis*  CMHTC3  in 


mitrnj  rf  An 

Otter  cu&nnl  coma  rcultMc. 
Hk  BrtBsb  Itefius  of  fteenc* 
Puzza  Sonin  2 . 50123 
Krone  Italy 

TO:  00  39  OSS 

Pn  : 00  JSDSS  2X7071 

wh  •mJVUnbfaMlue.il 

email  mfo’hrircfeiatlimjt 


WesiMiNsia  Busmess  School 

Graduate  Summer  School 

19  Jucr- 13  August  1999 

Our  Sommer  School  offers  the  chanae  to  genn  vduabfe  sfcfe 
in  business  end  mcmagament  whilst  enjoying  on  exciting 
cultural  and  leisure  programme,  based  in  ihe  heart  erf 
London.  Tronsferobfe  credits  awarded  an  completion  may 
count  twvnds  a Masters  Degree. 

Subjects  include: 

• fotenurfoncd  Rwanda!  Sendees 

• Operations  A Infunualioo  Monagemetd 

• The  international  Economy 

• fatematfanal  Human  Bbsootcb  Strategy 

• Global  Marketing  Strategy 

• bdemationd  Business  Policy 

Contact  An  Admissions  & Mtsfaing  Office,  Umersky  of 
Wurirninster,  35  Moryfebono  Rood,  London  NW1  515,  UK 
Telephone  0171  911  5020.  Fax  0171  911  5703. 

Ema?  marOSOvflnauicjuk  hftpv" l www.wmirLoc.iric 
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Arabic.  Spanish,  Catalan, 
Portuguese,  Italian.  French, 
German,  Greek,  Russian. 
Japanese  & Mandarin  courses; 
BEGINNERS',  INTERMEDIATE, 
ADVANCED  LANGUAGE 
COURSES 

Specialist  language  workshops 
in  Law,  Business,  Music, 

Film,  Literature  and  Culture. 
One-to-one  tuition  and 
tailor-made  group  tuition. 
Summer  Programme  1909: 

25  June  to  31  July 

Lust  days  of  enrolment  for 
Summer  Term  : 

26  April  to  Uufy 
wwwJtcLaejIdiplc 
Fax:  0171  240  003? 

BCt  TeL-  0171  848  2890 


tareuJw 
Screob 

LANGUAGE  COURSES  ABROAD 
French  • German  • Spanish  • Italian  • Russian 
J S to  52  wsart  courses  sterling  emery  anmtr 
/ Caster  ftontim.  Summer  and  Gap  year  Comes 
/CMsewiWifaiteda^faVaffcwtr.. 
INOWtorabmctnm  01718783550 
Mnwcomi 


For  information  on  future  education  features  please  contact: 

Ruby  Sharma 
Tel:  t44  171  873  4418 
Fax:  ^44  171  873  3765 
Email:  ruby.siiaima@FT.cam 

JRNANC1AL_TIMES 

No  FT.  no  comment. 


WIMBLEDON  . SCHOOL  OF  ART 

SUMMER  COURSES 
fine  art  & theatre  design 

Varied  programme  of 
mainly  one  week  short 
courses,  suited  to 


tun  from  26  July  - 1 3 Aug. 

Details  & brochure: 

01814085017 
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XIV  WEEKEND  FT 


montevetro 

Designed  by  Richard  Rogers  Partnership 


PROPERTY 


One  hundred 
and  three 
apartments 
in  total  only 
33  remaining. 


Prices  from 
£380,000  to 
£2. 95m. 


FINANCIAL  TIMES  WEEKEND  APRIL  WAPIUL  251*9  J 


Completions 
this  summer. 


The  best  of 
contemporary 
British  Design. 


A short  walk 
over  Battersea 
Bridge  from 
Old  Chelsea. 


mt 


0171  5S9  1333 


Hutchison  Whampoa  Property 


Thi'  f>rrip'.Tt>  yrtiup  of  4WI 

llu!t.h'.<OH  U'hjimprjji  l.:n:ili!;l  •• 


TAYLOR  WOODROW 
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On-site  show  suite  at  Battersea 
Church  Road,  London  SW11. 
Fax:  0171  5S5  0850. 
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0171  801 0200 


The  perfect  entrance... 
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...to  London's  most  desirable  address.* 

HANDCRAFTED  APARTMENTS  OF  UNRESERVED  LUXURY 
SUPPORTED  BY  AN  EXCLUSIVE  RANGE  OF  SERVICES: 
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With  Parliament  and  Westminster  Abbey  as  its  neighbours,  and  overlooking  one  of  London’s 
oldest  garden  squares,  Sr  John’s  is  the  capital’s  most  elegant  residential  development. 

Offering  apartments  fitted  to  the  highest  specification,  using  the  finest  materials, 
the  quality  of  life  at  St  John’s  is  enhanced  by  a range  of  services  and  facilities  that  surpass 
those  available  in  any  other  apartment  complex  in  the  capitaL 

The  first  phase  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  four  apartments  is  now  sold  The  final  phase  of 
seventeen  is  now  available,  which  includes  a unique  range  of  apartments  created  by 
internationally  acclaimed  designer  John  Stefanidis. 


APARTMENTS  FROM 

£465,000 


SOLE  AGENTS 


Stefanidis  design  apartments 

from  £475,000 


Penthouses  from 

£1.5  MILLION 


http://inni.lnllyiaoKxo.iik 


St  John's  Westminster  - set  between  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  Tate  Gallery  and  River  Thames 


FPDsavills 


Holland  Street^  W8 

An  unusually  wide,  low  built  house  of  circa  4,474  sq  ft 
(41 5 sqm)  with  off  street  parking  and  a lovely  garden 
situated  just  to  the  north  of  Kensington  High  Street 
♦ reception  rooms.  6 bedrooms,  3 bathrooms.  Kitchen, 
laundry  room.  Seif  contained  Rat.  Carden.  Off  street  parking. 

Freehold  Excess  £2,500,000 

loint  Sole  Agent  Chesterfield  0171  581  5234 
FPDSaviRs,  Kensington:  01 71  535  3300  Contact  Tim  Wrighl 
e-mail;  tmighfBfpdS4vills.C0.uk 


Hamilton  Terrace. 

Si  John’s  Wood.  London 

■LoolU'ri  :n  one  of  Londcn’s  fins:.; 

n?«id;r.tial  arcuS  this  a truly 
wonderful  property  which  h.-.s  been 
refurbish'.1?  to  an  i^rri,aibio  standard 
providing  font-.!:,  tic  .acccimmod.'ticn 
(or  net  only  formal  vntprtaining  but 
=t  dSV  to  d living  too.  The  property 
So  be  not  it;,  yre.itiy  from  the  two 
■isw;  houses  et  ‘he  fnd  cl  the 
.onderduliy  liindscopud  garden  -.nd 
ho  brgs  amour,:  cf  off  street 
oi  kina  end  nor.iginq. 
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0171  598  1600 
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Homeowners,  10%  discount  with  this  ad 

OVERSTRAND 

MANSIONS 

SW11 

A wonderful  second  Soar  three 
bedroom  fiat  with  a beautifully 
presented  contemporary  interior 


01712253 866 


CHELSEA 

SW3 

An  extremely  attractive  nod 
pretty  three  bedroom  mzd- 
Victorian  house  with  roof  fimden, 
laraoe  and  small  porio. 

tsisjum  SHARE  OFTOSEHOLD 


0171 225  3866 
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London's  No.1  Specialist 
Search  Company 

• 0%  Punbaae  Rcrtenilri  Property, 
and  bvotnenei  for  Qlem  - 

■ Buy  To  Let  + Management. 

• Corporate  Kdooitaa  Dept 

■LET  IB  SEARCH  FOR  YOU." 
Tel:  r-44  I7l  838  >OfiS 

He  *44  I7|  VM  1077 
www.boneaeardixo.iik. 
Ka*tabrtd^SW* 
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The  World’s  Largest  Provider 
of  Corporate  Housing 
Has  Now  Moved  to  the  UK 


«1t- 


Cadopui  Sq,  SW1  Speooca  2nd  flow 
apartment  with  2/3  beds,  balcony. 
LEASEHOLD:  73  Yearn  [Appro*] 
CXL5WUMN 


Halsey  Mews,  SW3  A modem  town 
boose,  t/2  lEcepnons.  4/3  bedrooms. 
3 buh,  ktadm/tnafcfiM  room,  roof 
«nce.  FREEHOLD  CMSIUMQ 


0J71  2.35  SSfVi 


AN  UNMODERNISED  LONG  LEASEBOLD  PERIOD  HOUSE 
OVERLOOKINC  THE  MOUNT  STREET  GARDENS  - 

SOUTH  STREET  MAYFAIR  W1 

Ad  umodcraised  Grade  OBoed 
period  bouse  ofaorae  7000  w*  It  with 
Hi  principal  roonvlaakbqiam-tbe 
MooBt  Street  Cardens. 
Ptaadag  consent  has  beat  granted  to 
proUefirttebmUtaieri 
paamoger  tm  and  a Ktane  wttb  the 
potential  M crestc  a steaming  booae  hi 
this  most  sought  altar  of  Mayfldr 
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Call  017!  408  1992  or 
fax  us  on  017!  495  4572 

www.oakwood.com 


Steam  mills 

"c :.:l > : : ,•  -j *.  Mm  .Mr  j.-.: 

:t:on  oi  remodelled  warehouse 
infs  and  live;  work 
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Superb  Investment  Opportunity 


Guaranteed  9.5%  Rental  Yield 

tkOHi*iB  ipnSty  apannontx  vrtd*i 
a aoH|m  mw  dov^xann  ZOO  yntb  - ■ 

honlbiSaviMli.  [ 

Bm4|T  tarawwtaa  aeeupaton. 

Unleipi  Wirt  Parian 

J*4taw  pannroe.  . . 

Pries  £291000.  -i 


0171  250  1012 

)WI  " Ww  Vt  UMOOM  1CIK  UK 

m 0171  BQ 1015 


farringdon  road 

1, 2 and  3 bed  apartments. 
Incentives  available  for 
earfy  exchange. 
0171  831  2298. 


Natbnwita 

to  tot  tanpu  pro  welt  Hurfonf  SaM 
Can  0171-490  1122  www.  rmrionl. 
saM-eanvttu* 


LOFTS 

EC1.SE1.W1 
from  £450  per  week.' 
Hurford  Salvi  Carr 
- 0171-490  1122  ‘ 

hurfortLsalvt-car7x«.i* 
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Happfly  adapted  to  modern  housing;  Douglas  CMmsMe  (left)  and  Mkhad  Attwefl,  with  Helen  Mason,  who  found  them  their  Netting  (fill  bargain 

A house-to-house  collection 


Stand  Ljncfi 


Anne  Spackman  talks  to  two  trend-spotters  who  are  buying  a new  home  - but  keeping  the  old  one,  too ' 


Like  many  people 
approaching  50,  Michael 
AttweD's  experience  of  prop- 
erty ownership  has  been  one 
of  consistent  money-making, 
punctuated  by  one  loss  ear- 
lier in  the  1990s.  He  has  a 
pension,  but  no  dear  idea  of 
the  quality  of  life  It  will 
bring  him  in  15  years. 

That  Is  precisely  the  com- 
bination of  factors  which  is 
leading  so  many  people  to 
jump  aboard  the  buy-to-Iet 
bandwagon.  They  fed  mare 
confident  investing  in  the 
familiar  world  of  property 
than  in  the  intangible  world 
of  stocks  and  shares. 

Michael.  Attwell  and  his 
partner,  Douglas  Chirnslde, 
felt  exactly  that  But  instead 
of  buying  an  investment 
property,  they  have  chosen 
to  “keep-to-let"  instead. 

It  was  only  when  he  was 
preparing  to  sell  his  house  to 
move  to  Netting  Hill  that  it 
struck  Attwell  just  how 
valuable  an  asset  it  was.  A 
period  house,  just  20  yards 
from  the  Thames  in  Chis- 
wick. it  had  almost  doubled 
in  value  since  he  bought  It 
for  £235,000  three  years  ago. 

He  mentioned  this  to  his 
solicitor,  who  suggested  he 
hold  on  to  it  as  a rental 
investment,  while  buying 
the  new  property  he  wanted. 


It  turned  out  that  the  solid- 
tor  had  adopted  this  policy 
throughout  his  life  and  was 
now  the  proud  owner  of 
more  than  a dozen  homes.  “I 
wish  I had  done  it  when  1 
first  started  buying  property 
20  odd  years  ago,"  Attwell 
says. 

. The  first  potential  hurdle 
to  overcome  was  finance. 
Their  existing  lender  did  not 
offer  buy-to-let  mortgages,  so 
they  went  to  Woolwich 
Direct,  which  specialised  in 
the  business. 

The  Woolwich  offered 
them  a buy-to-let  mortgage 
on  their  Chiswick  house, 
based  on  its  rental  value, 
which  allowed  than  to  pay 
off  the  original  mortgage  on 
the  property  and  have  same 
cash  left  over  to  put  towards 
the  new  one.  It  also  offered 
them  a normal  mortgage  on 
the  new  bouse  they  wanted 
to  buy. 

The  one  disadvantage  of 
not  selling  the  Chiswick 
house  is  that  they  cannot 
release  the  equity  tied  up  in 
it  Anyone  trading  up  to  a 
more  expensive  house  would 
find  it  difficult  to  make  the 
sums -work. 

Their  total  borrowing  adds 
up  to  more  than  £500,000. 
Such  a sum  leaves  the  pair 
relatively  un worried  for  two 


reasons.  First,  they  have  had 
their  house  on  the  market 
for  £450,000  and  received 
offers  which  confirm  its 
value  and  its  saleability. 

Second,  it  is  an  unusually 
attractive  rental  property. 
They  have  restored  its 
period  features,  put  in  a 
new  kitchen  and  painted  it 
in  colours  from  the  fashion- 
able Farrow  and  Ball  range. 
More  important  Ln  today's 
over-supplied  rental  market. 


wick  house  they  were  very 
impressed  with  the  local 
estate  agent  who  found  it  for 
them,  Helen  Mason.  When 
they  decided  to  move  to  Not- 
ting Hill,  they  contacted 
Mason,  who  in  the  meantime 
had  set  up  her  own  business, 
Mountgrange  Agencies. 

As  Notting  Hill  is  more 
expensive  than  Chiswick, 
the  couple  assumed  they 
would  have  to  trade  down 
from  a four-bedroom  house 


"We  have  tested  the  market  with  this  house. 
We  know  that  if  something  terrible  happened 
to  the  rental  market,  we  could  sell  if 


it  is  an  area  with  few  houses 
to  let  and  two  large  Ameri- 
can corporations  based 
nearby. 

“We  have  tested  the  mar- 
ket with  this  house,”  Chira- 
side  points  out.  “We  know 
that  if  something  terrible 
happened  to  the  rental  mar- 
ket, we  could  sell  it.  That 
has  given  us  a confidence 
which  is  not  just  based  on 
theory." 

There  was  one  other  cru- 
cial element  in  the  decision- 
making process.  When  the 
two  men  bought  the  Chis- 


to a two-bedroom  flat  They 
asked  Mason  to  find  them 
somewhere  with  as  much 
space  as  possible,  modem  or 
high-rise  being  acceptable. 

A day  later  she  had  found 
them  a very  unusual  modem 
house,  with  a steel  spiral 
staircase  at  its  core.  With 
three  bedrooms  and  two 
bathrooms,  a garage  and 
direct  access  to  communal 
gardens,  it  was  amazingly 
good  value  at  £375,000. 

The  price  is  due  mainly  to 
the  feet  that  it  is  a modem 
property  in  an  area  where 


period  architecture  is  king. 
Having  already  adapted  hap- 
pily to  modem  housing  in 
their  American  home  in 
Palm  Springs,  Attwell  and 
Chimside  saw  that  as  a posi- 
tive bonus. 

“We  are  going  from  some- 
where with  lots  of  clutter  to 
somewhere  which  will  look 
untidy  if  you  don’t  put  your 
pencil  down  in  alignment 
with  the  desk,"  Chimside 
says.  “We  get  to  look  out  at 
the  lovely  period  architec- 
ture of  Elgin  Crescent 
through  our  floor-to-ceiling 
windows  and  they  get  to 
look  at  us." 

Not  only  did  Helen  Mason 
find  the  new  house  for  them, 
but  she  has  also  been  mar- 
keting the  old  one.  When 
they  move  out,  her  firm  will 
take  charge  of  the  lettings 
and  management,  which 
leaves  the  whole  process  in 
familiar  hands. 

When  it  first  occurred  to 
Attwell  to  consider  his  borne 
as  an  investment  vehicle,  a 
friend  in  the  property  busi- 
ness suggested  he  sell  it  and 
buy  three  small  flats  instead. 
She  correctly  explained  that 
flats  bring  ln  a better  income 
than  bouses,  which  in  retire- 
ment might  be  a bonus. 
(Houses,  however,  are  better 
for  capital  growth,  which  is 


often  the  main  motive  for 
investing.) 

Attwell  was  put  off  by  the 
potential  hassle  involved.  T 
know  about  property,  but  I 
don’t  want  to  make  it  my 
prime  business,”  he 
explains.  “If  two  years  down 
the  line  I have  some  spare 
cash,  I might  consider  buy- 
ing another  property  purely 
for  investment  purposes." 

Chimside  thought  it  risky 
to  buy  any  property  he 
would  not  wish  to  live  in 
himself.  He  believes  tbeir 
very  positive  experiences  in 
the  property  market  - their 
Palm  Springs  house  has  tre- 
bled in  value  in  a couple  of 
years  - is  partly  due  to  fol- 
lowing their  gut  Instincts. 

Both  men  work  primarily 
in  the  television  industry, 
where  Attwell  is  controller 
of  features  at  Channel  5 and 
Chimside  is  a producer,  as 
well  as  a novelist  “In  the 
television  business  we 
always  work  at  least  18 
months  ahead,"  Chimside 
points  out.  “We  are  profes- 
sional predictors  of  trends.” 

Conversations  with  their 
friends  and  colleagues  lead 
them  to  suspect  that  “keep- 
ing-to-let" may  be  a trend  for 
the  future. 

■ Mountgrange  Agencies,  tel: 
0171-937  8007. 


FISHING  TOM  FORT 


Angling  for  a 
better  way  to  go 


Although  I am  fond  of  fish,  I 
do  not  wish,  when  I am 
gone,  to  be  turned  into  food 
for  them.  True,  a good  many 
of  them  have  been  food  for 
me.  But  the  notion  of 
reversing  the  roles  strikes 
me  as  a touch  creepy. 

Yet  it  happens.  Twice  in 
the  past  few  months  I have 
come  across  reports  that  an 
old  angler’s  dying  wish  - to 
have  his  ashes  cast  upon  the 
waters  beside  his  favourite 
spot  - has  been  discharged 
by  his  nearest  and  dearest. 

I wonder  how  they  manage 
it.  To  scatter  the  ashes  on 
the  surface  and  set  them 
drifting  off  downstream 
might  well  set  rff  an 
unpleasant  scene.  I mean, 
we  have  enough  trouble  with 
swans.  Who  needs  someone’s 
mortal  remains  Coating  by 
as  well? 

You  could,  I suppose,  mix 
them  up  with  some 
groundbait  to  encourage 
them  to  sink.  But  I would 
have  thought  the  procedure 

- blending  it  an  together  in 
a bucket  and  chucking  it  out 

- might  be  a little  upsetting 
for  the  relatives,  however 
fond  the  old  chap  may  have 
been  of  his  fishing. 

One  thing  you  can  be  sure 
of,  though:  the  fish  won’t 
turn  up  their  noses  at  it. 
However  much  they  may 
have  appreciated  old  Hairy’s 
regular  appearances  on  the 
hunk  overhead,  and  the 
tender  way  that,  having 
caught  them,  he  put  them 
hack  in  the  water,  finer 
feelings  will  not  restrain 
them  from  gobbling  up 
what’s  left  of  him. 

It’s  going  too  far  to  say 
that  fish  will  eat  anything. 
I’ve  never  heard  of  one  being 
caught  on  a cucumber,  or  a 
shoe  of  Welsh  rarebit 
(incidentally,  I remember 
reading  somewhere  that  pigs 
can  eat  anything  except  the 
leaves  of  rhubarb  - 
including,  on  occasions,  pig 
fanners  down  to  the  soles  of 
their  Wellington  boots).  And 
indeed  some  species  are 
extremely,  not  to  say 
annoyingly,  picky  in  their 
dietary  habits. 

The  pike  is  not  one  of 
them.  There  is  a story  in  one 
of  the  old  books  of  a tyrant 
pike  clamping  its  jaws  on 
the  frit  end  of  a croquet 
mallet  and  being  dragged 
ashore.  I wouldn't  actually 
recommend  a croquet  mallet 
as  a lure,  but  the  fish’s 
reputation  for  voracity  Is  not 
entirely  based  on  myth. 

1 have,  for  instance,  seen  a 
photograph  of  two  pike  of 
identical  size,  both  dead,  the 
head  of  one  lodged  down  the 
gullet  of  the  other.  And, 
although  wilder  tales  of  pike 
attacking  boats,  snapping 
the  legs  of  swimming  dogs 
and  dragging  swans  mvter 
are  undoubtedly  fanciful, 


pike  will  certainly  scoff 
waterfowl,  rats,  mice  - 
anything  bite-sized 
incautious  enough  to 
pass  by. 

The  placid  chub  is 
supreme  in 

omnivoradousness.  The 
biggest  I caught,  nearly  61b, 
took  a massive  sprat 
intended  for  pike.  The  lists 
of  baits  recommended  by  the 
authorities  of  the  past 
encompass  items  as  various 
as  frogs,  crayfish,  cherries, 
blackberries,  slugs, 
caterpillars,  mice. 

In  his  wonderfully 
evocative  account  of  olden 
days,  My  Fishing  Ways  and 
Fishing  Days,  the  great  J.W. 
Martin  (“The  Trent  Otter") 
swears  by  bullock's  pith  - 
its  spinal  cord  - for 
hookbait,  and  bullock’s 
brains,  tied  up  in  calico, 
boiled  for  an  hour,  then 
minced,  for  ground  baft.  I 
haven’t  tried  it  - 1 wonder 
how  the  butcher  would 
respond  to  a request  for 
bullock's  spinal  cords.  Nor 
could  I face  the  thought  of 
sticking  a frog  on  a hook. 

But  I have  used  a 
sensationally  successful 
chub  bait  which  I have  never 
seen  mentioned  in  any  book. 
It  was  an  immense  grub, 
off-white  with  a yellowish 
head,  which  my  brothers 
and  I found  in  considerable 
quantities  in  a rotten  tree 
stump  in  our  garden.  We 
made  two  or  three 
spectacular  catches  with 
them,  without  having  any 
idea  what  they  were;  until 
the  few  remaining  specimens 
began  to  turn  black  and 
display  signs  of  growing 
pincers.  They  were 
stagbeetle  larvae. 

I still  make  a habit  of 
kicking  sickly  looking  tree 
stumps  in  the  hope  of 
uncovering  another 
community  of  this  delightful 
creature.  But  on  the  whole,  I 
am  conservative  in  my  use 
of  baits.  I like  dead  fish, 
sprats  or  baby  trout,  for 
pike;  maggots,  bread, 
luncheon  meat  and  worms 
for  the  rest  Most  of  these 
you  can  buy,  but  the  best 
worms,  which  are  the  big 
lobworms,  you  must  obtain 
for  yourself. 

ln  autumn  and  winter,  this 
means  digging  for  them, 
which  is  hard  work.  Bat 
come  summer  nights,  if  your 
grass  is  wet.  they  will 
disport  themselves  by  the 
hundred  in  the  moisture. 
With  a torch,  and  the  swift 
deployment  of  thumb  and 
forefinger,  you  may  collect 
as  many  as  you  need.  Make 
a home  for  them  in  a big, 
well-drained  container  filled 
with  earth  and  vegetable 
matter,  place  it  in  a cool, 
shady  spot,  hang  a sign 
saying  “Wormery”  on  it,  and 
they  will  thrive  for  months. 


GARDENING  ROBIN  LANE  FOX 


It’s  as  plane  as  the  magnolia  on  the  hillside 


Last  week’s  frost  browned 
the  magnolias  and  spoiled 
the  camellias  in  England. 
After  six  years,  I have  yet  to 
see  a fully  opened  spring 
flower  on  the  magnolias  in 
the  Cotswolds.  So  I have  just 
been  to  look  at  places  where 
these  lovely  shrubs  have 
been  grown  successfully  for 
more  than  100  years. 

In  Cornwall,  the  holy  site 
for  these  shrubs  from  south- 
east asia  is  Caerhays  Castle, 
near  Falmouth.  It  was  here 
that  collected  seed  arrived 
from  Chinese  shrubs  from 
1903  onwards,  brought  by 
the  great  collector,  EJ3-  (Chi- 
nese) Wilson.  Then  and  now, 
the  huge  property  of  Caer- 


hays has.  been  in  the  Wil- 
liams family,  who  continue 
to  garden  it  valiantly.  Since 
the  1980s,  Caerhays  has  oper- 
ated a unique  partnership 
with  the  gold  medal-winning 
Bumeoose  Nurseries  which 
Is  run  by  the  next  Williams 
in  the  line. 

The  family  name  is  immor- 
talised in  the  best  hybrid 
camellias  and  the  lovely  low- 
growing  Rhododendron  Wil- 
liams! an  um,  which  was 
always  exempt  from  my  for- 
mer prejudice  against  rhodo- 
dendrons. 

Caerhays'  present  owner, 
Julian  Williams,  met  me  by 
the  castle  door,  pointed  out 
the  original  parents  of 


Camellia  Williamsii  beside 
Us  front  door,  and  set  off  at 
a steady  pace  to  the  over- 
looking hillside  where  we 
could  see  the  predictable 
blobs  of  rose-red  - some  of 
the  more  vivid  members  of 
his  rhododendron  heritage. 

How  surprising.  I thought 

to  myself  at  ground  level, 
that  they  planted  so  many 
plane  trees  in  such  a 
favoured  place.  We  were 
beginning  to  climb  the  main 
hill  and  my  host  asked  me 
what  I thought  of  the  veit- 
chh  in  front  of  us.  I have 
almost  ho  clue  about  rare 
rhododendrons,  but  there 
was  a lowish  white-flowered 
variety  in  the  foreground 


LUCY’S  PLOT 


Marauders  that  cost  you  deer 


This  is  the  begfcring  of  the 
second  year  for  my  new 
garden.  Last  year  only 
counts  as  practice;  this 
year  it's  for  real. 

I had  no  idea  that 
starting  a garden  would  be 
such  an  attention-grabbing 
activity.  I don’t  mean 
friends  turning  up  to  view 
or  great  aunts  ringing  up 
with  advice,  nor  the  plan- 
ning office  writing  com- 
plain about  my 
shed;  it’s  the  eyes  of  the 
animal  kingdom  that  are 
fixed  on  my  llttl*  patch. 
Experience  has  shown  me 
the  extraordinary  f 
fortifications  needed  to 
grow  just  a row  or  two  of 

lettuces  and  a few  r°fe&- 

Babbits  aren’t  gentlemen. 
Cute  as  you  b&e,  1 must 
admit,  but  they’ve  no  sense 


of  restraint  I’m  only  too 
happy  for  Peter  to  have  a 
little  go  at  the  corner  of  a 
lettuce  - flattered,  in  fact 
and  Tm  sure  he’ll  enjoy  it 
more  than  many  who  will 
have  tiie  pleasure  later  on. 
I know  the  lawn  could  be 
improved  by  a tiny  trim, 
but  it’s  take,  take,  take 
with  rabbits. 

To  keep  the  rabbits  out 
netting  has  to  be  dug  into 
the  ground;  and  it  has  to  be 
high  enough  so  they  can’t 
i*Wmh  over  the  top  should 
snow  build  up  on  the  rab- 
bits’ side  of  the  fence.  The 
tiniest  space  can  admit  a 
baby  which  then  expands. 
• feasting  on  the  fruits  of  my 
labours,  until  it’s  too  fat  to 
leave,  even  if  it  wanted  to. 

There  are  two  of  these  char- 
acters  under  my  hut  now. 


Deer,  however,  have 
some  finer  feelings;  they 
USe  to  admire  a young  tree, 
to  watch  its  tender  leaves 
unfold.  Like  me,  they  glow 
when  they  see  handsome 
new  shoots  establish  them- 
selves. Then  they  bite  off 
the  main  stem  at  about  3ft 
high  and  strip  the  whole 
thing.  .To  keep  deer  off;  you 
can  hang  up  a pair  of  tights 
filled  with  Bon  dung. 

If  you  like. 

Slugs  are  massing  their 
ranks,  too.  They,  I find,  are 
boozy  old  buffers.  They 
only  require  a decent  bar  in 
the  form  of  a margarine 
carton  with  some  beer  in  it 
and  they  prefer  to  congre- 
gate there.  A quiet  party 
but  evidently  a jolly  one. 

ImyOgfoie-Grant 


and  I presumed  it  was  one 
named  after  Veitch. 

I bad  set  my  sight?  embar- 
rassingly low.  As  I began  to 
advance  on  it  with  the  fam- 
ily expert  beside  me,  I was 
obliged  to  bluff.  Julian  Wil- 
liams looked  up  to  the  sky 
and  pointed  with  his  stick. 
At  a height  of  more  than 
SOft,  an  amazing  canopy  of 
white-flowered  Chinese  Mag- 
nolia veitchii  was  spread  oat 
against  the  blue  sky,  above 
one  of  the  tree  trunks  which 
I had  so  ignorantly  assumed 
to  belong  to  plane  trees. 

You  and  I are  familiar 
with  magnolias  of  great  age 
at  heights  of  20ft  ln  our  gar- 
dens. Here  was  a great  can- 
opy of  rare  and  unsurpas- 
sable varieties,  tall  anmigh 
to  hold  their  own  among  the 
plane  trees  in  Berkeley 
Square  in  central  London. 
They  are  nearly  100  years 
old  and,  in  my  view,  they 
should  be  canonised  and 
made  honorary  sitting  mem- 
bers of  the  new  House  of 
Lords,  I have  never  seen  a 
more  humbling  and  inspir- 
ing sight  in  nature. 

Caerhays  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  hillsides  contain- 
ing original  despatches  from 
the  first  wave  of  collectors. 
Unlike  Trewithen,  its  beauti- 
ful neighbour,  ft  could  not 
be  landscaped  round  a 
single,  select  axis  because  it 
had  to  be  the  primary  site 
for  housing  and  growing  on 
the  Chinese  introductions. 
The  conditions  are  wonder- 
fully receptive  in  most 
respects  for  the  Erne-hating, 
frost-averse  members  of  the 
great  families.  The  one  dis- 
advantage is  the  proximity 
of  a magical  stretch  of  coast- 
line and  consequent  expo- 
sure to  savage  gales.  In  1990, 
a fearful  hurricane  ruined 
the  upper  shelter-belt  and 


massacred  about  a quarter  of 
Caerhays’  plantings,  though 
more  than  enough  survived. 

Williams  reminds  us  that 
up  to  about  March  20  is 
prime  time  for  the  magnolia 
season  and  recommends  an 
early  visit.  Anyone  who 
thinta  they  can  combine  the 
best  of  garden  visiting  with 
the  summer  months  of  sea- 
side life  is  seriously  mis- 
taken. 

Gale  force  winds  provide 
opportunities  for  land- 
owners  with  a long  view  and 
gardeners  with  a strong 
nerve.  The  need  for  a fresh 
start  has  given  scope  to 
Charles  Williams,  Caer- 
hays’s  partner  in  the  nearby 
Burncoose  Nurseries.  He  and 
bis  father  have  used  the 
aftermath  of  the  great 
storms  to  replant  with  an 
even  greater  range  of  rari- 
ties, stronger,  perhaps,  on 
more  recent  hybrids  than  on 
the  original,  imported  spe- 
cies. 

Now  that  the  debris  has 
disappeared,  the  upper  part 
of  the  garden  promises  yet 
another  dimension,  fit  com- 
pany for  the  lower  plantings 
round  the  house  with  their 
truly  awesome  connections 
to  two  great  collectors,  Wil- 
son and  George  Forrest, 
whose  original  imports  are 
still  flourishing. 

Charles  Williams  worked 
until  1987  as  a merchant 
banker  with  hazards,  but 
now  heads  an  operation 
which  has  gone  for  growth 
in  every  sense  of  the  term. 
Caerhays  garden  is  a con- 
stant support  for  exhibits, 
rarities  and  material  for 
propagation.  He  has  presided 
over  the  consolidation  of  the 
trade  In  rare  shrubs  in  Corn- 
wall and  his  indispensable 
expert,  David  Knuckey, 
worked  for  years  with  the 


Caerhays  has  examples  of  the  dreamy  yellow-flowered  magnolias 


former  nursery  of  Treseders 
of  Truro. 

Spectators  can  never  be 
sure  what  lies  behind  a 
prize-winning  exhibit  at  a 
London  flower  show.  I was 
amazed  by  the  acreage  of 
supporting  tunnels,  planting 
beds  and  display  which 
underpins  Burncoose,  the 
only  remaining  specialist 
exhibitor  of  rhododendrons 
at  RHS  shows.  The  high 
points  of  the  list  are  not  yet 
as  big  as  mature  plane  trees 
but  they  are  shrubs  which 
any  serious  owner  of  a Erne- 
free  garden  should  buy  for 
future  generations. 

Burncoose  is  the  main  sup- 
plier of  the  wonderful  hybrid 
magnolias  raised  in  the  fam- 
ily gardens  at  Caerhays,  par- 
ticularly the  rich  pink  Mag- 
nolia Caerhays  Surprise 
which  flowers  at  a young 
age  and  Is  sensationally 


beautiful.  Burncoose  also 
has  a limited  stock  of  the 
dreamy  yellow-flowered 
magnolias,  the  best  of  which 
were  bred  in  the  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Gardens  in  New 
York.  Magnolias  of  this  class 
will  justly  cost  you  £50  to 
£55  each,  hut  I have  seen  the 
sort  of  specimens  which  the 
nursery  sends  out  and  can 
assure  you  they  are  not  a 
foot  high  little  twig. 

Some  garden-owners  still 
like  to  profess  a hostility  to 
rhododendrons.  The  trouble 
Is  that  they  have  not  seen 
enough  of  them.  They  mud- 
dle them  up  with  those 
excessively  vibrant  forms  of 
azalea  in  vivid  shades  of  car- 
mine or  they  think  Instead 
of  the  uncontrolled  mauve 
and  red  varieties  which 
threaten  to  take  over  the 
region  round  Ascot  in  the 
home  counties. 


A visit  to  this  great  pair  of 
Cornish  gardens  would  dis- 
pel any  such  prejudice.  Pale 
pinks,  yellows  and  whites 
are  at  their  entrancing  best 
Every  great  grower  trembles 
slightly  at  the  prospect  of 
the  lovely  cream-yellow 
flowered  Rhododendron  stno- 
grande.  the  variety  with  sen- 
sationally large  leaves. 

Not  only  will  Burncoose 
sell  you  a big  one  for  only 
£29.50,  but  the  fine  gardens 
which  run  beyond  the  nurs- 
ery round  the  second  of  the 
Williams  family  properties 
have  several  specimens  in 
full,  bewitching  flower.  They 
are  not  the  size  of  plane 
trees,  but  they  are  so  unbe- 
lievably distinct  and  beauti- 
ful that  they  are  instantly 
recognisable,  even  to  those 
of  us  who  have  just  mis- 
taken a great  magnolia  for  a 
sycamore. 
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WESTER  ROSS 

Ullapool  7 mils  tevemesn  77  miles  foremen  Arrpret  S4  miba 


BERKSHIRE,  Crazies  Hill 

Henfey-on-7?umes  5hnf3  mfei 
p^vtoyr  Ifts  km  U IS  mUtsi.  CamHandan  58  fare  (36  rriksi 

A PaDarSan  style  Grade  II  Usted  country  house 
renovated  to  a high  standard. 

Set  in  9.28  hectares  (23  acres)  with  a lake. 

3 reception  rooms.  5 bedrooms,  3 bathrooms. 
Attached  3 bedroom  cottage.  Triple  garage,  landscaped 
Bardens,  lennis  court,  paddock  and  parkland. 
London:  0171  499  8644  Contact:  ionaihan  BramweN 

e-mail:  |brainwelli*fpdsavills.co.uk 
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English  Heritage  and  the  National  Trust 
are  offering  the  opportunity  for  a commercial 
operator  to  design,  build,  finance  and  operate 
the  new  Visitor  Centre  for  Stonehenge,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  landmarks  in  the  world. 

Initial  proposals  by  9th  July  1999. 


A VARIED  AND  SCENIC  WEST  COAST  SPOUTING  AND 

RESIDENTIAL  estate  providing  enjoyable  sport 
and  MANAGEABLE  DWELLINGS 
faur  Batnm  Lodge.  TIwtf  Bedroxre  Craft  Hmw.  Ttare  Bedroom 
Srcnxbry  Borne.  SnnHIcwfiet  Former  Crtft  Hte« 

Dot  form  ■ 1 9*1  CXI-  1 3 .Sup  and  6 Hindi 

Sfllnrm  and  Sea  Trent  Isdanf  on  lt<  RnnK  aid  KanaW  Rrveri 

1998  Catch  - 22  Salmon  and  Gnhc  and  26  S«a  Tim 
£a*rtn«e  Lndh  Rdring.  Ruofti  StaOnj  ant  Will  Fcatms 
RriBe  tnbyc  land  md  Useful  HEU  Graangt 

ABOUT  1934  HAS  {ABOUT  7250  ACRES) 

Ftor  Sals  nx  a Whole  or  in  op  to  3 Ub 


10  Gena!  Stuart,  tkre^t 
L£ riurtfi  ffBTHi 


Old  Beaconsfield 

Smutting  1200  sq  ft,  2 bed,  2 bah 
apt.  garage.  2 parking  spaces- 
23  miles  London. 

20  mins  Marylebone 

Price  £249 JMW 

Tel:  01494678370 


or/ 

Debenham 

SC 

Thorpe 

Financial 

1)171  408 1161 

THE  OLD  MILL 
BUDGE  OF  UBft 
DUMFRIES  A GALLOWAY 
CndrDauchx  3 adn  DBoiCno  Ibnks 


bfUj  wk  ojaana  id  Ckjwj  A feta!  pnprras 
tomtaduamMidWa^nlUnl 
HbMicGm  TlBlwanftunfnKifcqdMIl 
fcKftlfao.cteHMCV^cteteM'tC  WU 
an  nomy  <Ute,.rM|ic  taA^nn 

liter  ride  <■  At  RM  Lte  Alai  2anx 
Fnrte&i*fcokirn5k(L 
OfenFctr  fULWfarlhevMc 
lb*  Mo  URDU  OVS01 


ATTRACTIVE 

5 bedroom  farmhouse  in  . 
lovely  Ch  Stems  village.  30 
mnes  to  London.  To  let  F.F. 
£2,500  pern.  Ring  owner 
01206  841  806. 


NORTH  OXFORDSHIRE 

Near  Banbury.  66  mm  Marylebooe 
Attractive  oewfy  redecorated  boose  to 
let  (odd  I year's  tea*).  In  idyffie . 
village  near  Banbury  3 double 
Bedrooms.  2 Bathrooms.  Kitchen  whh 
Ago.  Drawing  Room.  Utility  & 
Cloakrooms.  6 acre  Paddock.  4 Loose 
Boxes  & Grazing  available. 

For  viewing  A further  detahs  contact; 
Alec  Bond  FRICS 
Tel:  01295  711587 

Or ■ 

David  Chalstrej,  Lane  Fox 
"Kb  01295  273592 


SOUTH  DEVON 
Lindridge  Park 


fw Tin  t -tn>i>miirirf imltite  mi.  t 

Execeraid  SO  12  raila 
* Sjffing  rst)  Cm*  3 mile 
Tempo;  10  tmfcs.  Golf  nearby 

Prices  from  £375*00 
Sromubimn 

Tel:  • I £26770568  Fmc  0162477*579 


A MONUMENTAL  VISITOR  EXPERIENCE 


WOODLANDS  FOR  SALE 
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OWL  QUEST 
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FANT  HOUSE,  NRJWAIDSTONE,  KENT 
Ad  historic  Georgian  residence,  superbly  restored  and 
modernised.  6 beds.  5 lux. bathrooms,  4 reeepL,  w.c.cloaks. 
oak  kitchen  with  4 oven  Aga,  utility,  laundry  room, 
vast  cellars.  I acre  of  walled  gardens.  4 car  garage.  - £875.000 


Bidwells 


FOR  SALE 

Chantry  Wood 
Wickham  Bishops,  Essex 

Enchanting  mixed  woodland  of  great  conservation  interest, 
special  visual  appeal  and  timber  production  potential.  . 

41.8  hectares  (103.3  acres) 

FOR  SALE  AS  A WHOLE 

Contact  James  Brooke 

(01473)  6ii644 

email : j ebtabidwe  Us  .eo.  uk 

OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  E A & T E H H REGION 


Forthcoming  World-wide 
Colour  Property  Supplements 


The  Financial  Times  will  publish  the  following  world- 
wide colour  supplements  on: 

• 22  May  1999  - ‘International  Property 
Supplement’ 

• 19  June  1999  - ‘World  Wide  Residential 
Property  Market’ 

These  opportunities  provide  the  perfect  advertising 
vehicle  for  all  property  agents  and  developers  who  are 
currently  promoting  their  properties  within  the  UK  and 
on  a global  level. 

Renowned  for  award  winning  editorial  and  excellent 
colour  reproduction,  these  supplements  will  be 
distributed  to  an  affluent  audience  of  1.2  million  people 
in  over  140  countries. 

Prime  positions  in  mono/colour  are  available,  however, 
due  to  demand  it  is  recommended  to  book  early  to 
avoid  disappointment. 

Bookings  for  the  International  Supplement  need  to  be 
confirmed  before  7th  May  1999. 


For  further  information  please  contact: 
The  Property  Team  in  London 
Tel:  +44  171  873  3211/4754 
Fax:  +44  171  873  3098 
email:  lorna.willis@ft.com 


NEAR  TO  wtmrTTDON  COMMON  • AM. 2 1 ’ 
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INTERNATIONAL  PROPERTY ■ 


ENJOY  THE  SECURITY  OF  YOUR  OWN  PIECE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WEST 
FROM  AS  LITTLE  AS  £45  PER  MONTH 

t \ ly  TY~  /'"\ar  properties  enjoy  breathtaking  vistas  from  mountain-side  and  valley 
Ineyada  l"™1  V-J estate  lots,  over-loddng  lush  vineyards,  pecan  groves  and  sun-flooded  ;• 

farmland-  Fruitful  soil,  utilities  and  road  _ ~ 

aheona^ lSpI^  access  to  each  lot.  Suburban 
to  the  fast  growing  City  of 
■Baeo  Deming,  N.M„  U.SA. 

(area  pop.  25,000)  which  is  attracting  more  and  more 
Americans  who  are  looking  to  the  future.  Commute 
to  Phoenix,  Tucson,  Albuquerque.  Las  Cruces  and  El  Paso. 

ENCHANTING  NEW  MEXICO 


r 


f 


Jewel  blue  sides,  exhilarating  climate,  pollution-free, 

4,000  feet  elevation.  Prime  sites  with  building  permits 
priced  from  £4.900.00  with  £490.00  down  payment  8¥iflfc 
AP.R.  interest  on  declining  balance  up  to  14  years  (monthly 
payments  of  only  £45.00).  Units  available  from  half-acre  plots 
to  40-acre  randies.  (A  40-acre  ranch  costs  as  little  as  £370.00 
a month.)  This  is  an  excellent  and  inexpensive  way  of  . 
investing  in  the  fast  growing  southwest  of  the  U.S.A. 

This  offer  is  strictly  limited. 

Tel  Int  +44  (UK)  (0)181  906  0515 

DAYS/EVENINGSAVEEKENDS  UP  TO  8PM 


LENNARDS  PROPERTIES  INTERNATIONAL 


FRENCH  PROPERTY 
EXHIBITION 

^ 7TH  - 9TH  MAY  1999 

FBL  HBO  AM  TO  6.00  PM.  SAT  10.00  AM  TO  6.M  PM. SUN.  IftOB  Ail  TO  3lOO  PM 
PAVILIONS  OF  HARROGATE.  GBEAT  YORKSHIRE  SHOWGROUND, 
HARROGATE.  NORTH  YORKSHIRE 

QnsnMd  b,  RBCH  FVOfEKTT  XBSS.  2»  Lten  toad.  Late  fK20  BUL 
’Meteor  Mil  N4 SW  i*ih  Iteifii  I | i ijiimiim 

BKrtAINS  nGG£ST*IESTEZBlBnil]NBKIX  HOMES  KfUMS. 


CHATEAU  D’OEX 
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j Extensive  selection  of 
Apartments  & Chalets 
in  Switzerland’s 
Premier 
Ski  Resorts 
Personal  Advice  & 
Management  Service 

HILARY  SCOTT 
The  Swiss  Specialist 

Tel/Fax: 

01243  583215  (OH) 


COAST  & COUNTRY 

The  English  Estate 
Agents  on  the  French 
Riviera.  Sales  & Rentals. 

2000  photos  on 
wrwvLcoasLcoisTtvyxom 
+33(0)49294750.  France 


COURCHEVEL 

New  development  of  4 
chalets  on  piste.  • 
Apartments  ready  for 
the  Millenium. 

- One  bed  £85,000 
-Two  beds  £135,000 

- Three  beds  £185,000 

- Four  beds  £205,000 

Investors  in 
Property 

TeL-  UK  +(0)181 905  5511 
www.dircoiLC<Mik/uivestor 


SWTCZERUWD  VSars  Chesferu  - The  Astragals  - Domalne  de  rHysee 

The  Demme  de  r^isAe  le  en  wispoa  15  acre  natural  pertland  estate  dueled  an 
an  — *y  arreeeWn  pteei  jot  outetde  ihe  centra  of  Vfas.  fcnmedieWy  ecAortng 
Bw  tenoue  Dorate  de  la  Retetoncs. 

R eflets  eaay  access  lo  he  centre  el  town  end  to  tfw  Roc  dOraay  cable  car  ssuren 
and  tU  panes.  The  Mews  are  abeoMely  stunting  and  ttw  peace  end  beauty  al  the 
tnMDnRwnhB  tot&Ky  mquo. 

At  the  highest  port  of  the  Domakw  de  rBys6e  we  are  offering  14  super-luxury 
apettmenls  in  me  -Astragale*.  which  ore  DuA  ID  the  highest  standards  of  Swiss 
qoaSy.  These  apartments  offer  charm.  OscreUon.  panoramic  southern  views,  and 
unbe&Bble  prices. 

VBws  (Are  beamy,  security  and  a haabhy  quaAy  of  life  at  1200m  wkh  eueiy  facMy 
bem  sMng  lo  goR,  saiimmino-  tenixs.  kcoxy  hraeb,  resrauenB.  QjodBng  Bores  and 
rtrattee  hnndraies.  It  a an  rtetnabonaBy  ranrawiedyef  lunwdad  reeoit  perfect 
l»  low  seasons  and  easily  access*  le  to  the  daUghts  of  Mantreux.  an  Lake 
Genera,  JusJ  20  minutes  away  by  reed,  or  a Kde  tong®  by  train. 

The  Domains  de  rSyeto  represents  a selling  of  unlqua  beauty  end  tranquHy  with 

ptRieraes  offered  at  a more  conpeMvepiice. 

Prtcae  from  00,000  (Fr.e.7?TL000). 

Up  to  financing  aveRabie  at  Swlse  Ranc  mortgage  rates  of  approx.  5% 

Theee  Ifeehokl  prepedles  represent  the  veiy  best  example  of  apartments,  chalets 

ore]  hewses  which  we  btet  manage  and  promote  h Swicedand.  Lerxwds 

Ptopordas  tntamrekxtal  Is  a British  owned  Swiss  company  rth  omr  SO  yeare 

experience,  tearing  UaMa  on  mveukiwres  both  Swisa  and  worttwlde,  Convwty 
danaaSaaen  and  rart  permits  lor  dents  seeking  permanart  Swiss  resident  status. 

{■RBI  LKNNARDS  PROPERTIES  INTERNATIONAL 


! INT  +4410)181  906  0515  or 
XNT  +44  (0)1819  58  6976/5194 


r Ireland,  Killmey 

30  min  from  Dublin,  Beautiful  3rd  fir  apL  lOOOsq  ft  2 bed/ 
2 bath,  large  living  area,  balcony. 

Irish  Sea  and  lull  views. 
nt£300.000 

Tel:  353  1 638  2700 


TUSCANY  / UMBRIA 


Vast  choice  of  restored  and 
un-res  lo  red  country,  homes. 

Complete  service  during  purchase  and  frill  after 
sales  assistance  with  property 
management  and  rentals. 

Tel:  01725  518858  (Sales) 

• Tel:  01725  512506  (Rentals) 
or  view  our  entire  selection  now  on 
www^oropropertyneLcom 


COSTA  DEL  SOL 
PROPERTIES 

Marbella  Offices.  For 
Information  & Price 
list  ring  0181  903 
3761  anytime. 
Fax  3559 


FRENCH 

PROPERTY 

NEWS  MONTHLY 

Ask  for  your  FREE 
copy  now. 

Tel:  0181  947  1834 
or  http://www.french- 
property-news.com 


SOUTH  WEST  FRANCE 

Perignenx  - 2Q  urns 

SMI  SnfwfHial  FHy  Home  at 

ec°W>  *n  130  acres,  6 hteb, 
■7.-5S  A receptions,  Cange 

£j*jj  “?«**  Swtantin*  Ptwl,  Wooded 
strata  Moulds  wHh  17 
Paddocks,  a*  wrttim  a 
ring  fanoe, 

PHee  Guide  3.7m  FFr 
01962  - 


H*us«ivilis 


ANGUILLA 

“Mortons  Villa” 
S bedrooms 
(1,645  sq  ft) 
£1 .5m  freehold 


Tel  0171 408  5520 
Fax  0171408  5502 


KUHN  & PARTNER 

_ " MALLORCA  ~~ 

■Can.t5f  ^nlon  office  of  Mallorca’s  leading  Estate 
Agency  for  the  finest  selection  of  luxury  villas  * fw, 
from  £2 00k  to  £6 million.  We  ffi^fflc^CaS 
over  90  staff  at  your  disposal. 

0171  736  1700 
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WEEKEND  FT  *vn 


In  search  of 
sailing  and 
higher  yields 

Gerald  Cadogan  hears  why  the  Goodson  family  is 
moving  from  its  idyllic  riverside  home 


The  Dart  eslturv  in  Devon  is  u 
satisfying  pljci1  to  liw  and  one 
needs  strojic  irason^  t»j  move. 
But  the  lure  >>[  Use  Sutenl.  the 
sketch  of  u.iter  MH'rai  rht  Isle 
of  Wight  and  Hampshire.  lias  per- 
suaded Anthony  (lourison  to 
leave  his  home  county. 

Satlinu  is  a passion  ut  the 
Good.-aa  hiood.  Goadum > father 
kept  a mmc-trc  boat  in  Brixham 
before  tlu;  sttiind  world  war.  But 
in  IHV.  Cnotlson  had  |ij  pve  Up 
Killing  after  breaking  tus  skull 
durum  a chalk  lisa,*  w ith  Sct-pfre 
for  thp  America's  Cup. 

S.IVS  CondMin:  "I  now  spend  a 
lot  uf  time  in  the  Solent  running 
racing."  He  finds  th»-  easiest  way 
k>  net  there  tram  Pei  on  is  hy 
powerboat  straight  to  Cowes. 
"My  recurd  is  two  hours  and  12 
minutes  from  Dart  ha  veil  Marina. 
It  is  much  Taster  than  taking  the 
motorway  and  the  ferry  out  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  at  the  end 
of  it  you  need  an  osteopath.” 

What  Goodson  and  his  wifp 
Jane  will  be  leaving  behind  when 
they  move  is  Sandridge  Barton, 
their  450-acre,  mixed-use  estate 
by  the  water  with  a good  Geor- 
gian house  oi  m. malleable  size.  It 
is  near  Stoke  Gabriel  village,  a 
few  miles  up-river  from  Dart- 
mouth and  KlngswtMr.  the  twin 
totm»  that  sit  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dart. 

"My  gr.indpiircnts  came  to  Tor- 
quay in  liCi  from  Knutsford  in 
Cheshire."  says  Goodson.  “so 
that  my  grandmother  could  “get 
some  air'  as  they  said  then." 
They  bought  a big  Victorian 
hoti.se  at  nearby  U'addeton  and  in 
1PT15  added  Sand  ridge  Barton,  an 
old  manor  house  which  became 
the  farmhouse  for  a let  farm. 

The  estate  passed  to  Goodsou’s 
father  and  then  r«i  GootL-oa  who 
is  proud  to  be  "bom  and  bred 
Devon".  He  married  Jane  22 
.visit*  ago  and  they  moved  into 
Sana  ridge  Barton.  They  sold 
Uuddeioii  in  tssi  to  Peter  de  Sav- 


ary,  who  sold  it  on  18  months 
Uiler. 

Being  nearer  the  Solent  is  just 
one  reason  for  leaving  the  estate 
beside  Dart,  however.  Another  is 
the  emptying  nest  - the  Good- 
sons'  son  is  now  going  to  uni- 
versity at  St  Andrew's  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  chief  mason,  however,  for 
moving  is  property.  The  Good- 
sons  have  a family  property  com- 
pany, which  buys  bouses  and 
refurbishes  them  for  letting.  The 
couple  have  found  that  the 
returns  are  considerably  greater 
along  the  coast  in  Hampshire. 

They  also  offer  holiday  lets  in 
two  cottages  at  Sandridge  Bar- 
ton. one  of  which  is  a boathouse, 
romantically  isolated  in  the 
woods  next  to  the  water.  “People 
have  to  leave  their  cars  tn  a car 
park  off  our  drive  and  then  we 
take  their  luggage  down  in  the 
four-wheel  drive.'*  After  that,  the 
only  a cress  is  on  Tool  “People 
love  being  alone  at  the  boat- 
house." 

The  season  for  holiday  lets 
runs  from  mid-March  to  Novem- 
ber. The  Goodsons  use  English 
Country  Cottages  as  their  agent, 
which  takes  21.5  per  cent.  “But 
you'd  be  silly  not  to  sign  up  with 
one  of  the  agencies.”  says  Good- 
son.  “In  no  way  could  you  get 
enough  volume  yourself." 

Goodson  now  wants  "to  get 
more  into  the  residential  letting 
market  and  leave  farming".  But 
he  has  found  that  for  longer  (non- 
holidayj  lets,  the  yields  are  veiy 
low  in  Devon.  "In  fact,  they  are 
pathetic."  he  say s.  “Take  a 
£90.000  semi.  In  Lymington  in 
Hampshire,  you  can  get  £700  a 
month  for  rent  but  here  it  is  just 
£400." 

So  the  family  has  bought  a 
house  in  Hampshire,  close  to  the 
sailing  and  the  higher  yielding 
rental  properties. 

Sandridge  Barton  is  one  of  just 
half  a dozen  "real  crackers"  of 


GooAye  to  all  that  the  Goodsons  are  leaving  Sandridge  Barton  but  are  staying  dose  to  the  water 


The  indoor  poof  with  murals  of  the  animals  in  the  Goodsons’  life 


houses  on  the  Dart,  says  Martin 
Lamb  of  the  Exeter  office  of  sell- 
ing agent  Knight  Frank.  "You 
can  only  see  these  houses  from 
the  river.  They  are  always  on  a 
creek  or  a bend  and  they  all 
belong  to  rich,  discreet  people."  ■ 
The  sunny,  warm  white- 
painted  house  faces  south 
towards  the  Dart.  It  includes  a 
Tine  indoor  pool  with  lively 
murals  of  the  animals  in  the 
Goodsons’  life.  A barn  in  the 
farmyard  at  the  back  of  the 
house  now  contains  the  office 
and  games  room. 

.The  land  is  in  good  shape. 


Goodson  has  replanted  trees  with 
the  help  of  the  Woodlands  Grant 
Scheme  and  has  an  exciting 
pheasant  shoot.  ''Sometimes,"  he 
says.  "1  have  put  guns  out  in  a 
boat,  with  someone  to  row." 

The  sale  has  been  split  into  two 
lots.  The  main  estate  is  for  sale 
for  offers  over  £3m,  and  Tree  Cot- 
tage. which  is  pink  and  thatched 
and  one  of  three  cottages  set 
round  an  old  oak  tree  in  the 
nearby  hamlet  of  Gahnpton,  for 
about  £275,000.  All  the  holiday-let 
furnishings  in  this  cottage  and 
the  boathouse  are  included  in  the 
sale. 


The  pheasant-rearing  equip- 
ment is  also  available  for  pur- 
chase and  it  would  be  easy  to 
obtain  a mooring  on  the  river. 

An  alternative  property  that 
cannot  offer  Billing  but  has  a finp 
garden  and  175  acres  is  Has- 
combe  Court  near  Godaiming  in 
Surrey,  which  Hamptons  has  just 
brought  to  market  for  £B.5m. 
The  1907  house  was  designed  by 
J.D.  Coleridge,  a pupil  of  Sir 
Edwin  Lutyens,  and  the  garden 
by  Percy  Cane,  a pupil  of  Ger- 
trude Jekyll 

Near  Henley-on-Thames  in 
Oxfordshire,  Wyfiold  Court  is  a 
remarkable  19th  century  Gothic 
mansion  with  strong  architec- 
tural allusions  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  An  MP,  Edward  Her- 
mon  a Lancashire  cotton  mag- 
nate, commissioned  it  and  chose 
as  architect  George  Somers 
Clarke,  a pupil  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry  of  Westminster  fame.  Now 
it  is  converted  into  11  apartments 
at  prices  from  £$25,000  to  more 
than  n^m.  The  agent  is  FPD- 
Sa  rills. 

Prices  are  different  in  Wales. 
At  Newtown  In  Powys  a late 
Georgian  country  house  on  3.5 
acres  costs  an  attractive  £265,000 
from  Morris  Marshall  & Poole. 

■ Hamptons,  Guildford  (01483- 
572864):  Slight  Frank,  Exeter 
(01332423111);  Morris  Marshall  & 
Poole.  Newtown  (01686-625900): 
FPDSaviUs,  Oxford  (01865-269000). 


ON  THE  MOVE  ANNE  SPACKMAN 


Carbon  copies 
to  frieze  for 


Ripley  Grange  is  a house 
composed  of  carbon  copies  of 
some  of  the  great  Elizabethan 
rooms  of  England  built  by  a man 
who  made  his  fortune  from  car- 
bon copying  paper. 

One  suspects,  given  the  title  of 
the  book  he  commissioned  about 
himself  - Charles  Frederick 
Clark,  A Brief  Biography  of  a 
Great  Character  - that  the  irony 
might  have  been  lost  on  its  cre- 
ator. 

Clark  began  life  in  1876  as  one 
of  11  children  bring  in  the  four 
upstairs  rooms  of  a shared  rail- 
way worker's  cottage  in  York- 
shire. Fifty  years  later  he  was 
scouring  the  countryside  north  of 
London  for  the  best  site  on  which 
to  build  a grand  country  house. 

After  two  years  searching,  he 
chase  his  spot  on  the  Epping  For- 
est escarpment  in  Essex.  The 
land  is  bordered  by  the  forest  and 
a deer  park,  with  views  to  the 
south  as  far  as  London  Dock- 
lands. 

Clark's  fortune  was  made 
through  hard  graft  In  retailing, 
followed  by  his  great  success  in 
the  carbon  business.  He  was  as 
driven  in  Ins  hobbies  as  he  was 
at  work.  One  of  those  pastimes 
was  architecture.  Os  his  holidays 
he  would  visit  great  houses, 
cathedrals  and  churches,  taking 
photographs  and  making  notes. 
Those  he  liked  best  he  had  repro- 
duced in  perfect  detail  in  his  new 
home  at  Ripley  Grange. 

Thus  his  library  bad  a ceiling 
copied  from  Cardinal  Wolsey’s 
closet  in  Hampton  Court,  a frieze 
copied  from  Thame  Park  near 
Oxford  and  panelling  from  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The 
plaster  work  in  the  morning 
room  was  a replica  of  Queen  Eliz- 


abeth’s sitting  room  at  Plas 
Mawr'in  Conway  and  the  panel- 
ling was  copied  from  the  old 
town  hall  at  Lavenham  in  Suf- 
folk. The  panelling  and  arches  in 
the  reception  ball  are  from  Pen- 
shurst  Place  in  Kent  and  ihe 
stone  fireplace  in  the  great  ball  is 
from  the  Tower  of  London. 

Even  where  the  work  has  not 
been  copied,  the  level  of  detail  is 
extraordinary,  from  the  carved 
barge  boards  on  the  front  of  the 
house  to  the  stained  glass  and 
leaded  windows  in  the  spectacu- 
lar great  hall. 

The  house  looks  Elizabethan, 
with  its  half  timbering  and  plas- 
ter panels,  but  It  was  built  in 
192a  At  least,  it  was  started  then: 
the  house  and  40  acres  of  gardens 
and  grounds  were  not  completed 
to  Clark's  satisfaction  until  1940. 
five  years  before  he  died. 

The  gardens  were  laid  out  with 
formal  terraces  and  lawns,  one  of 
them  edged  with  a series  of 
thatched  summer  bouses.  There 
is  a rose  garden,  a vegetable  gar- 
den. an  orchard  and  acres  of  nat- 
ural grassland. 

Ripley  Grange  was  sold  after 
Clark's  death  to  the  Lyras,  a 
Greek  shipping  family.  They 
have  used  it  as  their  English  base 
ever  since. 

Now  it  is  coming  on  to  the  mar- 
ket again,  for  only  the  second 
time,  with  an  asking  price  of 
£4m.  Jock  Lloyd-Jones  of  the  sell- 
ing agent,  Bidwells.  believes  its 
wonderful  setting  and  location, 
just  12  miles  north  of  London, 
will  be  the  key  selling  points.  “It 
took  Clark  two  years  to  find  the 
right  spot  for  this  house  and  you 
can  see  why  he  picked  Ripley 
Grange."  he  says. 

■ Bidwells:  01223-841841. 


Carbon  copy:  Ripley  Grange  reflects  tti  original  owner's  love  of  architecture 


c 


Diplomaten  2 

This  2.015m*  property  commands  a magnificent  view 
over  Djurgardsbrunnsviken,  Stockholm 

Approx,  area  measured  from  the  plans: 

Ground  floor  445  m-  Upper  floor:  535  m:  Basement:  256  nr 
Total:  13b  nv 

The  ground  floor  uf  the  main  building  comprises  a suite  of  three 
drawing  rooms  lacing  Djurgaaisbrunnsviken  - one  smaller  lounge, 
.1  large  lounge  and  a comer/ gentlemen's  room.  To  the  east  is  a 
dining  room,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  a spacious  hall  with  a 
staircase  which  leads  to  the  upper  floor.  There  are  entrances 
to  the  eastern  wing,  a cloakroom,  WC  and  an  oval  porch. 

On  the  upper  floor  there  is  a faige  drawing  room  with  an 
open  fireplace,  two  spacious  bedrooms  toeing 
Diurganisbrunnsviken  with  en-suitc  bathrooms  and  WC, 
two  bedrooms  to  the  east,  an  entrance  to  the  attic  and  a ’ 
balcony  to  the  north. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  east  wing  there  is  a servant’s 
dining  room,  kitchen  and  serving  room.  The  upper  floor 
comprises  three  rooms,  plus  separate  WC  and  bathroom.  In 
die  west  wing  the  ground  floor  is  made  up  of  the  arcade  and 
the  upper  floor  contains  cloakrooms  and  storage  areas. 

A small  balcony  faces  west  from  a sewing  room. 
The  north  wing  comprises  a chauffeur's  room 
on  the  ground  floor  and  three  servants' 
rooms  on  die  upper  floor 

TTte  basement  contains  a large  food  celiac 
wine  cellar;  bathroom,  various  laundry 
rooms,  a boiler  room  and  coal  cellar.  Much 
of  the  basement  remains  un-excavated- 

Tel: +46  8 671  3411 
Fax: +46  8 671 3430 
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Swede  Property 
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INTERNATIONAL  PROPERTY 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY 


CZECH  REAL  ESTATE 
AGENCY  “LINER"  S.R.0. 


Is  offering  all  kinds  of  services  regarding  ibe  leasing  and 
buying  properties  in  Prague  and  aD  around  Czech  Republic. 
We  have  a large  offer  of  apartments,  bouses  villas,  and  land. 
We  speak  English.  Russian,  Croatian  (Serbian),  and  Czech. 
For  more  information  please  coixactus. 

Tel:  +420  603  1S5  Q2L  Fax  +420  601 220  415, 
mss3:  atkedpacgis-ToLa 


DRESDEN 

Scfcard  xwal  Binta 
mnNc  is  * Com  ptjmw  mO 


of.  A.JTO  nq  ft.  ifcratted.  talk  WW  kne 
■BflSIll  utoww»lyteMiuuMi«nfaw 
6.45  to  tm,  n.  IASS 

Ommhaanc  Mfttcci  md  hOoch 
Tel/Fax  +44  (0)  1983  532242 


CHARMma,  very  toga  vttnae  t*rjm  * 
Kfcttonaf  tarns  el  pound  £89,000. 
Pltoaw  T*l  0033  4W70M18.  FUc 

rooms 


UNSJVtOWTXTUNTTYDl'ETO 
ILLNESS.  ENCHANTWG  HOUSE 
WI771  BEAUTIFUL  VIEWS.  W7JEXE 

DON  JUAN.  FATHER  Of  THE  KING  Of 
SDUN  STATED  ON  SEVERAL 
OOCASfONS  DURING  FRANCO'S 
RULE.  4300  M OF  LAND  120  METERS 
FROM  THE  SEA  WITH  *46 II  BUILT 
POOL,  GARACT5  AND  MATURE 
PRIVATE  GARDENS  THE  CHAPEL 
HAS  KB!  CONVERTED  INTO 
A PEACEFUL  LIBRARY. 

PKIC&  £430400. 

TEX:  90  34  958640562 
09  34  9S8640484 


LONDON  PROPERTY 


HATHAWAYS 


CAAUSIE  PLACE  SYf 
UCO  iq  ft.  Top  floor  (oc  bftj,3tah. 
2 recejv  IcKrtvsaL.  bath.  tea  WC, 
78yts.fi 09,900 

GAEYcoxrsrswi  . 

Tree  lined  v,  modern  bbd. 

850  w]  II.  2 beds,  reap.  It*,  bwh 
cssanc  sbowot  pufciag. 

85  yrs.  £338,898 

sun  cube  vneanr  square 

1 340  sq  ft  hngbMMes  bang 
top  floor  rmnsoo  Dai.  3 beds. 

2 reccp.  ktafataUtocr  with  views 
nwattb  Vincas  Squat  hah  tad 
shower  nmn.  «h  of  RH  £395,909 


OUlPrESTSWt 

Modern  Mode,  70$  k)  h.  2 beds, 
reoep,  be.  hath.  88  yrs.  £791,991 

CARLISLE  PLACE  SW1 
Lower  ground  flooe  period  Btt. 
900  sq  ft.  2 beds,  recep.  lot.  shower 
room,  sep  WC,  81  yre.  £199,380 

BUCmCHAM  GATE  $fin 

A mqit  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
moat  uazscal  property  dose  to  5r 
James's  Pa*  l650x)ftiasbeS 
condition.  Roof  tap  views  dbeci 
access » a roof  terrace  40"*  20* 

3 babe  3 barb,  triple  tspea  reccp, 
960  yrcu/g  parking.  Kb/bJBO 


12  Greycoat  Place,  SWl 


TO:  0171  222  3133 


OobjJ]  me  BKBtKi  of  the  dmchpoos. 
Emm  fhd.  Reap  Sta.  Olj  Oc*.  } 
BwtoC  EfrSm.  24  Hrhaem.OCTY 
SmwiBaKe.  lad  CH  A HRC  Farther  Spam 
FrednU  msfitt 

TeuamxMim 
WHmSLANK  HOUSE.  SW3 
An  cup  qedoB  l«  tk  Rtf  h 8»  ptpahr 
pHpmctwOtUodLaM  AakattefCbetat  , 
Bran  flak  Draafaf  Rak  Dmq  R".  *Jt, 
3 Be*.  2 Bala  ( I Often  Co*  CH  * 
HW.  24  Hr  Anaasr.  Piwmrr  Woae.Uft. 
Le~*okt  102  yen  S75AW, 

TELitm  $0  2353 


felicity  j lord 

arr  bo  bw  Safes*  atfaat 

aparenw*.  dam  TRtte.  Fm  E82S  w 
FfttW  8TEW  Oaky  wwtWapart 
■MM  |>d  IBS  jSattwo  St  Pa*,  tan. 
ton  pan  URRn  Aul  no*.Oa9Bw 
fiT  EA9IBW  ST  EC1  OrtRf  Maytaapn. 
eqmad  hRWiaX  vwd  tw»R 
OnagtawL  3 itllw  OW  St  TUI*.  STB  pi 
flOtfOHEOOa  ECI  SiRiarttt  ML  2 
StyhFaotqriaalUn. 
■aMKRte-filMBB 
waKBffWMteWBMy  mmngZWL 
2 W pmOncta.  3 torfaraBes.  tawy 
9n*gbfiaL£Mm.AtaiRhfticZbad 
aped  Rw  USSpv 

CllllWWBfl  OSes : M71 ZS1 9449 
MlBjlwOatt:  9171 228  8383 


AHUCANTB  JBDff  D»TOTW 
US  batter  I USD 

IJSaspk  3 iltWpw 

CTKBumnsao  2 OX 

QaahyAfflms  U»  aSMtOOp* 
MARECK3LBBOUX8 
1 2)  pem  la 


ESI.  him  1/2  bed  In 
dmiapnwa  tram  E27S  par  week 
DvWnSBwyOIri  2S44I4 


Bloomsbury 
Clerkenweli,  WC1 
New  txifldna  devok^ment,  2 
bedniom  balcony  flats,  laipe 
aximunal  mofietmce,  - 

parking,  prices  from  £210.000 


Hurtord  SaM  GMrOI7l  250 1012 


Enjoy  year-muni  holidays  and  short  hreaLs  in  mar  o»vn 
hmmous  Pindodge  holtday  home,  set  in  a secluded  park  in 
the  heart  of  the  Ltabyshtre  Ruk  District  Mfeo/lcr- 

• CTuncv  of  ocronnwdjtion  - Ip  sleep  2. 4.o  or  S people 

• Use  of  all  the  park’s  tarilltics  including  indoor  STA-imming 
pool,  tennis  courts  and  Forester's  Inn 

• Attractive  financial  return  from  letting 

• Hold-over  relief  available  for  CCT 
■ Finance  scheme  available 

For  further  infoanatian  contact: 

Darwin  Forest  Countrv  Talk,  Darter  Miw, 

Two  Dales.  Derbyshire  DE4  5LN 

TA  01429  814481 
Email:  salesttdaisvmtore9Lco.uk 
Webstfe;  wwvrtbrwinlunsUttuL 


A unique  opportunity 

to  hWMt  In  • luxury  dataohad 
hntDy  boron  sal  wUMn  a 
maurtkarol  partdMd  setting 
dawdopmanl  of  nm  homaa 
avariooldng  Northmr  VBay,  Potters 
Bar.  WWi  oornrertaot  accass  to  tha 
M28,  MTI  and  motonwjr  naaeortt, 
tha  PfccndCfir  Lina  at  CocMnatm 
and  maMna  station  at  PoOara 

Bar  awvfrtg  both  tOnga  Croaa  and 
thaCtty. 

prfoa  gidda  from  CASO^KW. 
RrtatbrrMcinMtonarm 
•ppotobnattt  to  vlme  ptaM 
Waphona  017W  B42B87. 


Frank  LU 


Kincardine  Fishings 
River  Spey 

A apnficanj  tvjl  re  a MK-mncJ  riici 
o/Tcnn-  ticeflcnr  -alflina  awl  irvcttini: 
bfmn  trout  n-Jttnj-  aoinbt  >fvctJcuLir 
w/Kty. 

Id  bB  shoot  IJtf  tnBesoTtbr 
rtgU  hank  of  Ure  WwrSpo 
I •>  nunnJpwfe 
5 yen  j\enpr  id  mi  JW7 

Solnana  A prvic  Hti.2  Sea  II fun  Ifg.x 

CoraristiNc  ruJmrc  huL 

Joint  Af*nH=  tlotoviaa  Hvh)k, 
IMU  224343  or  Ksirbt  Frank. 
Edtahsn*  B131-22S  8171 


r.K  KIMillAMSIlJRi: 


8EAC0NSFISU) 

Larjw  new  haose  10  ibocre  MHb  fadtif 
pM,  wkh  5 RttvjmsK.  {otlertat 

canaz  luO  nd  OhMc  (a^r- 
07X00 

FAKNHAM  COMMDM 

A4  BunAu  Beedts 

Lnye  tee  hnise  w«b  5 Beth.  4 Bate.  4 

ReeqeaaBd  Dott  pap.  GbSSOX) 

H7TCBAM9UKV  HOMES 

01628404634 


A propcm  with  siunmae  tvw. 
actw.1.  npen  field*  [■>  the  Bnubeu 
River  aid  hie  of  Wight.  mH  to  a 
Nauru)  I'mtwv  Rvvnv  F,v  S,k- 
by  Puhlr  Aaciina  I2rtt  Mav  Pnee 
Giri^-«0au»Freeboid 
For  details  pteaw  contact  ( ;.\ 
Torre  & Country  on  9159B  67SC5 


LONDON 

PROPERTY 


N 


BUYING  TO  LET  IN 
CENTRAL  LONDON? 
Why  not  benefit  from  our 
local  expertise  and  contacts 
and  retain  us  10  search 
and  acquire  00  your  behalf? 
■ftuniONE:0171  630  7752 
Facsimile:  0171  834  1843 


THE  STABLES 
CHRISTCHURCH 
DORSET 

Litany  2 hnlnuat  apatmivni , 
«tthm  D-atkuis  dtalnnre  n| 
ClaMctnurh  lawn  c«vin» 
forralns. purl  ataCrodv  II  t.L.r.u 
-Tbpolcontc'  static  btock.  torn,.., 
hone  to  Uk  Rorai  Hor^r  An  m,.,, 
£80,000  £130l*ei 
gatemr  SacD  ttofea  Oatr. 
(01202)  4OSO30 
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ENGLAND’S  GLORY 


Moated 
manor  is  a 
real  find 


Christopher  McCooey  follows  the  signs  and 
discovers  650  years  of  history  at  Ightham  Mote 


Before  it  was  bequeathed  tu  the 
National  Trust  in  1905.  Ightham 
Mote  was  a private  house,  open 
to  the  public  one  afternoon  a 
week  during  the  summer  months. 
The  challenge  for  visitors  was 
not  so  much  to  get  the  right  day 
but  to  find  it  It  is  tucked  away 
down  narrow  country  lanes  in 
the  depths  af  the  Weald. 

Now  It  is  looked  after  by  the 
nation,  for  the  nation  it  Is  so 
much  easier  to  get  to. . .Just  fol- 
low the  signs.  And  it  is  a find  in 
both  senses  of  the  word.  Many 
consider  it  the  loveliest  and  most 
complete  medieval  and  Tudor 
moated  manor  house  In  Britain. 

Part  of  the  building  has  been 
dated  to  the  first  half  of  the  14th 
century  by  dendrochronology  (a 
technique  for  dating  timbers  by 
its  growth  rings).  But  there  may 
have  been  an  earlier  building  on 
the  site,  as  the  word  “Mote”  may 
be  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  "mot”,  meaning  "meeting 
place  for  local  elders". 

Ightham  Mate,  in  Kent,  is  the 
product  of  650  years  of  building 
and  rebuilding  and  we  should 
rejoice  that  it  escaped  fire,  storm, 
war  and  - according  to  local  leg- 
end - being  knocked  about  by 
Cromwell's  soldiers, 

Apparently,  they  lost  their  way 
in  the  Wealden  woods  and  looted 
a lesser  house  instead. 

The  site  was  chosen  because  a 
stream  provided  protection  and  a 
scarce  of  food.  The  narrow  valley 
was  dammed  above  the  building 
to  provide  a stew  pond  for  rear- 
ing fish,  and  then  a moat  was 
dug  - the  stream  providing  a 
constant  supply  so  the  water  was 
always  clear. 

A second  pond  below  the  house 
received  the  overflow.  The  water 


surrounding  the  house  was  prob- 
ably designed  to  keep  out  rob- 
bers. rather  than  invaders. 

The  lower  part  of  the  tower  on 
tho  north  front  is  thought  to  be 
the  oldest  part  of  the  building, 
along  with  the  Great  Ball  across 
the  courtyard.  Two  medieval  con- 
trivances survive  in  the  tower 
the  first  Is  a right-angled  slit  in 
the  stonework  within  the  gate, 
which  allowed  a letter  to  be 
passed  to  the  gatekeeper  or  an 
identification  to  be  shouted  to 
him  before  admission  was 
granted. 

The  second  is  an  oubliette. 
Although  built  for  a more  brutal 
age.  this  mini-dungeon  reached 
by  a trapdoor  was  considered  as 
a possible  holding  cell  for  a Ger- 
man pilot  who  parachuted  into 
the  gardens  after  being  shot 
down  in  the  second  world  war.  In 
fact,  he  was  held  overnight  in  the 
crypt,  watched  over  by  the  local 
Home  Guard. 

The  mossy,  cobbled  courtyard 
enclosed  by  the  four  wings  of  the 
building  Is  both  secure  and 
secluded.  Dovecotes  and  wooden 
benches  give  it  an  intimate  feel- 
ing. 


Ightham  Mote:  an  EngGsfa  gem  that  bas  escaped  foe,  stonn,  war  and  being  knocked  about  by  CromwetPs  soldiers 


family.  The  family  coat  of  arms 
has  been  restored  and  can  be 
seen  over  the  nail-studded  oak 
door  of  the  gatehouse. 

Just  before  Sir  Thomas  bought 
Ightham,  a senior  American 


Robinson  had  fallen  m love  with  a picture  of  Ightham 
as  a young  man  and  years  later,  on  a cycling  tour, 
came  upon  it  and  recognised  it  as  his  dream  house 


The  house  was  bought  more 
than  100  years  ago  by  Sir  Thomas 
Colyer-Fergusson.  who  carried 
out  much  repair  and  restoration 
work  after  it  had  been  largely 
neglected  during  the  300  years  it 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Selby 


army  officer  had  rented  the  Mote 
for  a decade.  General  William 
Jackson  Palmer,  the  founder  of 
Colorado  Springs  (the  popular 
Rocky  Mountain  resort),  used  to 
entertain  bis  many  friends  in  this 
quintessential  English  manor 


house  each  time  he  visited  the 
UK. 

After  centuries  of  rural  slum- 
ber under  the  otherwise  worthy 
Selbys  - who  provided  local  MPs 
and  high  sheriffs  of  Kent  - the 
house  welcomed  a number  of  daz- 
zling visitors  who  enjoyed  its 
stunning  location  and  rural 
charm.  They  included  the  paint- 
ers Edward  Burne-Jones  and 
John  Singer  Sargent,  the  actress 
Ellen  Terry  and  writers  Henry 
James.  William  Morris  and 
George  Meredith. 

A second  American  made  his 
■mark  on  the  property  half  a cen- 
tury later.  In  1951,  the  Colyer- 
Fergusson  family  line  was  about 
to  die  out  and  the  property  was 
put  up  for  sale. 

There  was  a suggestion  that  It . 


might  be  divided  into  flats  or 
used  for  other  purposes  - it  was. 
after  all.  a privately  owned  build- 
ing and  in  those  days  it  did  not 
matter  that  tt  was  of  historic 
importance. 

At  the  last  moment,  a group  of 
local  men  stepped  in  to  save  Igh- 
tham Mote  - a farmer,  a builder 
and  a chemist  raised  the  neces- 
sary £6,500  to  buy  the  freehold. 
They  hoped  someone  else  would 
bny  from  them  the  building  that 
was  crying  out  for  tender  loving 
care.  For  two  years,  although  it 
had  been  made  weather-proof, 
the  building  stood  empty.  Then 
in  1953  Charles  Henry  Robinson 
of  Portland,  Maine,  saw  it  advert 
tised  in  & back  copy  of  Country 
Lite, 

, He  already  kngw.  the  house.  He 


had  fallen  in  love  with  it  as  a 
young  man  when  he  saw  a pic- 
ture of  it  in  the  window  of  a 
London  art  dealer's  shop,,  and  a 
few  years  later,  on  a bicycle  tour 
of  southern  England,  be  came 
upon  it  and  recognised  it  as  his 
dream  house. 

Decades  passed.  He  inherited  a 
large  sum  of  money  and  built  up 
a profitable  stationery  business. 

When  he  saw  the  advertise- 
ment, he  came  at  once  to 
England  and  made  an  offer, 
which  was  accepted.  Travelling 
home  on  the  Queen  Mary,  he  had 
second-thoughts.  Crazy  romantic 
extravagance  came  to  mind.  He 
wrote  a letter  withdrawing  the 
offer,  but  never  posted  it 

Robinson  bought  Ightham  Mote 
and  made  urgent  x£paiis.  in  1965,. 


Oirtncptn 

he  announced  that  he  would 
bequeath  the  property  to  the 
National  Trust  and  endow  it  with 
£68,000,  believing  that  the  prop- 
erty was-oC  enduring  historic  and 
architectural  significance. . . 

Aged  93.  Robinson  died  in  1985. 
and  his  ashes  were  interred,  as 
he  had  requested,  just  outside  the 
crypt  with  .a  tablet  recording  his 
name  and  his  affection  for  the 
place.  The  trust  took  possession 
that  same  year  and  has  spent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
in  restoration  and  refurbishment 
of  one  of  England's  outstanding 
gems. 

■ Ightham  Mote,  Ivy  Hatch,  Sev- 
enoaks.  Kent  tel  01733-31037$  fax 
0173*811029.  Open  from  April  1 to 
October  31.  Entrance  £4.50  for 

.adults.;.,  .....  { ,n..ir 


“Corporate  Hospitality  in  the  Heart  of  London" 


Elegant  a Luxurious Victorian  Dawn  House  HoW 
Overlooking  MyOo  Part  • Chpoom  Ma  AtoSabto 

•5DBCMIU  Baboons  • Board  Roan 

• oduxe  Booms  * S*es  • Gaum*  Rcsaumtf  t Bar 

• Private  Car  rak  •Mhoor  Room  Service 


Tel:  01  7f 
402  6641 
Fax:  01 7 1 
224  8900 

****  LONDON  ELIZABETH  HOTEL  **** 

Li.-f  .Iter  T»r-u».  Hi'Cr  Pjri..WJ  )PP 
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The  Clifton  Hotel 

FOLKESTONE'S  PREMIER  HOTEL 


i~Za1  *■**.  frag 
I Bogart  Rngancy-StytodW  top  hotel. 
80  Bedrooms  qrvtuttB.  ralattn  TV. 
welcome  tray,  Waphone.  Scrfarium. 

| /CLIFTON  WEEKEND) 
| BREAKS 

I 2nt*  BAB  £6&i 

| &*DBSS£lQ2sp 

I M DBAS  »*■»  £141ipwWr 


RdnktUk*  mafarf  ***** 

Cmmlrrtf-M  wUkduM 

mrihtfgmCnr-  ntUArheutOful 
\wlm wl  Wn<a 


AtoamnaM  Jw  Mpar  jtntfcx. 
AA  t'mbwm  • Tom  tmtan. 
^MbtnANr 
MlmxUJS.Mm ten 

Matlock  101629)  582795 


-THE- 


Nare -Hotel 

AA  ****  MAC  ■ M 2 Jfecenae 
Ounrino.  36  baton  Gutty  Haute 

Hold  5ctki4acn3»Ksmiedbs> 

Iff  Uni  «i  coral  pea  *de  uattf 
btadl  CWmtjrajflKy.  Comfort. 
GmKUW  cu  5mkt 

tabs**  Re*  nowTA  aw  tfafci 
feht  Hotel  Woe*  » maker  {toad, 
ran  <»*.  Idris  CouiL  Buys 

pkrmgpmA 


J0I872  501279 
taioisn  w;«M 

x wriwjisrehrdel.co.uk 


fvmtras  «f*n  efi  4ki  fhf  fnj*n 

MOtHS  fayunik  nuqMulv  pwi 
fanitMVHlHKd  fo  StaHmvMi 
wuiMteHmdMBL 
12«wN  turotai  nrtfc  * l"*h  m*  lw 
«aJ  AtCtsnM  tudn-itwibirdNwl* 
MWKniifotfceA 

Tetephone  01502  722275 


C U?ll(3Lw/ 

C *6xd 

OarUMW  National  Partixjtjj 

Chunung  IsihC  nvunak 
mill.  Workup  *wcr  «tvcl,  * y J] 

Meal  f.it  cuunirv  *.alk*. 

ruh.njt*  ivlMIkvi 
Supcrti  fowl 

FlTK-  •IK.’, 

BcLi.ol 

huu*r  jumnplKtc 

M 616474322821 


r ANYTIME  BREAKS 

ants  DBAB  tan  EIQSpp 

LEISURE  BREAKS 

TMi  or  mom  DBSB  tom  £46pp  <My 


leonahd 

1?  >orr»«it  Slmj  Li«ddi  \MIIUA 

“London  Hotel 
of  the  Year” 

mm 

Fabrie*.  Sumpnurus 
Silks.  Fluff?  ftntrh.  Gnat  Beth, 
(hnmlaffni  ffl/Wi,  Huge 
Bathrobes  ai irf  Ountmdhtg 
People  who  wont  to  look  after 
Uk.  l itjvy  London  from  the 

Luxury  <*1  our  Fabulous  Suites. 
Shop.  Theatre,  M utfmmbe. 
Room  and  Max. 

Irmi  f V 5 per  pmnrt  p or  mg la 
Vurag  tr  a 2 rnsfn  toy  a rite  etdxmL 


D^COTTl 

HDU 


Latins,  scntccd-tnilcs.  favruni 
in  aa  attractive  penal  buildup 
(unhMuiit  comfort.  privacy  and 
sQ  aspcels  uf  peruwri  warily. 
Meal  for  a binlness  or  leiure 
May 

Beauatnl  IJ  « J bedroom 
apart  me  nli  available  for  ok 
mgts  c*  mar*. 


For  (alto  itrfacmalkw 
cunuct: 

Jane  Banna 
G&NCRAL 
MANAGER 

ii.royj*  .twtw-aoci 

iu 

w^teo-uri  km  am  us 


TheLeovabb 

Residence 

IFSnnrarSVM  Laadm  W1HSWB 
lonurd  iwwh  tfcrw 


tiiiwi  0 fhathRie  nr^tf  tptmQ 
LtmmeRtsMtn or.  lie  Shear?  Unicoi 
apmtummt*  mffir  Or-CmM Urnkut. 
SmttOUr  n.  PHarr  Fmx,  Wna  Diet 
THtpkmar.  I&f  Ji4imb)  afimriitivi 
omhtkh far  Ours. 

Fi—timwam*rwM* 
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♦ Hotels  ♦ Apartments  ♦ 
♦ Cottages  + 


Serviced  Apamnems 
throughout  Lrmdoa  wheibcr 
your  suy  is  for  a 
day,  a month  or  a year 


( .iii  iltSl.‘»44  1 4 4-4 
I DIM  .')44  ' '44 


j E-tnad  salesrgapmtaicnU'o.ufc  ( 


Blooms 


ertand  lonJm.  sintfUd  *>m  m 
Tie  Itooi*  Muinm 


Ask  for  our  special 
weekend  rates 

for  d«aitv  and  brochure 
ixxtUct  Rr^orvaiiocix  an 

0171  323 1717 


cmtme 

mh§ 

CADIZ 
SPAIN 

Serenely  (faun  from  ibe  crowded  costas,  with  a muque  had  in  a 
lovely  jardea  icrang  as  well  sn  tis  own  cbalkngmg  18  bole  dnuopnaonfiip 
goir  cotase  and  pnwieged  access  to  Valdorama  and  Satngngtdc  goU 
courvcv  die  San  Roque  Cloh  is  tbe  perfect  vttnog  for  a Summer  holiday 
Please  vantAi  us  Tor  summer  offers.  IS  momies  from  Gibrabar. 

Far  mare  Information  call:  +34  956  61303W6M9Q 
or  Fax: +34  956  613013 
vwjannxptcdnbxon 


Id  tbeGtonodsof 


SETS  FOR  !M 

EastwdiMewa 

•nm/OUf  WUt  brim  Mtmpmtr 

Viuii iwk <i«( >i a,  Wnm< 
Fm««  ISA  in  ■«.  im  Mi  tM* 
Ww  r™Nf»i  iJ  lnm»  MMI  Bti 
LUA(B  arm.  hvir  im  m«i  n*w  to  to 
ntoffU*.  to  tUpm  MH  a MtocK  U— » 


MaunaHMi  hunhuhsm 


The  Essential 
Hotel  Guide 

will  next  appear  on 

29th  MAY 

For  advertising  opporuadhe.- 
please  eontae?: 

Leo  Ruickhie 

Finamial  1 irncs. 

One  -Snutliwiirk  Hi  iii;:L. 
Londnit  SF,  ( 1 ’ J 1 1 
Diteel  l .mc:  +44  AI:  I “1  S ' ’ -4 -1  ? >."* 
l av;  +44  Mi') 1 71  .S“.:  S'kS 


e/7/4  e/l  2 0/V* 

at  rum  mwr 

The  Beilry  ft  considered  to  be  the  brat  located  business, 
golf  and  leisure  Hotri  in  the  UK.  Le»uebiTuk»sfciTt  brnn/usl 
£SM O per  person  per  night  for  dinmx  bed  and  breakfast  including 
use  of  our  Leisure  Chib. 

The  Brabazon  at  toe  Belfry  is  now  open. 
Bookings  are  being  taken  now. 

Ryder  Cup  Venue  2001 
Wisbaw,  North  Warwickshire  B76  9PR  •- 
01675  470033 


Read’s 

Mallorca 

For  once  in  your  life  the  reality  will  exceed  expectation. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  houses  on  the  Island,  in  the 
heart  of  Bra  countryside  but  only  15  minutes  from  Palma. 

A unique,  luxury  hotel  with  20,000m1  of  landscaped  gardens,  indoor  and 
outdoor  pool  and  torrols  court,  and  restaurant  considered  by  the  experts  as 
one  of  the  best  In  all  Spain. 


PHONE  00  34  971  140262  OR  PAX  00  34  971  14  07  62 
J n ( e r n e f h 1 1 p : //w  w w . r e a d s h o ( e ( . c o m 
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BROCHURE  ORDER  FORM 


1 . London  Elizabeth  □ 

2.  Washboume  Court  Hotel  □ 

3.  RiberHall  Q 

4.  The  Narc  Hotel  □ 

5.  The  Crown  Hotel  □ 

6.  Mill  End  hold  □ 

7.  The  Leonard  □ 

8.  Draycott  House  □ 

9.  The  Clifton  Hotel  Q 


10.  The  Leonard  Residence 

11.  The  Apartment  Service 

12.  Blooms  Hotel 

13.  East  we  II  Manor 

14.  The  san  Roque  Club 

15.  Lake  Vrynwy 
16-  The  belfry 
17.  Reads  hotel 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Q 

□ 


{ Please  tick  the  appropriate  bo.x(es)  for  the  hotel  brochure/ s)  you  would  tike  to 

j receive.  Enter  your  own  name  and  address  and  return  by  post  or  fax  (address. 

| below).  Replies  must  be  received  no  later  than  24  April  1 999. 

1 Title:  - .Initial: ....'.....Surname: ; 

! Address: 


Daytime  telephone:, 


Postcode: , 

....Facsimile: 


Please  return  to 

WEEKEND  FT  ESSENTIAL  HOTELS  BROCHURE  SERVICE 
(Ref  (24/W99)  Upcott  Avenue,  Barnstaple,  EX3 1 1HN. 

Fax  No.  01271  328422 

^ Rmid  Tunc,  md  npy  bc»alKi>iCTpy»)g/QC?wJ</Fr  poito.  ardtiy.j^ci 
M3a  ^ i<)w 

bitwwlc.Bnbe,  Loodon®l«.  PIwc  tt±  ihfc  ha  iJ  yoo  do«X  wiih  to  nee ire  day  further  WWpnoCioji  rromifcFT 
Gnmp  aanpwiKS  appeuved  by  ibe  FTOmup  J. 

finamcialtewps 
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Coast  of  Maine:  This  cold  sea  and  tberodty  bottom  produce  the  finest  lobster  in  iheworid.  You  on*t  best  'em’  huh* 

Lobster  is  the  Maine  meal 

Nick  Haslam  acquires  a taste  for  getting  lost  among  strange  coves,  connecting  causeways  and  friendly  fisherfolk 


The  coast  of  Maine  is  just  230  >nfl«s 
long  as  the  crow  flies,  but  don’t  be 
fooled.  The  deeply  serrated  seaboard 
of  the  largest  New  England  state  has 
3,000  miles  of  shoreline  with  wooded 
islands,  hidden  coves  and  inlets 
stretching  far  inland . 

On  a perfect  summer  Sunday 
morning,  I had  driven  out  of  Blue 
Hill,  a small  village  of  pretty  clap- 
board houses  about  halfway  down 
the  Maine  seaboard  from  the  Cana- 
dian border. 

My  destination  was  Stonington. 
described  in  the  guide  book  as  a 
typical  lobster  fishing  port  lying  at 
the  end  of  a series  of  islands  con- 
nected by  causeways. 

I drove  across  a fine  old.  suspen- 
sion bridge  by  the  bright  blue  Egge- 
moggin  Reach,  where  a schooner  lay 
becalmed,  and  polled  in  at  a white 
timber  church.  A crowd  of  people  in 
their  Sunday  best  had  gathered,  hi 
the  shade  of  the  steeple,  a kilted 
bagpipe  player  sat  an  a low  wall, 
wrestling  with  pipes  which  gurgled 
plaintively.  . i 

“Darn  things,”  he  said  as  I came 
up  to  him  “They  always  give  trou- 
ble when  they  get  near  a church.'’ 
He  paused  briefly  to  pot  me  on  the 
right  road  and  then,  pipes  restored, 
led  the  procession  of  worshippers 
into  the  porch. 

I drove  on  over  a causeway  to 
Deer  Isle  and  after  winding  through 
rolling  pasture  and  woods  came 
down  to  the  village  of  Stonington, 
where  timber  cottages  stood  above  a 
wnaii  harbour  lined  with  jetties  and 
derricks. 

Moored  alongside  the  wall  in  the 
bright  sunshine  was  an  open  lobster 
boat  with  a fisherman  working  on 
the  traps  stacked  high  in  the  stem. 
“Not  fishing  today?”  1 asked  conver- 
sationally. 

“Nope,  no  fishing  on  Sundays  *tS 
after  Labor  day,”  he  replied  and 
went  back  to  his  work.  I had  been 
warned  that  the  fishermen  of  Maine 


are  not  exactly  profligate  with 
words,  so  having  gleaned  at  least 
that  piece  of  information,  1 thought 
it  prudent  to  press  on. 

At  the  southernmost  aid  of  Deer 
Isle  lies  Barred  Island,  a nature  pre- 
serve accessible  only  on  foot  at  low 
tide.  A path  led  through  woods  of 
lichen-covered  spruce  and  fir,  to  a 
strand  of  white  pebbles. 

All  ideas  of  having  a swim  were 
quickly  abandoned,  for  the  sea  was 
freezing,  and  never,  even  in  summer, 
gets  much  above  56°F  (UPC). 

Pulling  on  a sweater  despite  the 
strong  sun,  I walked  out  along  the 
strand  to  the  island.  A shrill  skirling 
ay  came  from  the  trees,  where  two 
ospreys  hovered  above  a large 


British  accent  “Keep  on  down  the 
road  and  you  can't  miss  it.  Cheerio!’’ 

Thirty  minutes  later,  discovering  I 
had  been  sent  more  than  10  miles  in 
the  wrong  direction.  I figured  that 
one  Englishman  too  many  had  asked 
him  the  way  that  summer.  What 
goes  around,  comes  around,  I 
thought  irritably,  and  beaded  home 
for  an  excellent  consolation  supper 
of  lobster  at  the  Blue  Hill  Inn. 

Next  day,  in  the  clear  light  of 
early  morning.  1 drove  east  along  the 
coast  bound  for  Christmas  Cove,  100 
miles  down  Route  One,  the  winding 
interstate  highway  which  follows 
the  entire  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
US. 

For  a day  I dawdled  through  some 


My  room  looked  out  over  a creek  filled  with  the  soft  light 
of  the  setting  sun.  Only  50  metres  from  the  verandah 
ospreys  were  noisily  nesting 


untidy  nest  Beyond,  in  the  dazzling 
light,  I could  make  out  an  archipel- 
ago of  wooded  islands  floating  on 
their  own  reflections  in  the  mirror- 
calm  sea. 

The  bay  was  dotted  with  sails,  for 
this  coast,  with  so  many  hidden 
anchorages,  is  a popular  cruising 
ground  for  yachts  from  as  far  away 
as  New  York  and  Boston.  Hie  map 
showed  Sunset  and  Sunshine  on 
opposite  rides  of  Deer  Isle.  Too  early 
to  catch  sundown  at  Sunset,  a small 
hamlet  of  houses  overlooking  a cove 
on  the  west  ride  or  the  island,  1 set 
off  in  search  of  Sunshine  on  a back 
road  across  the  island. 

An  hour  later,  irretrievably  list  on 
the  network  of  unsurfaced  tracks  in 
the  woods,  I waved  down  a battered 
pick-ap,  asking  the  driver  12  he  knew 
the  way  to  Sunshine. 

“I  most  certainly  do.  bid  chap,”  be 
replied,  in  a perfect  pastiche  of  my 


of  the  prettiest  coastal  towns  in 
Maine  where  yachts  and  schooners 
lay  alongside  jetties  in  harbours  that 
have  not  seen  much  change  in  the 
last  100  years. 

Keeping  a dose  eye  on  the  map,  I 
headed  south  and,  after  waiting  10 
minutes  or  so  for  a swing-bridge  to 
close,  drove  across  Rutherford  Island 
to  Christmas  Cove.  At  the  Coveride 
Marina,  my  room  looked  straight  out 
over  a creek  filled  with  the  soft  light 
of  the  setting  sun.  Only  SO  metres 
from  the  verandah  ospreys  were 
noisily  nesting  on  a navigation 
marker  set  in  the  channel. 

The  next  day  would  be  my  last  In 
Maine,  and  Mike  MhcheCL  owner  of 
the  Coveside,  arranged  a trip  on  a 
lobster  boat.  Next  morning  at  ll 
sharp.  Bob  Blanchard  nosed  the  Sea 
Smoke,  a powerful  30ft  launch  along- 
side the  jetty  below  the  Coveside. 
and  we  pulled  out  into  the  calm  bay 


where  brightly  painted  floats 
marked  the  lohster  traps. 

For  the  next  half  hour.  Bob  and 
his  assistant  Skip  worked  smoothly 
on  tiie  confined  deck  deftly  hooking 
up  traps,  and  removing  the  catch; 
they  baited  and  then  returned  the 
thick  meshed  crate  to  the  sea.  On  a 
good  day  they  might  harvest  more 
than  100  lobsters,  but  today  the  pick- 
ings were  lean.  Bob,  in  his  50s, 
showed  me  one  large  crustacean  and 
flipped  back  the  tail  carefully  to 
show  clumps  of  tiny  black  eggs. 
"This  is  a sponge  tail.”  he  said,  and 
dropped  it  back  into  the  water. 
“We’re  not  allowed  to  harvest 
females  so  as  to  protect  the  stock.” 

Seeing  the  many  hundreds  of 
floats  dotted  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  It  was  easy  to  understand  bow 
over-fishing  could  threaten  lobster 
numbers.  Bob,  shouting  above  the 
noise  of  the  engine,  told  me  that 
fishermen  in  Maine  were  struggling 
because  the  price  of  lobster  bad 
reached  new  lows  thanks  to  imports 
from  Canada. 

“But.”  he  said,  not  without  pride, 
"this  cold  sea  and  the  rocky  bottom 
produce  the  finest  lobster  in  the 
world.  You  can't  beat  ’em.” 

We  motored  back  into  Christmas 
Cove,  where  Bob  wanted  to  load 
more  traps.  Wishing  them  goodbye,  I 
dropped  off  at  the  jetty,  picked  up  a 
lobster  roll  from  the  Coveside,  and 
drove  slowly  out  towards  Route  One. 
Savouring  the  succulent  meat,  I had 
to  admit  that  Blanchard  was  right 
for  this  lobster  had  to  be  one  of  the 
best  1 bad  ever  tasted. 

■ Nick  Haslom's  visit  was  organised 
by  the  Discover  New  England  Infor- 
mation Service,  tel:  01732-742777;  +1 
302  828  3287  in  the  OS.  He  flew  with 
Iceland  Air  (tet  0171-388  5599)  to  Bos- 
ton, flights  from  £359  return  plus 
taxes.  He  stayed  one  night  in  Boston 
at  the  Midtown  Hotel,  tet  +1  617-262 
1000.  Hire  car  by  Thrifty,  tet 
01494-751  600  worldwide. 


□ RYANAIR,  the  European 
low  fares  airline,  has 
announced  sale  fores 
£29.99  (single  ticket)  to 
of  its  30  European 
destinations  across  seven 
countries.  From  Monday 
April  26  until  Thursday  June 
17, 1m  seats  will  be 
available.  The  special  offer 
includes  Ryanair's  four  new 
routes  to  Biarritz,  Dinard, 
Frankfurt  and  Genoa.  The 
Genoa  flights  will  be 
launched  on  May  20. 
Reservations  on  0541-568569. 

□ MARTIN  RANDALL 
Travel,  British  specialist 
cultural  tour  operator,  is 
planning  its  own  week-long 
music  festival  in  Venice  this 
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Ryanair  09.99  ticket  sale 
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November.  Top  performers 
of  renaissance  and  baroque 
music,  select  venues  (St 
Mark’s  cathedral  among 
them),  and  just  300 
participants,  so  the  concerts 
are  virtually  private  events. 
Cost  from  £1,690  (teL  +44 
0181-742  8355  for  details). 

□ CKRSRBREAK&  Pot  the 
kids  on  the  information 
superhighway  on  a one-week 
school  holiday  break  at 
Camp  Beaumont  (tel:  0171- 
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922 1234)  in  Staffordshire  or 
Norfolk.  As  wen  as 
swimming;  fencing  and 
abseiling,  they'll  try  out 
computer  animation,  setting 
up  an  internet  home  page  or 
filming  a documentary. 

□ ART  OF  THE  MATTER: 
Rafael,  luxury  hotelier  and 
art  patron,  has  published  its 
animal  Seven  Cities,  alushly 
Illustrated  guide  to  this 
year's  opera  performances 
and  art  exhibitions  in  New 
York.  Miami.  Bermuda. 
London.  Paris.  finfen.Rurfwi, 
Dflsseldort  Munich, 

Salzburg  and  Geneva.  Free 
to  hotel  guests  - and  to  FT 
readers  (tel:  0171-127  2225). 

D CUP  OF  GOOD  HOPE; 
Raring  for  the  America’s 
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Cup,  yachting's  oldest, 
hgginc  in  Auckland  late  this 
year.  Tailor  Made  Travel 
(tel:  01386-712050)  Will  build 
an  itinerary  around  the 
challenger  series,  starting 
from  £289  (plus  flights)  for 
three  nights,  including  an 
excursion  to  the  race  area; 
or  ask  them  about  seeing  the 
defence  early  next  year. 

□ EUROLOGY:  Yes,  we  take 
euros,  says  Hertz  rental  cars, 
which  has  just  won  the 
contract  to  supply  British 
Airways  Holidays  customers 
in  Europe,  Australia  and 
South  Africa. 

□.  GREAT  ESCAPE:  For 
those  who  can  take  only  a 
few  days  away  for  adventure 
holidays.  Explore  Worldwide 

(tel:  01252-760100)  offers  22 

short  breaks  which  provide  a 
chance  to  cHmb  Kilimanjaro, 
trek  in  Georgia,  sail  the  Nile, 
and  be  back  at  your  desk 
before  anyone  notices. 

Sooner  be  at  sea?  P & O 
introduces  four-  and 
seven-night  cruise  holidays 
to  European  ports;  caB 
0990-726726  for  brochures. 


□ MISS  YOUR  Q:  Alton 
Towers  theme  park  this  year 
extends  its  “virtual  queue” 
system  - when  queues  get 
too  long  on  its  Nemesis 

and  Oblivion  rides,  you 
pick  up  timed  tickets  and 
can  go  off  and  enjoy  yourself 
(teL  0990-204060  for 
information). 

D ALL  OUT:  Can  Be  Done 
(teL  0181-907  2400)  specialises 
in  holidays  for  people  with 
disabilities,  or  just  the  less 
agile.  Destinations  for  1999 
include  London  and 
Amsterdam,  Turkey, 
Disneyland  Paris.  US  and 
even  Thailand.  Managing 
director  Jackie  Scott  uses  a 
wheelchair  herself,  and 
knows  the  problems. 

□ HOLIDAY  FUNGS:  The 
La  Tomatina  fiesta  in  Bufiol, 
Valencia  province,  takes 
place  on  the  last  Wednesday 
In  August;  thousands  pelt 
each  other  with  ripe 
tomatoes  provided  by  the 
council.  Jersey's  Battle  of 
Flowers  takes  place,  more 
sedately,  on  August  12. 

□ BLUE  GUIDES:  Four  for 
the  price  of  three,  and  yon 
don't  have  to  buy  the  books 
all  at  once.  For  small  print 
teL  0171-242  0946. 

JofmWestbrooke 


A man’s  a man  for  all 
that  tartan  teaching 

Giles  MacDonogh  dons  a kilt,  crunches  a haggis  and  sinks  a whisky  or 
four  as  he  prepares  for  independence  by  learning  how  to  be  Scottish 


With  all  this  talk,  of 
independence,  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  recently  that 
my  bannocks  might  be  bet- 
ter buttered  in  Scotland  than 
in  an  ailing,  decadent 
England . 

But  how  would  a half- 
Irish,  half-continental  Euro- 
pean mongrel  fit  in  with  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  north? 
As  it  happened,  the  Rox- 
burghe  Hotel  in  the  Borders 
was  running  courses,  so  1 
put  myself  to  the  test 

I flew  to  Edinburgh.  A 
fierce  wind  blew  off  the 
Firth  of  Forth  and  up 
through  the  New  Town;  It 
was  accompanied  by  flurries 
of  snow  and  sleet  relieved  by 
showers  of  torrential  rain. 
This  was  perfect  training. 

I dropped  into  a bookshop 
on  Princes  Street  to  acquire 
a volume  of  Burns  and 
dipped  into  it  that  night  at 
the  Dubh  Prais  restaurant  in 
the  Old  Town. 

There  were  quite  a few  fel- 
low students  in  the  capital’s 
most  uncompromisingly 
Gaelic  restaurant  They  were 
mostly  Americans,  relaxing 
after  an  arduous  fitting  for  a 
McKlopstock  or  MacPoggioli 
kilt.  But  there  was  also  a 
French  couple.  Ah!  The  Auld 
Alliance  is  not  dead.  I 
thought  The  giri  spoke  good 
English,  while  a sceptical 
Older  man  hail  none,  anrj  no 
Scottish  either  “Qu’est  ce 
que  tu  dls?  Quo!?  Aggees? 
Comment  ferit-on  ga?” 


That  haggis  was  well  con- 
ceived. It  came  coated  in  oat- 
meal - to  give  it  a crunchi- 
ness it  otherwise  lacks  - and 
accompanied  by  a leek  and 
whisky  sauce.  Next  came 
“collops  in  the  pan”  with  a 
pickled  walnut  sauce.  Noth- 
ing works  better,  1 said  to 
myself  as  I buttoned  up  my 
coat,  than  an  intensive 
course. 

The  Geordie  who  drove  me 
down  to  Roxburghshire 
asked  if  I minded  staying  In 
a “temperance  hotel"?  I 
thought  with  relief  of  the 
bottles  1 had  acquired  at 
Edinburgh’s  best  Italian 
wine  shop,  Valvona  and 
Crolla. 

It  transpired  he  was  wind- 
ing me  up.  The  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe,  who  owns  the  epon- 
ymous hotel  and  56,000  acres 
of  farmland  around  it,  even 
bottles  his  own  whiskies, 
including  an  Orcadian  called 
Cal chou.  and  the  hotel’s  cel- 
lars were  not  exactly  barren 
of  cheerful  bottles  either. 

A visit  to  the  duke's  home, 
the  vast  and  palatial  Floors 
Castle,  was  doubtless 
designed  to  show  me  how  I 
might  aspire  to  live  were  I to 

abandon  my  British  passport 
for  a Scottish  one.  Then  I 
was  whisked  back  to  the 
hotel  to  meet  a piper. 

I was  not  looking  forward 
to  this.  My  views  on  Scot- 
land’s claim  to  musical  fame 
- although  not  quite  as 
unbuttoned  - are  similar  to 
those  described  by  Shylock: 
“When  the  bagpipe  sings  i’ 
the  nose  [they]  cannot  con- 
tain their  urine."  I could 
well  understand  the  instru- 
ment's martial  uses;  if  you 
heard  that  coming  over  the 
hill,  the  temptation  would  be 
to  turn  tail  and  run. 

Still,  my  tutor  managed  to 
make  a harmonic  noise  on 
what  appeared  to  be  a fright- 
eningly complicated  contrap- 
tion. I was  summoned  to 


blow.  I got  a pronounced 
nasal  drone,  but  was  unable 
to  elicit  anything  resembling 
a tune. 

I was  prepared  for  dinner. 
There  was  our  Mend  the 
haggis  which  Burns  thought 
such  great  shakes,  and  so 
greatly  superior  to  those  for- 
eign ragouts  or  fricass&es 
which  he  thought  would 
malm  a sow  sick.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  excellent  beef,  and 
sticky  toffee  pudding. 

There  was  wine  with  din- 
ner. bat  it  gave  way  to  a 
whisky  tasting.  Here  I might 
have  gained  foil  marks  as  a 
Scotsman,  as  I recognised 
the  first  three.  Only  the 
fourth  stumped  me  and  that 
was  the  Cafchou,  the  duke's 
bottling  from  Highland  Park, 
and  a rare  novelty. 

After  a night  sleeping  it 
off  in  a room  partly  heated 


Only  the  fourth 
whisky  stumped  mef 
and  that  was  Caldiou, 
the  duke’s  bottling, 
and  a rare  novelty 


by  the  logs  in  the  grate,  it 
was  my  turn  to  hurl  a real 
caber  in  the  company  of  a 
Scots  giant  in  kilt  - and 
T-shirt  He  disabused  me.  1 
had  thought  that  tossing 
logs  was  something  invented 
by  lumberjacks,  but  no; 
when  the  Scottish  kings 
robbed  the  volatile  Highland- 
ers of  their  claymores,  they 
opted  to  prove  their  strength 
with  anything  which  came 
to  hand  - bowls  of  porridge, 
clumps  of  heather,  rocks  and 
tree  trunks. 

The  trick  is  to  “flip”  the 
caber,  and  land  it  at  12 
o’clock.  I was  a failure.  E con- 
cluded that  an  anthropoid 
ape,  particularly  a gorilla, 
would  have  the  best  phy- 
sique for  the  job,  and  that 
was  all  the  consolation  1 
needed.  We  went  inside 
where  Archie  Hume,  the 
local  Kelso  tailor,  bad  been 
brought  in  to  fit  me  up  in  a 
kilt. 

Not  feeling  as  keen  as 
your  average  Hiram  P. 
McKlopstock,  I put  up  resis- 
tance. Hume  managed  to  dis- 
sipate this  a little  by  show- 
ing me  a County  Clare 
tartan.  The  Irish  have 
remained  true  to  the  territ- 
orial Idea. 

Originally  there  were 
fewer  than  half  a dozen  in 


Scotland,  with  colour  varia- 
tions dictated  by  the  avail- 
ability of  natural  dyes.  Then 
everyone  went  bananas  in 
the  last  century.  Now  some 
families  can  choose  from 
half  a dozen  different  pat- 
terns, and  if  the  Lord  Lyon 
approves,  every  McTom, 
McDick  or  McHarry  can 
have  one. 

So  I was  decked  out  in 
MacLeod  formal  wean  frilly 
shirt,  (fickle  bow  tie,  waist- 
coat with  shiny  buttons  (bot- 
tom one  undone),  bum- 
freezer  jacket,  white  socks 
with  tartan  flashes,  skean 
dhu,  black  brogues  - the 
works.  As  1 sat  down  I won- 
dered whether  Scotsmen 
received  any  training  on 
how  to  get  out  of  cars  or 
cross  their  legs.  Our  token 
Scotswoman  said  no:  “Boys 
don’t  care." 

We  broke  for  lunch,  then 
we  were  joined  by  Alistair 
Ferguson  who  was  going  to 
teach  me  shooting  and  fish- 
ing. We  packed  a rod  and 
shotgun  and  1 was  led  out  to 
a turbid  pool,  allegedly 
stocked  with  rainbow  trout 

It  felt  Hke  an  age  as  I slid 
up  and  down  that  muddy 
bank  while  the  snow  blew 
up  my  nostrils  and  my 
hands  turned  new  and  inter- 
esting shades  of  blue.  Ferg- 
uson praised  my  gathering 
technique,  but  the  trout 
were  not  taken  in.  They 
stayed  snug  in  their  weeds, 
clearly  convinced  it  was  a 
sassenach  on  the  other  end 
of  the  fly. 

It  was  time  to  shoot  the 
haggis.  Or  clay  pigeon.  If 
you  insist  Ferguson  didn't 
like  my  posture  and  kept 
muttering  about  bayonets 
and  ballet  while  I endea- 
voured to  keep  the  barrel  of 
a 7142b  gun  in  the  air.  I 
knocked  the  stuffing  out  of  a 
brace,  and  shattered  a clay 
rabbit  but  clearly  my  Cale- 
donian credentials  will  need 
time  yet 

Over  tea  Ferguson  took 
pity  on  me  and  arranged  to 
send  round  a woodcock  for 
my  dinner.  That  and  a bottle 
of  burgundy  went  a long 
way  to  restore  my  national 
pride. 

I should  not  give  op  hope. 
Burns  himmlf  said  as  much. 
“Now  a'  is  done  than  man 
can  do,  And  a'  is  done  in 
vain:  My  love  and  Native 
Land  fareweel.  For  1 maun 
cross  the  main,  my  dear.  For 
I maun  cross  the  main  " 

■ Giles  MocDonogh's  course 
costs  £170  a weekend.  Far  the 
next  opportunity,  tel: 
01573450331. 


HOTEL  LE  BEAUVALLON 
DISCOVER  A DIFFERENT  VIEW 
OF  ST  TROPEZ 

Discover  this  palace  buh  in  the  era  of  the  BeSe  £poqne,  which  has  been  entirely 
and  Imrarionsly  renovated,  and  overlooks  the  Bay  of  St  Tropes. 

Hotel  Le  BeauvaUon,  to  this  day,  has  kept  intact  the  charm  of  die  palaces 
of  the  Riviera.  Imagine  your  bedroom  with  hs  retrace  overlooking  4 hectares  of 
landscaped  gardens,  breath  taking  views  out  to  sea  and  Ruder  service  round  the 
dock.  Gather  ax  the  Beach  Chib  with  its  private  beach  or  on  the  greens  of  the  18 
hale  Golf  de  Beauv&llon.  Lunch  on  die  water  front  terrace  of  Tai  Pan  in  the  evening, 
dine  in  the  hotels  international  gastronomic  restaurant. 

Discover  Le  Beanvaflon  through  our  special 
new  promotion  -’Escapades  an  BeauvaUon* 
«-U  offering  3 nights  for  2 people  at  5,000ff  or 
1 jy  7 nights  for  2 people  at  10,000ff. 

UA  Le 

f Beauvali on 

tLJ  HOTEL  * VILLAS 
Reservation : 23  4 94  55  78  88 

Baic  de  Saint-Trope*  - Bcaimfloa-Grimaud  • 83120  Sainte  Maxime  - France 


financial  times 


Ups  and  downs 


TRAVEL 


of  a Bombay  day 

Adam  Hopkins  on  his  love  affair  with  a dense  and  bustling  city  - recently 
renamed  Mumbai  - where  people  still  come  in  the  hope  of  better  things 


in  the  days  of  old  colonial  India, 
you  could  stand  on  the  steps  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  building  in 
Bombay  and  look  straight  down 
the  road  in  front  or  you  clear 
across  the  peninsula  on  which 
the  original  city  stands. 

The  inquiring  eye  would  travel 
past  the  Flora  Fountain  - 
“designed  by  a committee,"  snif- 
fed the  critics  100  years  ago, 
though  she  looks  quite  full  of 
femininity  today  - and  on  again 
across  the  shining  waters  of  Back 
Bay  to  where  the  governor's  bun- 
galow can  be  discerned  as  a dis- 
tant flash  of  white  on  dark  green 
Malabar  Point. 

Plenty  has  changed  since  then, 
apart  from  the  implosion  of  an 
empire.  Bombay  has  recently 
become  Mumbai  - officially  at 
least  - and  the  trees  have  grown 
so  high,  the  city  so  dense  and 
busy,  it  would  never  occur  to  you 
this  place  once  afforded  a won- 
derful view. 

r lave  Bombay.  Despite  the  vast 
entanglement  of  slums,  despite 
the  gangster  wars  so  eagerly 
reported  in  the  Indian  press. 
Bombay  is  a city  of  people  who 
have  come  there  in  the  hope  of 
better  things.  And  they  aren't 
always  disappointed.  It  has  its 
ups  and  downs.  Some  say  it's  on 
a down  today. 

But  goodness,  how  it  buzzes 
even  so:  from  the  point  of  land 
where  King  George  V came 
ashore  in  1911  - later  equipped 
with  a monumental  "gate"  the 
size  of  a cathedral  - to  the 
nearby  skyscrapers  of  get-rich- 
quick  Nariman  Point,  the  modem 
financial  bub. 

And  all  the  way  up  the  penin- 
sula past  the  Towers  of  Silence 
where  the  Parsees  expose  their 
dead  to  the  vultures,  past  suppos- 
edly glamorous  Juhu  Beach,  not 
to  mention  the  throbbing  studios 
of  Bollywood,  and  on  and  on  to 
the  bustle  of  the  new  suburbs. 

it's  a city  that  makes  and 
remakes  itself  for  each  eventual- 
ity and  grows  by  leaps  and 
bounds  at  every  stage. 

But  stick  around  for  a while  at 


Information 

□ Adam  Hopkins  travelled  independently,  flying  Air  France  via  Paris. 
Tickets  available  via  Brightways  (fefc  0181-521  8888),  economy  return  £438. 
jfis  ground  arrangements,  made  by  Cox  and  Kings  {tefc  0171-873  5000), 
included  a day  in  the  new  ortng  of  fire  Obenu,  with  magnificent 

rivl  era-style  views  aver  Back  Bay  from  many  rooms,  including  Marine  Drive, 
Cbowpatty  Beach  and  Malabar  Point  Use  of  car,  driver  and  guide  would 
cost  EGO  a day  for  independent  travellers.  The  company's  16-day  Southern 
Trader  tour,  costing  from  £1,935  a person,  tnciudes  Mumbai. 

□ The  waft  described  hero  would  take  about  an  how  - or  a day, 
depending. 

Carrying  on  due  oath,  the  walker  wffl  find  more  entertainment  the 
municipal  Crawford  Market  (and  in  it  a fountain  designed  by  Rudyard 
KipGng’s  father,  gaudily  painted  by  the  market  authorities  to  the  despair  of 
city  conservationists.  The  art  school  run  by  Kipling  Snr  is  also  on  the 
route).  Beyond  again  comes  a clothes  market,  then  gold  and  saver  markets, 
cubnifBtiRg  In  the  hurdy-gurdy  brilliance  of  the  Mumbadevi  Temple,  buried 
hi  the  lanes.  Some  say  it  gave  its  name  to  Bombay /Mumbai.  Others  befieue 
tbe  name  comes  from  the  Portuguese  Bom  Bahia  or  Good  Bay. 

G Best  books  (available  cnty  In  tmEa):  ‘Bombay;  The  Okies  WHWn\  a targe 
work  by  Sharada  Owtvefi  and  Rabid  Mehrotra.  India  Book  House,  about 
1,500  rupees;  and  the  more  modest  ‘Fort  Walks*,  by  the  same  authors. 
Eminence  Designs,  386  rupees,  covers  the  area  touched  on  in  this  article. 


the  base  of  the  peninsula  that 
was  originally  a chain  of  islands 
- come  on  a stroll,  perhaps,  from 
the  steps  of  the  Asiatic  Society  - 
and  discover  a vast  array  of 
interesting  finds  still  to  be  uncov- 
ered. 

Start  the  walk  in  the  lush  gar- 
dens of  Homiman  Circle,  a genu- 
ine circle  as  elegant  as  anything 
in  Bath.  Here,  in  the  arcaded  side 
streets,  families  live  on  the  pave- 
ment. mothers  calling  the  chil- 
dren borne  to  an  evening  meal 
brewed  up  on  primus  stoves.  It 
remains  extraordinary  to  the  visi- 
tor that  a family  can  stick 
together  under  such  circum- 
stances. with  the  father  going  off 
to  work  as  neatly  dressed  as  if  he 
lived  with  all  mod  cons  beneath  a 
roof. 

Beyond  the  Circle  comes  tbe 
oldest  European  building  in  Bom- 
bay. St  Thomas's  cathedral,  built 
over  too  years  from  1718,  its 
Gothic  tower  diminishing  storey 
by  storey  towards  four  final, 
tiddly  pinnacles. 

Ashoka  trees,  trimmed  slim  as 


jMwnWrt ...  I 


What's  the  buzz?:  the  gate  offodia  from  the  Strand  rooftops 


larches  but  sacred  to  Hindus  in 
any  form,  grow  In  tbe  cathedral 
precincts.  Within  the  church 
itself,  the  empire  has  its  say  in  a 
permanent  exhibition  of  tombs, 
most  beautifully  carved. 

Here  is  Lt  George  Harris  Dick- 
inson of  the  engineer  corps 
whose  end  "was  occasioned  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  while  carry- 


duty to  His  King  And  Country". 
And  this  at  the  age  of  33.  For  a 
change  or  mood  take  a step  or 
two  along  Veer  Nariman  Road, 
20 0 yards  to  the  Flora  Fountain . 

You  will  find  here  banyan  trees 
and  fruit  stalls  set  out  in  the 
shade  beneath  the  glossy  foliage. 

Businessmen  and  women, 
mostly  in  European  clothes. 


You  wouldn’t  have  thought  they  could  do  it  in  the 
land  of  the  sacred  cowf  but  there  it  is  - McDonald’s  - 
with  Vegetable  Burgers  instead  of  Big  Macs 


ing  into  execution  with  charac- 
teristic zeal  the  works  upon 
which  he  was  employed".  He 
made  it  to  just  20  years  of  age. 

And  here.  too.  is  Lt  Col  Camp- 
bell whose  bravery  extorted  “an 
involuntary  eulogy"  from  “the 
inexorable  Sultaun"  (sic)  whom 
he  was  fighting,  before  he  per- 
ished “under  the  hardships  expe- 
rienced. in  tbe  discharge  of  his 


many  dramatically  handsome, 
gather  brown  paper  bags  or  fruit 
as  they  hurry  along  to  their 
appointments. 

Beyond  and  to  your  left  when 
you  reach  Flora,  you  could  carry 
on  and  over  into  the  area  of 
grand,  official  high  Victorian, 
with  the  soaring  tower  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  more  castle-like 
construction  of  the  Law  Courts. 


Both  buildings  face  the  grassy 
Maidan,  where  maybe  a dozen 
cricket  matches  will  be  in  prog- 
ress; no  wonder  the  TmTumc  do 
better  at  the  game  than  the 
English.  On  the  far  side  of  the 
patchy  greensward  is  a long  line 
of  stunningly  pure  1830s  Art  Deco 
blocks.  Is  there  anything 
remotely  comparable  in  scale  in 
Britain? 

But  on  this  occasion  we  turn 
hard  right  at  Flora  and  take  the 
commercial  trail  up  DN,  or  Dr 
DN,  Road.  It’s  a good  road,  this, 
since  it  features  high  Victorian 
business  building,  solid,  heavy 
stonework  but  with  fancy  pedi- 
ments and  gables  bursting  out, 
together  with  every  kind  of  com- 
mercial activity  you  can  think  of 
- the  sign  and  symbol  of  modem 
Mumbai. 

Banks  and  travel  companies 
occupy  the  grandest  buildings. 
But  here  is  the  Sterling  bookshop 
with  300,000  volumes  crammed 
into  a cranny;  and  tiny  busi- 
nesses occupying  every  comer  of 
the  upper  floors  of  lesser  blocks. 


Cwd  UMK toera 

-with  hundreds  of  little  name- 
plates at  street  level  to  tell  vou 
what’s  inside  before  you  creep  up 
file  dark  stairways. 

Outdoors,  beneath  the  arcades, 
it's  simply  a running  market  the 
whole  way,  a tremendous  con- 
trast with  the  -gravity  of  the 
buildings.  There  are  stamps, 
maps,  books  and  clothes,  more 
frmt,  dark  glasses,  track  shoes, 
sugar-cane  pressers  selling 
murky  juice,  at  least  three  clus- 
ters of  tepid-looking  pom- 
stalls. 

“What  would  you  like.  Sir.  jig 
jig  on  CD?” 

The  farther  up  you  go,  the  tat- 
tler it  gets,  with  one  or  two  build- 
ings growing  trees  from  roofs  and 
windows,  until,  wonder  of  won- 
ders. you  come  upon  a new 
McDonald’s,  the  pride  and  joy  of 
Mumbai’s  trendy  youth. 

You  wouldn't  have  thought 
they  could  do  it  in  the  land  of  the 
sacred  cow.  but  there  it  is,  all 
bright  and  cheerful,  with  Vege- 
table Burgers  instead  of  Big 
Macs,,  and  Vegetable  McNuggets 
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and  tbe  McAloo  Tikki 
Happy  Meal,  all  of  which  Q3\e 
engaged  the  pens  of  the  citys 
sardonic  newspaper  columnists. 

“Has  it  .improved  your  life.  , l 
ask  a lean  young  mao  in  jeans 
emerging  from  the  door.  _ 

“I  don't  know  about  life,"  he 
says,  pondering,  “but  my  stom- 
ach certainly  likes  it." 

Diagonally  across  the  traffic  of 
the  open  space  which  follows, 
there  rises  the  grandest  building 
in  all  Mumbai,  the  Victoria  Ter- 
minus, known  as  VT,  hub  of  the 
Indian  railway  system  - a vast 
domed  temple,  hugely  dignified 
but  seething  with  statues  and 
gargoyles,  filigree  stonework, 
arabesques  and  Saracenic  arches. 

Bach  day  VT,  and  nearby 
Churchgate  Station,  witness  an 
extraordinary  display. 

At  about  2L30  each  morning, 
there  arrive  by  train  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  what  look  like  mini 
miiir  chums  full  of  stacking  pans, 
each  churnlet  marked  with  aji 
impenetrable  code,  all  of  them 
containing  home-cooked  meals.  ’ 
Collected  by  food  porters  or 
dhabaioallahs  from  private 
homes  throughout  the  residential 
suburbs,  they  are  brought  down 
into  town  by  one  set  of  porters, 
sorted  at  VT  or  Churchgate.  by 
hand  and  eye.  without  the  benefit 

of  computers  . 

Then  they  are  repacked  on  trol- 
leys and  distributed,  often  with 
intermediate  resorting  on  to 
lesser  trolleys,  pit-pat  pit-pat.  all 
over  the  city,  by  other  gangs  of 
barefoot  porters,  to  every  office, 
shop  and  place  of  business;  no 
working  person,  anywhere, 
should  go  without  their  very’  own 
chapatis,  dal  or  curry.  , 

It’s  things  like  this,  involving 
manual  labour  and  mathematics, 
speed,  ingenuity,  sheer  unexpect- 
edness. that  speak  of  the  true 
India  and  true  Mumbai  - as  well, 
of  course,  as  the  thoroughly  mod- 
em McAloo  Tikki  Burger. 
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From  London-Luton  , 
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Tennis  clinic 

a “four  stars"  course  following 

in  the  footsteps  of  the  champions 

in  monte -Carlo 


The  Monte-CaHo  Country  Club  and  the  Monte-Carlo  Beech  Hotel, 
two  legendary  locations  welcome  you  to  an  unforgettable 
holiday  combining  the  best  of  tennis,  luxury 
and  quality  of  life. 

Course  duration:  4 days  and  5 nights 
7 600  FRF  per  person  in  a double  room 
For  reservation,  call:  (00  33)  4 93  28  66  66 


j? fC&iscjow  '-Inverness 

Malkinon.  - 
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KUONI 

Dream  holiday;  think  Kuoni 

Brochure:  08700  7458664  Fax:  01306  744222 
w.'vv.fu.1  oni.cauk  email;  sa'es.-Jfcuc.-ri-co.uk . 
Sales:  01306  747010 


Fly  direct  to 
Shanghai  from 

£449 

AR  HU**  Ubfact  to  naBoMlr.  UK  dcpttfsrc  tarn  Inrtoded. 
local  Ms  ouy  bo  popMi  K iffficttto. 


Voted  by  travel  agents  "Britain’s  Best  Longhaul 
Tour  Operator"  for  the  past  17  years 


PAY  FOR  ORE  WEEK,  SET  AN  EXTRA  WEEK 
FREE  AT  THESE  FIRST-CLASS  JAMAICAN 
RES0KI5  AND  TRAVEL  BOTH  WAYS  IN  STYLE... 
Half  Moon  14  worts  prom  £1420 
ROUND  HILL.  14  NIGHTS  FROM  £1473 
JAMAICA  INN  14  mams  from  £3050 

PRICES  INCLUDE  A ROYAL  JAMAICAN  OA&9 
OUTBOUND  FLIGHT  TDGEIHEH  WITH  A 
COMPLIMENTARY  UPGRADE  TO  ROYAL  JAMAICAN 
CLASS  OH  THE  RETURN  FLIGHT. 

ns«nMi  ■*« 


01244  897  111 


WmmcAs njr 
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(RANCH  AMERICA) 


THE  UK’S  PREMIER  RANCH 
HOLIDAY  SPECIALIST 
My  bdMre  Rm*  HeU*y*  *■  Atom. 
Htisi,  Wyeaftnfr  Cetatate  6 Tbps  ttt 
Hat  CtfHt  Brim  fir  WNta  RUo  Brtter 
WMmpatMmtmBtoMum, 
Wowing  ft  Meetsni  gg| 


il019236718glg 


IN»I3via:uaI 

SPECIALISED  TOURS 
WITH  CAR  & DRIVER 
also  Myanmar 
(Irrawaddy  Cruises), 
Sri  Lanka. 
Nepal  & Maldives 

01572821330 

MTO  XXOL  IMS 


GREECE 


CORFU 


Spachxmka-vBci  overtoddhg  the 
no,  &.  pod,  4pc  12.  Fcdh  to 
bMdL  MoM  tardea  ft  cook 
awl  Juty/Augud.  Contact  Greek 
axytart  taf  MR  other  beaflul 
pnpwta  to  too  Creek  bfondL 
M;  01717220722. 

E-fnafc  trfo&v50'fW**u»m 
www.vBcHBddAcdP 


BALEARICS 


HORSE  RIDING 


BEAUTIFUL 

FreeRein  Trails  ] 

Vfflas  unto  porta  to  Ibaa  ft  Majorca,  to 

unspan  locations,  most  Btaflert  The 

best  prepeitoa  amm 

Weries 

Horses,  routes,  baggage. 

Spanns  Chapters'  brochuia. 

RiOe  exc3.  with  friends/ 

Tat  0171  7280722 

family.  Stay  farms/inns. 

Email  Hoeytta-rentals^oin 

Tel:  01497  -S213S6 

BEAIJTOUL  HOUSES  & Mbs  wflh  pools 
91  me  mainland  ft  telanda  rt  Hydra, 
Spet&as,  Paras.  Syroa  Crete,  Patmos, 
Mytame,  SMMML  cwtu  ft  Puma.  The 
test  properties  are  to  me  Greek 
Chaplets'  brochure.  Tofc  Q17l  7280722 
Enrol:  lrtoOYtl3-fBrtab.com, 

MEDITERRANEAN 

best  private  holiday  houses. 

S wrrtrtflg  pode.  Household  saff  and 
cay  apte.  ITALY  MAJORCA  ft  STH 
PRANCE.  H tgh  seen*  avsfertlty 
RorteSrthartmdOiai  748 &118. Sarah 
Hutrtdnaon  0171  207  a&KL  Fa*  0161 
743  5894. 


SPAIN 

CbMPETA.  Costa  dd  Sal.  madam  8 
bedroom  cottage  or  fernasuc  rib  srth 
POOL  TeWax  0034  932  553432. 


ABALT  TRAVEL  LTD 
MeOMo-EdinbiBjrfj 
Tel  01  Jl  4732398 

WWW.fl-IIKKa09.eKII 


PROVENCE  ft  SAINT  TTOPEZ  vfen  ft 
■cteteuK  with  porta,  most  stated  ft 
vfiage  liausea.  Pitara,  St  Trapes, 
ede  DorKvk.  Gascony,  the 

Alpe  and  other  regions.  The  test 
prtpertw  are  In  French  Chapters' 
brochtn.  Teh  0171  7220722  ftnafc 
WoOtRwentelsxom 


AUSTRALIA 

ULTIMATE  AUSTRALIA,  Nbw  Zealand  4 
RL  Contort  die  true  spedabns  (or  the 
most  prtfeutonaJ  advice  and 
WMrtly  blared  itratirfea.  CM  to 
lecrtw  aw  bradiwBB.  Tteiel  Portlbla 
01884  762255  ABTA  V5732 
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ITALY 


Walk 
through 

Europe  _ 

•Independently  wjch  easy-to-toUow  route  booklets  and  a Route 
Manager  on  call. 

• Escorted:  highest  quality  walking  nips  in  Europe, 

ALTERNATIVE  Independent  from 
FlTRAVEL  GROUP  2259  a week 

01865  315663  SS^bs 

ATO1003 


TUSCANY  ft  THE  AMALFI  COAST 
V»aa,  EanrtKoaes  ft  apartments,  many 
wtt  pools,  mow  stated.  Tuscany, 
Umbrta,  Porttart  ft  Capri.  Rome. 
Ftoranoe,  VfereeA  The  test  prapwtee 
are  In  (he  Itafan  Chapters’  tsodxse. 
Tel:  0171  7280728  Emeit  Mfe«vBa- 
iwttfcoufti 


CRUISING 


MNA,  toe  lewd  rt  toe  Orient  Alow  our 
axperienoe  to  guide  you  to  your  choice 
of  patacas  safaris,  psardUea.  deserts, 
ertoes  of  the  Ral  ft  mourtafei  mtreaes. 
TB)  01604  234401.  ATOL  4817  ATO. 

SUPER  CRAFT.  te*»a  and  cuSural  lours 

of  Rajasthan  ft  Gqaral  for  smrt  gitWRs 

al  dtscemtnjf  travsSere.  Now  In  our  lOto 
yead  INDIA  LINK  01373  4S5890 


FRANCE 

mmwAdmn 

fetrxtsL,  AccBfHaxKte&m,  Taora, 
V^fflaJCorpcrate  Servsss 


croisk  and  Stay 
wrh  tot  uqst  luunaous 

CWSC  SHIPS  MS  IMS  FMST 

sssems  m the  qubbsow. 
wbubmim  ft  fab  east. 
<4  MSHtS  FROM  £3745. 
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Palatial 

remnants 

of  the  Raj 

Joe  Rogaly  discovers  roots  of  imperial  empire  alive 
’and  occupied  amid  the  grandeur  of  Calcutta 


TRAVEL 
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;If  you  are  serious  about  visiting 
^todia.  put  Calcutta  on  your  itin- 
erary. Dash  around  with  detenni- 
pation,  and  you  will  see  the  old- 
est remains  of  the  nearly 
forgotten  British  empire. 

1 will  be  a sojourn  relatively 
tree  of  the  tiresome  importuning 
popular  tourist  sites.  The  expe- 
dience is  as  evocative  of  histori- 
Jjal  roots  as  any  trudge  around 
JRoman  or  Greek  ruins. 
tjC.  The  difference  is  that  these 
^ much  younger  remnants  are  still 
Standing.  Thumping  imperial 
tiuiJdings,  set  in  prodigiously 
landscaped  gardens,  are  accom- 
'panied  by  mighty  barracks  and 
‘houses  of  government. 

M.  That  the  latter  constitute  the 
J^eat  of  West  Bengal's  Communist 
r ^administration  adds  to  the 
. piquancy  , of  the  tour.  You  quickly 

21.  .team,  from  any  Bengali  intellec- 
that  the  ministry  is  prag- 
itic,  the  economy  mixed. 

„ Today’s  figurehead  governor 
Occupies  the  200-year-old  Govern- 
r'tnent  House,  built  for  Lord  WeH- 
"esley  by  Charles  Wyatt.  The 
rarchitect  mimicked  a magnificent 
ritish  stately  home.  Kedleston 
in  Derbyshire. 

A century  later.  Lord  Curzon, 
.the  grandest  of  viceroys,  occu- 
pied both  - his  family  seat  and 
The  Calcutta  copy.  Today,  it  is 
Tmown  as  the  Raj  Bhavan. 

You  peer  through  the  gates, 
^across  the  gardens,  at  the  huge 
’columned  portico  in  the  braggo- 
t "Jlocio-classical  style  of  the  late 
- T8th  century. 

• It  is  at  once  grand,  noble,  pre- 
. tentious  and  arrogant.  As  a cer- 
tain Lord  Valentia  wrote,  inock- 
'jng  the  East  India  Company  that 
’had  initiated  the  British  presence 
“"'bn  the  sub-continent:  “I  wish 
■'India  to  be  ruled  from  a palace, 
not  from  a counting-house.’'  Pal- 


learn 


aces  in  Madras.  Lucknow  and 
Hyderabad  followed. 

If  you  do  not  speak  Bengali,  get 
your  guide  to  ask  the  driver  to 
cruise  slowly  past  the  Writers 
Building,  designed  by  engineers 
and  erected  in  1780.  Today , we 
are  told,  its  huge  red  brick 
expanse  accommodates  multi- 
tudes of  civil  servants,  serried 
ranks  of  clerks,  successive  filing 
cabinet  barricades. 

The  Victorians  favoured  Gothic 
structures  - such  as  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  built  in  1839,  and  the 
imposing  High  Court,  opened  40 
years  later.  There  are  plenty  of 
these  in  .Calcutta. 

You  can  attend  services  in  St 
Paul's.  The  one  we  visited  was 
packed.  It  looked  familiar,  save 
for  the  bare  feet  and  sandals  visi- 
ble below  the  hems  of  the  cas- 
socks. Memorials  are  set  in  the 
walls.  You  will  need  an  extra 
half-day  to  savour  such  finds. 

“Not  near  this  stone."  reads 
one,  “nor  in  any  consecrated 
ground  but  on  the  extreme  fron- 
tier of  the  British  Tmtign  Empire” 
lie  the  remains  of  two  young  men 
Treacherously  deserted  by  the 
Sikh  escort . . ."  and  attacked  by 
the  garrison  they  bad  been  sent 
to  command.  India  paid  dearly 
for  the  fort’s  uprising.  "The 
annexation  of  the  Punjab  to  the 
British  Rai  was  the  result  of  the 
war  of  which  their  insurrection 
was  the  commencement,”  says 
the  inscription. 

Reminders  of  the  presence  of 
that  Rai  are  scattered  around  the 
city  like  the  coins  and  o3  lamps 
on  Graeco-Roman  sites.  We  came 
across  one  in  an  unlikely  spot, 
the  Jain  temple,  ft  was  built  by 
Rai  Badridas  Bahadur,  a wealthy 
man,  jeweller  to.  the  governor. 
Today,  his  graven  image  sits 
under  a magnificent  cupola. 


Though  the  Iain  temple  was  built  by  Rai  Badrkbs  Baba  (far,  a wealthy  man  and  jeweller  to  the  governor,  its  floor  contained  a Victorian  tile 


plump  and  beatific,  looking 
directly  into  his  memorial,  his 
house  of  prayer.  His  pose  is  that 
of  a seated  Bengali  notable,  right 
leg  bent  to  reach  under  left  knee. 

Follow  the  line  of  sight  and 
you  see  through  the  palatial 
frontage,  studded  with  artefacts, 
into  the  holy  chamber  and  on  to 
an  ornate  alcove  in  which  sits  a 
resplendent  idol,  ankles  crossed, 
hands  relaxed  in  the  lap.  To  non- 
Jain  eyes  the  white  stone  figure 
resembles  a Buddha.  Wore  it  not 
for  the  moustache  on  the  ihce  of 
Rai  Badridas  Bahadur  you  would 
have  difficulty  telling  which  was 
the  object  of  worship  and  which 
of  veneration. 

The  floors  of  the  temple  are 
paved  with  intricate  patterns  of 
tiles.  It  was  here  that  we  lighted 
on  our  find,  a Gin  square  last 
seen  around  the  fireplace  of  a 
London  terrace  house  built  in  the 
1880s.  It  was  a common  purchase 


by  speculative  builders  of  the 
time. 

Some  Victorian  relics  are 
larger,  like  the  clanking  tram- 
ways, laid  down  after  1870.  Some 
are  nurtured  by  a special  bureau- 
cracy, part  of  the  municipality  of 
Calcutta.  It  recently  listed  200 


"Let  us  have  a building,  stately, 
spacious,  monumental  and  grand, 
to  which  every  newcomer  in  Cal- 
cutta will  turn." 

It  was  to  be  a history  lesson  in 
stone,  an  affirmation  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  mighty  Raj. 

The  edifice  was  completed  in 


It  is  at  once  grand,  noble,  pretentious  and  arrogant 
Thumping  imperial  buildings,  set  in  prodigiously 
landscaped  gardens,  accompanied  by  mighty  barracks 


buildings  as  heritage  sites  and 
called  for  a specialist  from  Lon- 
don to  advise  on  their  conserva- 
tion. 

Without  doubt  the  most  impos- 
ing of  them  all  is  the  Victoria 
Memorial  HalL  It  dominates  the 
city  skyline.  Lord  Curzon,  whose 
conception  It  was,  in  1901  said: 


1921.  In  a perhaps  conscious 
attempt  to  upstage  the  Taj 
Mahal.  Curzon  ordered  the  use  of 
white  marble.  Jt  was  brought 
from  the  quarry  that  had  sup- 
plied Shah  Jahan.  Magnificent  as 
the  result  assuredly  is.  the  older 
memorial  to  a Mughal  queen  is 
the  more  beautiful  of  the  two. 


But  we  are  in  Calcutta  and  we 
must  inspect  the  runner-up.  Take 
a fleeting  glance  at  the  marble 
statue  of  the  young  Victoria  by 
Thomas  Brock.  You  can  hardly 
miss  it;  it  stands  in  the  central 
halL 

Glide  selectively  round  the 
large  oil  paintings  in  the  gal- 
leries: you  are  in  the  presence  of 
an  important  collection  of  works 
by  European  artists  active  in 
India  between  1780  and  1830. 

Reserve  the  most  time  for  the 
drawings  and  watercolours  made 
during  years  of  early  growth  of 
the  city.  They  show  the  river, 
trading  vessels  arriving,  traders 
and  other  personages,  the  new 
imperial  buildings  marching 
along  the  river  banks.  “An  entire 
village  of  palaces,”  according  to 
Lord  Valentia. 

The  collection  includes  works 
by  Daniell,  Zoffany  and  other  dis- 
tinguished artists  of  the  time.  An 


lndo-British  trust  set  out  to  clean 
and  treat  everything  on  display, 
plus  further  works  in  store.  Its 
endeavours  proceed  at  a frustra- 
ting pace. 

The  queue  at  the  ticket  booth 
at  the  entrance  to  the  memorial 
contains  few  foreign  faces,  many 
Calcutta  couples  on  an  outing. 
Beyond  the  gates,  in  the  heat,  the 
real  Bengal  goes  about  its  busi- 
ness. 

In  1911.  George  V announced 
the  transfer  of  the  capital  of  Brit- 
ish India  to  the  specially  con- 
structed New  Delhi.  As  we  know, 
Lutyens  designed  the  govern- 
ment complex  in  that  great  city 
as  a statement  of  imperial  rule. 

It  seems  a long  time  ago.  On 
the  way  borne  we  read  that 
Mother  Teresa  may  be  canonised 
in  time  for  the  millennium. 

■ Travel  arrangements  were 
made  by  Oreaves  Travel,  teh 
0171-487-5687.  fax  0171-835  3489. 
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Jurek  Martin  marks  the 
retirementofthe 
greatest  ice  hockey 
player  of  all  time,  the 
stylish  and  incomparable 
Wayne  Gretzky 


It  was  a pretty  fancy  farewell  for 
a slender  38-year-old  guy  with 
No99  on  his  back  and  his  shirt- 
tail  hanging  out  on  one  side. 

Madison  Square  Garden 
rocked,  the  New  York  Times  gave 
him  equal  billing  with  the  war  in 
Kosovo,  even  down  to  an  edito- 
rial, and  Michael  Jordan  called 
in.  In  Canada,  where  he  was 
born,  a prime  minister  led  a 

nation  in  appreciation. 

Going  out  with  an  affectionate 
bang  must  be  the  dream  of  every 
great  sportsman,  and  Wayne 
Gretzky  deserved  it.  It  so  hap- 
pens there  are  two  other  Ameri- 
can household  sporting  names, 
John  Elway  and  Cal  Ripken  Jr, 
both  also  just  short  of  40,  to 
whom  last  Sunday's  celebrations 
must  have  held  more  than  pass- 
ing interest. 

But  first  to  Gretzky,  the  best 
player  ice  hockey  has.  seen.  He 
holds  every  offensive  record  of 
consequence,  most  by  huge  mar- 
gins, including  894  regular-season 
goals.  93  more  than  Gordie  Howe, 
a Canadian  predecessor,  and 
1,963  assists  (that  is,  passes  to  set 
up  goals  by  others),  851  more 
than  Paul  Coffey. 

Only  one  other  player,  Mario 
Lemieux  In  1989,  came  within 
sniffing  distance  of  200  points  in 
a season,  whereas  “The  Great 
One"  - Gretzky's  universal  sou- 
briquet - managed  it  four  times. 

More  than  the  numbers,  he  did 
it  with  style.  Neither  big  nor 
especially  fast,  Gretzky’s  art  was 
to  be  able  to  see  everything  that 
was  happening  on  the  ice.  In 
front,  alongside  and  even  behind 
him.  half  a second  before  any- 
body else. 

His  vision  could  make  average 
team-mates  better  and  the  good 
ones  exceptional.  When  his  sup- 
porting cast  was  right,  respond- 
ing to  his  baton,  as  it  was  with 
the  Edmonton  Oilers  from  1983  to 
1989.  his  orchestra  made  sublime 
music. 

Often  ice  hockey’s  noises  have 
been  discordant.  At  one  level  the 
sport  has  been  commercially  suc- 
cessful. and  now  has  teams  in  the 
Sunbelt,  far  removed  from  the 
game's  frozen  northern  roots. 

But  it  has  never  quite  broken 
through  as  a leading  television 
sport,  which  is  where  the  big 
money  lies,  mostly  because  the 
fast-moving  puck  is  too  difficult 
to  follow,  except  in  slow  motion 
replay. 

Ice  hockey  has  also  experi- 
enced times  when  the  thugs 
seemed  to  rule  the  ice  and  when 
the  fans  came  to  arenas,  it 
seemed,  principally  to  see  fists 
flying.  The  influx  of  fast-skating 
talent  from  Scandinavia  and  the 
former  Soviet  bloc  has  taken 
some  of  the  needless  violence  out 
of  the  game,  but  it  always  threat- 
ens to  return. 

Gretzky,  however,  floated 
above  all  this  for  20  years.  Like 
Bobby  Charlton  in  soccer,  he  was 
hardly  ever  penalised  and  never 
retaliated.  He  was  joyous  in  vic- 
tory and  polite  in  defeat,  a rink- 
rat  to  the  last,  enjoying  the  com- 
pany of  team-mates.  He  never 
complained  that  his  side  for  the 
last  three  years,  the  New  York 
Rangers,  was  simply  not  good 
enough  to  provide  him  with  a 
final  championship. 

But  here  is  the  interesting 
thing.  In  retiring,  Gretzky  never 
conceded  that  his  skills  had 
declined  to  the  point  where  he 
could  no  longer  play  effectively. 
After  all.  he  was  named  most 
valuable  player  in  last  season's 


TENNIS 


Time  for  some  serious 
modelling  on  day 

John  Barrett  reports  on  British  efforts  to  improve  youngsters'  ail-surface  skills 


One  of  the  boys:  Wayne  Gretzky  with  New  YoA  Rangers  team-mates  at  his  last  practice  session  MoanMAP 

ICE  HOCKEY 

Great  One  skates 
into  immortality 


All-Star  game.  He  merely  said  he 
bad  decided  it  was  time  to  go. 

Occasionally,  superstars  exit, 
like  Gretzky  did,  with  a final 
game.  Everybody  knew  in  1948 
that  it  was  Don  Bradman’s  final 
cricket  Test  (he  was  out  for 
nought),  and  in  1961  that  it  was 
the  last  at-bat  for  the  "Boston 
slugger",  Ted  Williams  (who  hit  a 
home  run).  But  they  were  the 
exceptions. 

Most  stars  go  out  in  the  rela- 
tive quiet  of  an  off-season,  either 
after  trying  to  play  long  after 
their  skills  have  deteriorated,  as 
with  the  incomparable  Willie 
Mays  in  baseball,  or  sometimes 
when  they  are  still  on  top. 

Nobody  knew  definitively  in 
advance,  for  example,  that  Mich- 


ael Jordan's  championship-win- 
ning shot  would  prove  his  last 
basket,  or  that  Sandy  Koufax 
would  simply  stop  pitching  at  the 
age  of  30  when  he  was  easily  the 
best  in  the  game. 

Which  brings  us  to  Elway  and 
Ripken.  Elway  is  in  the  public 
eye,  selling  cars  and  meeting  vis- 
iting Chinese  prime  ministers, 
but  what  all  Denver  wants  to 
know  is  if  their  Bronco  quarter- 
back win  be  back  to  try  for  a 
third  straight  Super  Bowl  - 
something  Elway  is  considering 
In  private. 

The  Ripken  case  is  more  poi- 
gnant because  it  is  being  played 
out  for  all  to  see.  The  iron 
man  of  baseball,  who  did  not 
miss  a game  for  nearly  18  years. 


saw  his  father  die  a week  before 
the  season  opened  and  now,  obvi- 
ously in  pain  with  a bad  back, 
can  neither  hit  nor  field  the  bafi. 
Last  Tuesday,  he  was  placed  on 
the  disabled  list  for  the  first 
time. 

Logically,  neither  Elway  nor 
Ripken  needs  to  keep  playing, 
unless  driven  by  another  goal  - a 
third  title  for  Elway,  3,000  hits  for 
Ripken.  Both  would  be  Inundated 
with  offers  to  move  into  coaching 
and  management,  especially  Rip- 
ken, whose  Baltimore  Orioles  are 
in  a sorry  state. 

But  letting  go,  and  knowing 
when  to  go.  is  never  easy.  As 
Gretzky  implied,  nothing  beats 
the  smell  of  the  grease  paint  or 
roar  of  the  crowd. 


He  looked  prosperous  as  he  slid 
from  behind  the  wheel  of  his 
Rolls-Royce  to  shake  hands  with 
ns.  Nicola  Pietrangeli,  carrying 
his  65  years  lightly,  was  on  his 
way  to  Join  Prince  Albert  at  the 
annual  ATP  Tour  Awards  Gala  at 
Monte  Carlo’s  Sporting  Club,  the 
occasion  when  the  players  hon- 
our their  own. 

One  of  the  backs  being 
scratched  this  year  was  that  of 
the  absent  Pete  Sampras,  Player 
of  the  Year  for  the  sixth  time,  a 
record.  I wondered  how  Pietran- 
geli felt-  watching  the  video  of  a 
rather  inadequate  speech  of 
acceptance  by  Sampras  ,■  whose 
tally  of  major  successes  still 
lacks  a French  championship,  a 
title  the  Italian  won  twice,  in 
1959  and  1960. 

No  more  artistic  a player  than 
Pietrangeli  has  ever  graced  the 
courts,  and  his  three  victories  in 
Monte  Carlo  in  the  1960s  bring 
back  very  happy  memories. 

Yet  the  young  gladiators  in 
action  at  the  Republic  National 
Rank  Open  in  Monte  Carlo  this 
week  paint  on  a rather  different 
canvas.  They  all  play  with  mus- 
cular power  and  relentless 
aggression,  largely  from  the  back 
of  the  court.  The  game  on  clay 
has  certainly  changed,  but  why? 

First,  the  equipment.  Rackets 
have  altered  out  of  all  recogni- 
tion since  the  1970s,  and  the  balls 
are  now  more  varied  than  they 
used  to  be.  Aluminium  and  steel 
were  the  first  materials  to 
replace  wooden  rackets;  now  it  is 
graphite,  boron  and  titanium. 

The  effect  of  these  lighter, 
stronger  materials  has-been  to 
expand  the  . range  of  shots  players 
can  produce.  Easier  to  wield  and 
much  more  powerful,  today’s 
larger-headed  rackets  encourage 
fast  serving  and  fierce  ground- 
strokes,  heavy  with  wristy  top- 
spin. 

Grips  have  moved  from  tradi- 
tional eastern  to  western  and 
semi-western.  Forehands  are  hit 
with  an  open  stance,  while  many 
backhands  are  two-handed. 
Because  it  la  tough  to  volley 
against  these  fierce  drives  play- 
ers stay  back  and  hit  outright 
winners  from  the  baseline. 

Over  the  past  45  years,  and 
with  one  or  two  notable  excep- 
tions , British  men  failed  to 
acquire  the  necessary  clay  court 
skills  because  they  spent  too 
little  time  as  juniors  competing 
on  the  surface.  Britain’s  women, 
though,  have  enjoyed  outstand- 
ing success. 

The  problem  facing  British 
men  is  one  which  Patrice  Hage- 
lauer,  the  British  Lawn  Tennis 
Association’s  new  development 
officer,  is  determined  to  solve. 

“We  must  have  more  practise 
and  competition  on  clay  among 
the  younger  age  groups  - boys 
under  11  to  under  14.”  he  says. 
“You  have  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary technical,  tactical  and  men- 
tal skills  at  a young  age  so  that 
they  become  instinctive.* 

He  is  absolutely  right.  Watch- 
ing Tim  Hgnman  in  action  this 
week  as  he  was  beaten  6-7  64  7-5 
by  Fernando  Meligeni  of  Brazil,  It 
was  apparent  the  British  Nol 
was  stiff  not  quite  sure  how  to 
play  the  crucial  points.  Although 
this  was  probably  the  best  clay 
court  match  Henman  has  played, 
it  was  Meligeni  who  instinctively 
came  up  with  the  right  shots  dur- 
ing the  tense  closing  stages. 

As  Henman  said  afterwards:  “1 


know  mv  game  on  day  is  hun- 
dreds d omes  better  than  it  has 

bfgn.  but  I can  stiff  be  a little 

impatient.  You  just  can  t take 
reckless  risks." 

For  most  of  the  match  it  was 
an  admirable  performance  with 
courageous  recoveries  in  the  first 
find  third  sets.  Henman  showed 
much  improved  technical  compe* 
tence  from  the  back  of  the  court, 
patience  in  some  long,  fierce  ral- 
lies; quick  movement;  and  the 
confidence  to  wait  for  the  right 
moment  to  attack. 

Bis  volleying  coups,  too,  were 
wen  timed  and  usually  success- 
ful. Yet  there  is  always  the  suspi- 
cion that  in  the  crunch  he  will 
fail  simply  because  he  is  still 
operating  at  the  conscious  level, 
not  the  instinctive  one. 

The  Dunlop  Fort  ball  in  use  at 
Monte  Carlo  did  not  help  Hen- 
man’s natural  serve  and  volley 

'You  have  to  acquire 
the  technical,  tactical 
and  mental  skills  at  a 
young  age  so  they  are 
instinctive’ 


game,  either.  “It’s  the  same  ball 
they  used  in  Barcelona.  It's  very, 
very  heavy,"  said  Henman.  “Fin- 
gers crossed  for  a couple  of  ligh- 
ter bans  in  the  next  few  weeks." 

He  will  have  his  wish  at  the 
Italian  Open  in  Rome  and  at  the 
World  Team  Cup  in  Dilsseldorf. 
At  both  events  the  French  Open’s 
Roland  Garros  ball,  slightly 
gmaTiw  and  much  faster  through 
the  air,  will  be  used. 

hi  losing  6-2  6-2  to  Jifi  Novak 
this  week,  British  No  2 Greg 
Rusedski  also  looked  ill  at  ease 
on  clay.  T.ifrp  Hnnman  he  suffers 
from  lack  of  experience  on  this 
surface  during  his  formative 
years. 

What  is  the  LTA  doing  to 

HOW  TO  PUNT  IT 


Never  teSem  what  you  lean  ki 
newspapera.  aspertaBy  <w  toe  spots 
pages.  IMS  recently,  when  Arsenal  were 
beaten  by  Manchester  United  in  the 
sort-finals  of  toe  FA  Cup,  my  1998-99 
stock  bets  had  been  sloping  up  welL  I 
had  stood  to  win  some  reaBy  big  bananas. 
Perhaps!  sffl  wS.  . / 

Bat  I mid  haw  saved  myself  some 
anguish  if  t had  cowed  my  FA  Cup 
states  on  Arsenal  wtti  an  insurance  bet 
on  U&tctwstBT  UnSsd  at  foe  quarter-final 
stage  when,  quite  surprising,  the  odds 
agatet  the  Manchester  dub  winning  the 
FA.  Cop  were  briefly  pushed  out  to  an 
abenvtiy  generous  6-1. 

The  only  reason  United's  odds  were  5-1 
at  mat  late  stage  mbs  because  the  soccer 
. writers  had  decided  the  dub  was  no 
longer  ready  trying  to  win  the  FA  Qv- 
Afegedty.  manager  Alex  Ferguson  was 
concentrating  on  winning  the  European 
Cup  and  toe  Eng&i  league  competitions, 
and  (Ed  mt  want  to  risk  injury  to  players 
by  nointaMng  too  broad  a hunt 

In  other  words,  darned  the  scribes, 
United  were  most  untttfy  to  reach  the  FA 
Cup  eerri-frete.  Surprtstogty  for  someone 
of  my  sophistication,  I tofi  for  this  theory, 
and  <Hd  not  Invest  a cent  on  (hero  at  5-1. 

(Mar  and  wiser,  I made  no  such 
(restate  (Ms  week  when  Bayern  Munich 
entertained  Dynamo  iter  in  (he  second  leg 


We  are.  dare  I say  it.  in  Jeremy 
Clarkson  territory,  taking  a look 
at  what  the  target  readership  of 
Loaded  magazine  would  aspire  to 
if  there  was  something  over 
£60,000  spare  in  the  bank  account 
waiting  to  be  mopped  up  by  a 
thoroughly  off-beat  (and  muscu- 
lar.) purchase. 

Apart  from  a bank  balance  of 
City  trader  proportions  any  wan- 
nabe boy  racers  would  probably 
also  need  access  to  a disused  air- 
field to  exploit  the  twin-turbo- 
charged potential  of  the  Venturi 
300  Atlantique  to  the  fuff. 

Given  those  prerequisites  what 
can  a buyer  of  this  little-known 
French  supercar  expect?  For  day- 
dreaming whiz-kids,  the  Venturi 
immediately  takes  the  eye  with  a 
vaguely  Ferrari  lookalike  appear- 
ance. 

First.  let’s  get  under  the  bon- 
net Turn  on  the  ignition  and  the 
engine  burbles  gruffly  and  then 
races  away  at  an  irritating 
2,400rpm.  It  soon  settles  down  to 
a more  disciplined  idling  engine 
speed  of  about  l.OQOrpm. 

Driving  through  London's 
traffic-clogged  West  End  on  a 
grey  afternoon  proved  something 
of  a challenge.  The  drilled  metal 
clutch  and  brake  pedals  grip  the 
shoes  well  but  the  oversum  throt- 
tle pedal  was  sticky  and  the 
travel  was  short.  A relaxed  drive 
in  town  was  difficult  to  achieve 
at  first. 

However,  the  vented  disc  brake 
system  is  well  able  to  bring  the 
beast  to  a halt,  as  I found  out 
later  os  some  twisting  country 
roads.  Strangely,  the  brakes  do 
not  feel  as  strong  as  you  would 
expect  Maybe  this  is  because  the 
brake  pedal  travel  itself  is  long 
and  its  action  soft. 


MOTORING 


This  one  should  impress  the  Loaded  set 

Even  though  it  has  some  disconcerting  foibles,  Ivor  Williams  enjoys  the  power,  polish  and  exclusivity  of  a French  supercar 


Veirttiri  Atlantique  looks  not  dissimilar  to  a Ferrari,  high-quality  construction  and  plenty  of  power  for  Formula  Or»e  aspirants 


Visibility  was  mostly  excellent 
helped  in  the  sleet  by  the  wide 
sweep  of  the  huge  single  Bosch 
windscreen  wiper.  However, 
there  is  a somewhat  restricted 
view  for  the  mandatory  glance 
over  the  right  shoulder  for  take- 
off and  overtaking. 

The  802bhp,  V6  engine  should 


satisfy  any  customers  aiming  for 
eventual  Formula  One  status. 

It  is  very  flexible  - especially 
useful  in  town  - and  in  part 
made  up  for  the  heavy  clutch. 
However,  the  slightly  slower 
automatic,  whtch  develops  a 
respectable  210bnp,  would  be  my 
preferred  choice  for  town  driving. 


Steering  is  very  precise.  One 
cause  for  concern  Is  that  if  the 
accelerator  Is  depressed  aggres- 
sively when  you  attack  a tight 
comer  the- rear  axle  win  stutter 
disconcertingly.  With  no  ABS 
you  could  derail  the  car  if  you 
pushed  it  too  far. 

The  handling  generally. 


though,  is  predictable,  the  ride 
supple  and  balanced,  although 
the  suspension  rumbles  on 
uneven  surfaces  at  low  speeds. 

This  particular  model  featured 
a carbon-fibre  moulded  dash- 
board with  surface  lattice  texture 
but  you  can  have  plain  old  bun- 
walnut  if  you  wish. 


Stone-coloured  leather  domi- 
nates the  cabin,  which  is  light 
and  airy.  You  feel  cosseted  and 
important  - which  is  probably  as 
it  should  be,  having  parted  with 
more  than  £60,000  for  the  turbo- 
charged model. 

The  point  is  you  are  paying  for 
exclusivity.  You  ore  Individual  in 
this  car;  the  company,  based  in 
Nantes,  makes  only  150  care  a 
year.  You  can  specify  mid-grey, 
black,  burgundy,  cream  or  dark 
blue  for  the  Interior.  There  are  12 
standard  colours. 

The  white-faced,  retro-look 
instruments  are  easy  to  read  and 
glow  eerie  orange  at  night.  How- 
ever, I had  to  translate  the  speed- 
ometer’s kilometres  into  miles 
per  hour. 

While  the  driving  position 
suited  me  well,  the  seat  may  be 
too  low  for  some  drivers.  The 
steering  wheel  is  not  adjustable. 

The  seats  hugged  me  well,  but 
a four-point  harness  would  have 
held  me  steadier  than  the  stan- 
dard inertia  reel  set-up.  And  the 
big  handbrake  lever  is  too  close 
to  the  driver  - it  might  have 
been  better  mounted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  transmission  tunnel 

The  remote  release  for  the 
boot,  accessible  only  with  the 
door  open,  is  Dear  the  drivers 
right  elbow.  The  engine  compart- 
ment release  - the  slatted  alu- 
minium engine  cover  glides  up 


improve  the  situation?  So  Ear 
there  are  only  eight  European 
clay  courts  is  Britain,  plus 
another  1 19  of  the  American  type 
which  is  slightly  faster  but 
resists  frost  better. 

The  argument  has  always  been 
that  the  British  climate  makes 
European  clay  courts  impracti- 
cal, with  a season  only  a few 
weeks  longer  than  grass.  But 
why  not  convert  some  of  our 
existing  indoor  centres  (there  are 
44  now  open  and  10  more  in  the  - 
pipeline)  to  French  clay?  Indeed, 
why  not  build  netv  indoor  clay 
court  centres? 

Philip  Sandilands.  the  LTA’s 
director  of  facilities,  sees  this  as 
a top  priority.  "We  plan  to  build 
an  additional  250  clay  courts  over 
the  next  five  years,  some  of  them 
indoors."  he  says.  “The  West 
Hants  Club  has  been  completely 
redeveloped  as  our  leading  clay 
court  centre  for  tournament^. 
The  new  Gosling  Stadium  at  Wel- 
wyn Garden  City  will  have  four 
indoor  clay  courts  and  others  are 
planned  at  county  centres  and 
centres  of  excellence." 

These  developments,  excellent 
as  they  are,  will  take  time.  In  the 
meantime,  why  not  buy  a club  in 
the  Barcelona  area  where  there 
are  always  many  international  . 
players  passing  through,  and 
make  it  the  LTA's  training  HQ 
for  leading  players? 

The  skills  needed  to  win  on 
clay  are  fundamental  to  success 
on  any  surface,  as  Henman 
reminded  us  this  week.  “Look  at 
the  way  the  Spanish  guys  have 
come  up.  I think  it’s  much  easier 
to  adjust  your  game  from  playing 
on  clay  to  play  the  quicker  sur- 
faces. rather  than  the  other 
way." 

This  will  be  music  to  Hage- 
lauer's  ears.  “We  must  develop  a 
competitive  structure  on  clay  so 
that  we  get  greater  numbers  of 
juniors  who  understand  instinc- 
tively how  to  win  on  the  sur- 
face," he  says. 

Let  us  hope  someone  up  there 
is  listening. 


at  toer  European  Cup  semi-final,  having  . 
drawn  3-3  In  bleakest  Kiev. 

Since  last  September  I have  backed 
Bayern  to  win  the  European  Cup  at  various 
prices,  storting  at  16-1.  By  Wednesday 
morning,  toe  day  of  their  second  match 
against  Dynamo  Kiev,  they  were  as  short  ' 
as  13-8  tavourttes  to  win  me  cup.  • 
Juvefous  were  7-4,  Manchester  United  3-1 
and  Kiev  - supristogfy,  in  view  of  their 
latent  pugnacity  and  hunger  for  success 
on  the  wider  European  stage  - were  oat  ' 
with  toe  washing,  at  8-1. 

So  as  not  to  have  my  fingers  burnt  a 
second  time,  1 put  a tagm  saver-bet  on 
Dynamo  Kiev  at  those  odds,  (thus 
approached  Wednesday  night's  match  in  a 
slate  of  etouSencs,  rtroost  tysteria.  for  l 
was  guaranteed  an  eventual  European  Civ 
profit  of  satisfactory  dimensions  - whether 
Bayern  or  Kiev  reached  toe  final. 

Curiously,  among  big  UK  bortunaktag 
foms  the  best  odds  in  mid-week  against 
Manchester  IWted  winning  at!  three 
competitions  (European  Cup,  FA  Cty  and 
English  Premiership)  were  toe  same  as 
those  (*joted  against  Dynamo  Kiev  winning 
the  European  Cup  atone:  8-1  at  Coral. 

Other  bookies  were  quoting  as  ittfe  as 
6K-1  against  the  Manchester  side  winning 
the  treble.  Rotten  value,  or  what? 

Michael  Thompson-Noei 


hydraulically  - lives  in  the  front 
boot.  Another  neat  touch:  the 
petrol  cap  is  covered  by  an 
almost  invisible  flush  flap  to  the 
corner  of  the  rear  offside  window. 

Despite  the  Venturi’s  foibles, 
most  notably  axle  tramp  and  soft 
brake  pedal  action,  there  are  no 
real  rough  edges  on  this  car.  The 
body  is  of  an  advanced  composite 
and  aluminium  construction 
bonded  to  a wonderfully  stiff 
steel  chassis. 

The  Venturi  is  also  put 
together  extremely  well.  The 
quality  of  construction  is  truly 
classy,  (again  as  you  would 
expect  in  a car  of  this  cost;. 

The  company  describes  the 
Venturi  as  a “two-seater  sports 
GT,  it’s  practical  - you  could  use 
it  every  day.  it  doesn’t  feel  enor- 
mous on  the  road,  it  doesn’t 
intimidate  you.  We  see  it  as  a 
sports  car  with  touring  capabili- 
ties." 

I agree.  The  Venturi  does  not 
intimidate  you  and  will  thrill  you 
once  you  have  made  its  acquain- 
tance. 

That  said  it  is  a moot  point 
whether  its  undoubted  supercar 
cachet  makes  it  worth  the  extra 
you  would  have  to  pay  compared 
with  models  in  the  TVR  range 
(the  new  Tuscan  Speed  Six  with 
sfimJar  performance  costs  around 
£38.000)  or  the  Chevrolet  Cor- 
,a  cheaper  and 
extremely  enticing  alternative. 

" of1  (F1  Concessionaires  are  oi 
36-38  Queen  s Gate  Place  Mews, 
SW7  5BQ.  Tel:  017J-58J 
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■ AMSTERDAM 

DANCE 

Het  Mnziefcttieater 

■Tet  31-20-551  8911 

U La  u Human  Steps  the  Canadian  dana 

^ ^company  in  “Salt*;  Apr  26,  27.  29 

EXHlBrnOMS 
-S>  RWomuseum 

J*  31-20-673  2121 

,Tte  Roattnq  Worto.  Japanese  scroll  paintings  from 
the  Kumamoto  Museum  of  Art  to  Jun  13 

j'StaMjk  Museum 

,Tet-  31-20-5732911 

HwwxtBdeIijk.nl 

David  Sate:  major  survey  at  the  New  York-based 
contemporary  artist  comprising  sound  40 
..ranrasses  and  Featuring  the  multimedia  diptychs 
and  trtptychs  that  made  Ns  name  In  the  1980s; 
from  Apr  24  lo  Jun  13.  then  touring 

JOPBIA 

Jteflieifanils  Opera,  Het  Muziektheater 

Tel:  31-20-551  8911 

.OteBo:  by  VhiH.  Conducted  by  Carlo  Rfea  in  a 
staging  by  Klaus  Michael  Grite,  with  a cast  led  by 
..Vladimir  Bogachov;  Apr  25,  28 

■m  BALTIMORE 

JDPERA 

BaJtknore  Opera  Company,  Lyric  Opera  House 

Tet  1-410-625  1600 
, wwwJmfttnwfeoff6r3.com 
-Andrea  Chenier  by  Giordano.  Conducted  by  Marxi 
Armiaato  in  a staging  by  Bernard  Uzar,  Apr  24,  25. 
^ 28, 30 

*ey 

* ;■  BARCELONA 
'exhibition 
^flnseo  Picasso 

Tel:  34-3-319  6310 

, Raoul  Dufy  1877-1953;  retrospective  bringing 
'-together  150  works  including  paintings,  drawings, 
Jtonts.  ceramics  and  fabrics,  loaned  by  public  and 
■'private  collections  worldwide.  The  show  concludes 
-with  a display  at  the  Museu  Tfextfl  i d'ldumentaria, 
'which  focuses  on  toe  artist’s  relattonshlp  with  toe 
,texfie  industry  of  Lyon;  from  Apr  30  to  Juf  fl 

■ BEIJING 

.DANCE 

j'EriAflton  Centra  Theatre 

• The  Royal  Bafet  toe  British  company  presents  a 
vo  Bala  Programme,  with  toe  Orchestra  of  toe  National 

Bate)  of  China  conducted  by  Andrea  Quton; 

^.Apr  28,  29 

• The  Royal  Baflet  Romeo  and  Jufiet,  in  Kteneth 
MacMillan's  staging  with  designs  by  Nfetabs 
Georgians.  With  the  Orchestra  erf  toe  National  Baflet 
of  China  conducted  by  Anttaa  Qrtnn;  Apr  30 
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■ BERLIN 

EXttiBmON 
Neue  Nationilgalerto 

Tet  49-30-2660 

Max  Emst  (1891-1976):  robospecthe  of  the  German 
Surrealist;  to  May  30,  than  transferring  to  Kfenich 

■ BONN 

EXMBmOHS 

Kmst-  raid  AussteJtungstnfle  der 
wmoesrepwMK  uerascuaixi 

Tet  49-228-917  1200 
wwwJati-tonade 

• Composition  on  toe  table:  btaacfta  musical 
inSaflaflon  by  Tosfvo  bat  to  Jrti  12 

• Museu  National  de  Arte  Anflga,  Lisbon:  this 
latest  In  .toe,  museum's  "Great  Coflections"  series 
toads  visitors  through  sewn  centuries  of.  Portuguese 
art  and  history.  The.  200  works  on  display  include 
palnttogs,  sculptures  and  drawings,  as  wefl  as 
objects  made  in  Portugal's  porcelain  factories  and 
gold  workshops;  to  Jrt  11 

■ CHICAGO 

CONCERT 

Orchestra  HaN 

Tet  1-312-294-3000 

mvw.chicagosyrnptiony.org 

NHK  Symphony  Orchestra:  conducted  by  Charles 

Dutoft  In  works  by  GubafcfuOna,  StbeBus  and 

Prokofiev,  with  vioRn  soloist  Sarah  Chang;  Apr  27 

EXHH&THN 

Chicago  CoHnral  Ceatar 

Tel:  1-312-744  6630 

^ Landmarks  of  New  York  and  Chicago:  display  of 
„150  photographs,  cteebrating  some  of  toe  most 
Important  buflcSngs  in  boto  ctoes;  to  May  30 

;■  COPB4HAGEN 

* EXMBITlOffS 

^ Loaisiaaa  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  ttomtabaek 

' Tet  45-4919  0719 
n wwwJoutsiarB.dk 

. Henri  Cartier-Bresson:  Europeans.  Previously  seen  &1 

* Parts  and  London,  this  show  brings  together  185 
works  ranging  across  too  photographer’s  career 

’ from  toe  1B30s  to  toe  presort;  to  Jun  B 
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Herto  Matisse;  Foir  great  collectors.  Brings  together 
works  from  what  were  once  toe  greatest  private 

T coBections  of  Matisse’s  art  The  show  was 
* organised  jointly  wtto  too  HermtiagB  Museum  in  SL 
~ ffattsbug.  where  ft  opened  lad  yean  to  Mgy  24 

EDINBURGH 

EXHIBmON 

Royal  Scottish  Academy 
.,  Tet  44-131-624  6200 

\ 173rd  Arena!  ExhBSffion:  panting,  sculpture  and 
' architecture,  indixSng  works  by  three  Academicians 
who  fled  h 1998  - Alberto  Morrocco,  David 
’! McClure  and  Janies  Mditosh  Patrick;  from  t>p(  24 
^lown  ■ 

--m  FLORENCE 

\ CONCERT 
. Teatre  Crimranto 

wwwjmggkif&artinow 
v waefimir  Ashkenazy,  recital  by  “ WOf1® 

. by  Schwnana  Ravel  and  Rachmaninov; 

-'Apr  25 

OPERA 

Toatro  Comunate 

Tat  39-055-211158 

www.maggtofior&ntnoxMi 

The  Queen  d Spades  by  TchaScovsky.  Conducted 

bySemyonfticrt(OvtoastagingbyL8vDotfin.ina 


The  British  Royal  Ballet  arrives  in  Baling  on  Wednesday;  above,  Darrey  Bussell  in  MacMillan’s  ‘Romeo  and  Juliet* 


co-production  wflh  Netheriands  Opera  and  Op&a 
National  de  Paris;  Apr  24, 27,  29 

■ FORT  WORTH 

EXHBfTlONS 
Kbnbefl  Art  Mnseum - 

Tet  1-817-3328451 
www.ktmbeOstag 

• Gifts  of  toe  NOe:  Ancient  Egyptiai  Faience. 

Brfcgs ^togetoer  mier  200  works,  todxfiig  statueOes 
of  kings,  gods  aid  animals,  ranges  over  5000 
years.  Includes  works  borrowed  from  pitofic  and 
private  colections  in  the  US  and  Europe;  to  Apr  25 

• Matisse  and  Picasso;  A Gentle  Realty.  More 
than  100  paintings,  sculptures  and  drawings  on 
loan  from  cotiecttans  around  toe  worid  make  up  this 
first-ever  exhtofflan  devoted  tothe  reta&onship 
between  toe  two  great  modernists;  to  May  2 

■ HOUSTON 

EXMBmON 

Museum  of  Hne  Arts,  Houston  (Tet  1-713-639 
7300)  zed  Codomprewy  Arts  Mfsaan  (Tat 
1-713-284  8251) 

Art  at  Work:  Forty  YBars  of  too  Chase  Manhattan 
OoBectlon.  Display  of  77  works  which  together  chart 
toe  major  movements  in  postwar  American  and 
European  art  Organised  flrtjnoiogeafiy,  toe  show 
at  toe  Museun  of  Fine  Arts  Includes  works  by 
Crdder,  KeCa  and  Beuys,  while  toe  Contemporary 
Arte  Museum  features  artiste  of  toe  1980s  and 
1990s,  Including  BasqtJat.  Gragg.  Lichtenstein  and 
Sherman;  to  May  2 

OPERA 

Hoestea  Graod  Opera,  Wortham  Center 

Tet  1-713-227 2787 
wwwJtgo.com 

Resurrection:  worid  premiere  of  Tod  Machovar’s 
new  opera  set  to  Tsarist  Russia,  into  a libretto  by 
Laura  Harrington.  Patrick  Summers  conducts  a 
staging  by  Braham  Murray,  with  designs  by  Simon 
HEglett;  Apr  25,  28 

■ LONDON 

coficsrrs 
Barbican  Hal 

Tet  44-171-638  8891 

• Artattoe  auf  Nans:  tv  ft  Strauss.  Conceit 
periocroaica  conducted  by  fflehard  ffidoxt,  with  a 
cast  includng  soprano  Christina  Brewer.  The 
programme  Is  completed  by  tiw  composer’s  music 
tor  "Le  Bougeois  Gentitoomme";  Apr  27 

• English  Chantoer  Orchestra:  conducted  by  Pad 
Goodwin  to  works  by  Ravel  and  Mozart,  aid  in  toe 
worid  premiere  of  a new  worit  by  Kakhuma,  with 
shakuhachi  sototsi  Richard  Slagg;  Apr  28 

• London  Symphony  Ontoestre:.ainditoted  by 
Msttetov  Rosbopovich  in  woks  by  Tchaikovsky, 
Prokofiev  and  Shchedrin,  wtih  vtoDn  sokjfci  Uadm 
Vengerov;  Apr  29 

• Pterido  Domingo:  zarzuela  concert,  with  toe 
Orchestra  oftoe  ftoyai  Opera  House  conducted  by 
Mgoeil  Roa.  soprano  AWioa  Ar«a  aid 
mezzo-soprano  CaSta  Dta  Apr  25 

Rival  Festival  KaB 

T».  44-171-960  4242 

• BBC  Symphony  Orchestra:  conducted  by  Sir 
Chafes  Mactaras  and  featuring  toe  Enesco  String 
Trio  in  works  by  David  Bedford,  Tippett,  Britten,,  end 
Walton:  Apr  24 

• BBC  Symphony  Orchestra:  conducted  by  Manyn 
Brabbins  to  works  by  Ades.  Maxwell  Dairies,  and 

: BMwfefle;Apr  29 

EXHHHTtONS 
Barbican  Art  Battery 

Tet  44-171-638  8891 

New  Art  for  a New  Ba:  Malevich's  Vision  of  toe 
Russian  Avant-Garde.  84  paintings  and  48  works  on 
papa  w loan  from  toe  State  Russian  Museum.  St 
Petersburg.  These  works  were  drawn  from  tod 
revolutionary  Museran  of  Artistic  CUture,  established 
In  1919  as  toe  first  museum  of  modem  art 
tocbditewwte by Chagafl.  Keretiwkyafld 
Rodchenko;  from  Apr  30.ta  Jun  27 

National  Gatiery 

Tet  44-171-839  3321 

• Orazia  Gertitieschl  at  itw  Court  of  Chariest 
first-ever  ralrospecttee  of  the  17to  century  tiafien 


\ 


painter,  friend  to  Caravaggio,  aid  Court  Painter  to 
Charles  L Includes  a group  of  works  from  toe 
Queen's  House  In  Greenwich,  sold  after  the  king's 
execution  and  never  seen  together  since;  to  May  23 

• Portraits  by  Ingres:  Images  o(  Epoch.  40 
paintings  and  50  (tarings  by  the  19to  century 
French  painter,  includes  major  loans  from  museums 
in  Ranee,  the  US  and  elsewhere;  to  Apr  25 

• Rogfer  van  der  Weyden:  toe  20  snviving 
printings  attributed  to  toe  15to  century 
Nstoeriandtah  artist  are  mostly  too  fragie  to  travri. 
The  National  Gallery  has  five,  and  these  are 
supplemented  by  two  from  the  Gufcentoan  in  Lisbon 
and  two  from  the  Getty  In  CaDfbmia  for  this  show, 
which  celebrates  toe  800th  anniversary  of  his  bfrto; 
to  Jul  4 

National  Porbatt  Gafiery 

Tet  44-171-3060055 

IHris:  Portals.  Works  by  toe  Pre-RaphaeBe 
painter  and  portraitist  induefing  Ms  paJnttogs  of 
Ruskfn,  Lflfie  Langtry  and  Gtedstone;  to  Jun  6 

Qoeeote  GaBny 
Tet  44-171-839  1377 

The  King's  Heacfc  organised  to  coincide  with  the 
350th  anniversary  ri  toe  regfctoa,  tote  biographical 
exMifita  brings  together  images  of  Chartes  I Iran 
aO  stages  id  his  life;  to  May  3 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts 

Tet  44-171-300  8000 

VasSy  Kavfinsky:  Watefcotoure  and  other  Works  on 
Paper.  Consists  of  140  works  on  papa  spanning 
toe  whole  of  the  artist's  career;  to  Jid  4 

Tate  GaBery 

Tet  44-171-887  8000 

Jackson  Pollock:  seen  fast  in  New  York,  this  major 
retrospective  of  the  Abstract  Expresatontef 
comprises  around  80  paintings  and  drawings  drawn 
tnxn  major  pubOc  and  private  coflections  wortdwtoa; 
to  Jun  6 

OPERA 

English  National  Opera,  London  Cofisem 
Tet  44-171-632  8300 

• Mefistofete  by  Boito.  Conducted  by  Other 
von  DahreSnyf  In  a new  sta^ng  by  bn  Judge; 

Apr  27,  29 

• Samete:  Rosemary  Joshua  sings  toe  fflte  role  bi 
Robert  Careen's  protection,  conducted  by  Hany 
(ticket:  Apr  24,  28.  30 

Sadler's  Wetis 
Tet  44-171-863  8000 

The  Royal  Opera:  Pad  Bunyan,  by  Benjantin  Briftea 
Staging  by  Francesca  Zarabeto.  conducted  by 
Rktoanf  Hteknx  (replaced  by  Chris  "WlKs  on  A|x  2TY, 
Apr  24,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30 

THEATRE  ' 

Atony  Theatre 

Tet  44-171-389  1730 

Plenty;  by  David  Hare.  Revival  of  toe  1970s  classic, 
(fractal  by  Jonathan  Kant  and  starring  Cate 
Biaichatt 

BreMcan  Theatre 

Tet  44-171-638  8891 

The  Winter's  Tale;  by  Shakespeoe.  RSC  staging 
(Srected  by  Gregory  Doran  and  designed  by  Robert 
'Jones.  The  cast  is  led  by  Anthony  Sher 

Coraady  Theatre 

Tflt  44-171-369  1731 

Suddenly  Last  Sommer  by  Tennessee  WXIams. 
Directed  by  ifean  Madras.  WRh  SheSa  Gish,  Rachel 
WBfezaridGEtadBuUa 

Lyric  HaroraevsmHi 

Tet  44-161-7412311  . . 

The  Dispute:  by  Ptetra  Marivaux,  in  a translation  by 
Nefl  Batietl.  wtw  also  drods 

National  Theatre,  CuOesloe 

Tet  44-171-928  2252 

• Steep  Wtft  Mfc  new  play  by  Hotrf  KurelsW. 
(fireeffld  by  Anthony  Page  with  a cast  led  by  Pomy 

Downie  and  Jonathan  Hyde 
•'  The  Wot  by  Nick  Darke,  New  work  by  toe 
Oomisft  playwright,  to  a coHonxtecfion  between 
Kmehigh  Theatre  and  toe  National  Theatre,  (Greeted 
by  Mke  Shepherd 


Tet  34-91-435  4240 

Kurt  Schwitters  and  toe  Spirit  of  Utopia:  paintings, 
drawings,  collages  and  photographs  by  the  German 
want-game  artist,  from  the  period  1918-1947. 
hefudes  loans  from  the  Sprengel  Museum  in 
Hanover  aid  private  (reflections,  Indudng  that  mads 
by  otters  son;  to  Jun  27 

■ MONTREAL 

EXMB1T10M 

Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Tet  1-514-285  1800 
wwwjrAemOcmxgg 

Monri  at  Gfverrty:  22  printings,  produced  during  the 
test  20  yearn  of  toe  artlsrs  Me,  loaned  tv  the 
MusSs  Marmotten  in  Parts;  to  May  9 

■ MUNICH 
cancans 


Tet  4969-54818181 

• Eunpean  Brass  Band  Championships;  Apr  24 

• Munich  PhHharmortic  Orchestra:  conducted  by 

Gerd  Albrecht  in  woks  by  Sibelius  and  Alan 

Pettersson;  Apr  30 

• Prague  Symphony;  conducted  by  Leos  Svarwsky 
in  works  by  Rimsky- Korsakov,  Chapin  and  Rsvai, 
with  piano  soloist  Rudolf  Buchblnder,  Apr  28 

SfHSmON 

Hass  der  Ktnst 

Tet  4969-211270 

Art  Across  Borders;  Classical  Modernism  from 


National  Thsatre,  Lyttelton 

Tet  44-171-928  2252 

The  Forest  by  Alexander  Ostrovsky.  Adapted  by 
Alan  Ayckbourn  and  (firected  by  Anthony  Page,  wtto 
a cast  incfcx&ig  Michael  Feast,  Frances  de  la  Toir 
and  Michael  Williams 

National  Theatre,  airier 

Tet  44-171-928  2252 

• Candida:  Bernstein's  musical,  in  a new  version 
(greeted  by-John  Crird  and  Trevor  Nunn  - - 

• Trofius  and  Crasslda:  by  Shakespeare.  Trevor 
Nunn  and  John  Crtid  dta$  toe  cast  includes 
Sophie  Okonedo,  Peter  de  Jersey  and  Roger  ADam 

Ptccadaiy  Theatre 

Tet  44-171-369  1734 

The  Birthday  Party;  by  Harold  Pinter.  Directed  by 
Joe  Hatmston,  with  a cast  led  by  Timothy  West  and 
Prunefla  Scales 

VaodevBe  Theatre 

Tet  44-171-836  9987 

The  Memory  of  Water  by  Shelagh  Stephenson. 
Directed  by  Tarry  Johnson  and  designed  by  Sue 
Rummer.  With  Alison  Steadman  and  Stela  Gonet 

■ LOS  ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy  Ctaamtier  PavOoa 

Tet  1-213-365  3500 
www.hpd8.01g 

Los  Angeles  PtiBhamonic:  conducted  by  Alan  GSiert 
In  works  by  Bernstein.  Buggies,  John  Wttams,  and 
Copland;  featuring  David  Bieidentoal  on  bassoon; 

Apr  24,  25 

EXHIBITIONS 
J.  Pairi  Getty  Human 

Brassaf:  The  Eye  of  Paris.  Retrospective  comprising 
140  works,  whfcfi  coincides  with  the  100th 
omhersoy  of  toe  photographers  birth.  Dubbed 
“toe  eye  of  Paris*  by  Henry  MBer,  Brassa 
celebrated  toe  city  in  photographic  series  inefudng 
“Pols  by  Mpm”.  Origtoated  hi  Houston,  toe  show 
wfli  transfer  to  Washington;  to  Jul  4 

Liw  Angeles  County  Mnsana  of  Ait 
Tet  1-2136576000 
wwwJacma.org 

Vhn  Gogh's  Van  Goghs:  Masterpieces  from  toe  van 
Gogh  Museum,  Amsterdam.  Display  of  70  paintings 
on  loan  (tiring  the  period  of  tin  Dutch  museum's 
renovation;  to  May  16 

■ MADRID 

EXHBfllON 


Ctizame  to  Ttogusiy  and  world  Art  as  seen  tan 
Switzeriand.  Display  of  the  (reflection  made  by 
Swiss  recluse  Josef  Muller  (1887-1977],  which 
combined  European  modernism  with  classical 
antiquities  and  pre-Colombian  art;  to  May  30 

■ NAGOYA 

EXHBmtM 

Nagoya/Boston  Mason  of  Hne  Arts 
wwwjiagoya-bostotLorJp 

Mona,  Ram  and  the  fanpresskxrist  Landscape:  tote 
Inaugural  Show  at  the  new  museum  comprises 
more  than  80  examples  id  landscape  painting  in 
19th  century  France.  Key  works  include  “Brainste&lc 
(Sunset)*  (1891)  by  Monet  aid  Van  Gobi's  “Houses 
at  Auvera*  (1690);  to  Sep  26 

■ NAPLES 

OPERA 

Teatre  <9  San  Carta 

Tet  39-081-797  2331 

fl  Barbiere  Cl  SMgfla:  by  Rossini.  Gabriele  Ferro 
conducts  a staging  by  Ffflppa  Crivefa,  with  a cast 
ted  by  L»  Mud*  Apr  25.  28,  30 

■ NEW  YORK 

CONCBir 

Avery  Ftafeer  Hall,  Lincoln  Carter 

Tat  1-212-8755030 
www.Bncohcenhr.org 

New  York  Phttoarmortic:  conducted  by  Cofln  Davis  In 
toe  workl  premiere  of  James  MacMNan's  “The 
World's  Ransoming',  with  English  turn  soloist 
Thomas  Stacy.  The  programme  is  completed  by 
Bruckner’s  Symphony  No.  9;  Apr  24 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim  Museum 

Tet  1-212-423  3500 
www.guggenheim.org 

• Jim  Dine:  Walking  Memory.  1959-1989.  More 
than  100  woiks  make  up  this  survey  of  the 
American  artist,  tedudrig  photographs,  paintings 
and  performance  pieces;  to  May  16' 

• Picasso  and  the  War  Yeas  1937-1945:  more 
than  75  paintings,  sculpture  and  works  on  paper,  to 
Mays 

Metropolitan  Mus&hh  Of  Art 

Tet  1 -212679  5500 
wwwjnetmuaeum.org 

• 18th  Cen&xy  French  Drawings  In  New  York 
Collections:  highlgtits  of  a century  of  codecting, 
featuring  100  ndstandtog  examples  by  59  artists 
'nefcxing  Watteau  Boucher  and  Fftgonard;  to 
Apr  25 

• Picasso;  Painter  and  Sculptor  In  Clay.  Seen  test 
year  at  London's  Royal  Academy,  this  show  brings 
together  175  ceramic  works  by  Picasso,  mostly 
created  between  1947  and  1962;  to  Jun  8 

• The  Treasury  of  Salto  Francis  at  Assisi:  around 
70  masterpieces  of  medtaval  and  Renaissance  panto 
painting,  gold,  textiles  and  manuscript  Aantoations, 
are  Joined  by  30  loans.  Includes  pivotal  works  in 
toe  development  of  the  early  Renaissance  art;  to 
Jun  27 

WbBney  Musaam  of  American  Art 

Tet  1-212-3272801 

The  American  Certify:  Art  & Ciiture  1900-2000. 
Mtenniai  celebration  featuring  more  than  1,200 
works  and  fiflng  toe  entire  museum.  Presented  to 
two  parts,  toe  first  of  which  concerns  the  first  half 
of  the  centuy,  including  works  by  photographer 
Alfred  StiegiHz  and  painters  including  Edward 
Hopper  and  Jxkaon  Poflock.  Accompanying  the 
show  is  a programme  presenting  more  that  200 
woks  at  American  cinema;  to  Aug  22 

QPBIA 

New  York  City  Opera,  New  York  State  Theater 

Tet  1-212-8705570 
wwwjrycopm.com 

• Intermezzo:  by  R.  Strauss.  New  staging  by  Leon 
M$or,  wtto  sets  by  Andrew  Jackness  and  costumes 
by  Martha  Mem.  Conducted  by  George  Manahan; 
Apr  24 

• Madama  Butterfly:  by  Puccini  Conducted  by 
Gtedo  Johannes  Rumstadt  In  a staging  by  Mark 
Lamas  first  seen  to  November,  with  sets  by  Iflchad 
Yaargai  and  costumes  by  Constance  Hoffman; 

Apr  24 

THEATRE 
Betascn  Theatre 

Tet  1-212-2396200 

rang  Ftound  toe  Moon:  adaptation  by  Oiristopher  Fry 
of  Jean  AnouSh’s  1950  comedy,  storing  Toby 
Stephens;  opens  Apr  28 

Brooks  Atkinson  Theatre 
Tet  1-212-307  4100 

The  iceman  Cometh  by  Eugene  O'Nefl.  Howard 
Davies  directs  a cast  led  by  Kavtn  Sparey 

Cede  Theatre 

Tet  1-212-239  6200 

Not  Abort  Nightingales:  by  Tennessee  WHBams. 
Directed  by  Trevor  Nunn  and  starring  Coin 
Redgrave 

Etoel  Banymare  Theatre 

Tet  1-212-2396200 

Amy's  View;  by  David  Hare.  Directed  by  Retort 
Eyre  and  starring  Jurfi  Dench 

Gtanercy  Theatre 

Tot  1-212-777  4900 

Ashes  to  Ashes:  by  Harold  Pinter.  Karto  Refcz 
(firacte  Undsay  Duncan  and  David  Stretoatoi 

Longecre  Theatre 
Tat  1-212-239  6200 

The  Gershwins'  Fascinating  Rhythm:  revue 
catenating  toe  songs  of  George  and  ba  Gershwin, 
directed  by  Mark  Lamos;  opens  Apr  25 

Lycam  Theatre 
Tet  1-212-239  6200 

The  Lonesome  West  by  Martin  McDonagh,  rflractad 
by  Garry  Hynas;  opens  Apr  27 

Marqefs  Theatre 
Tet  1-212-3074100 

Annie  Get  You-  Gum  Peter  Stone's  revival  of  bring 
Baton's  musical  is  Greeted  by  Gradate  Daniete,  and 
stars  Bernadette  Peters  and  Tom  Wopat 

Music  Bn  Theatre 

Tob  1-212-239  6200 

Ooser  by  Patrick  Marber.  Cast  induces  Natasha 
Richardson,  Rupert  Graves,  Anna  Frier  and  Ctaran 
Hinds 


■ PARIS 

BOfflmONS 
Grand  Patels 

Tet  33-1-4413  1730 

Un  ami  da  C&tanne  et  de  Van  Gogtt  le  docteur 
Gachat  (1828-19091-  ExMation  devoted  to  toe 
doctor  and  painter  who  was  a friend  to  Ctoanne, 
Plsaro,  Monto  art  Renob  as  weU  as  to  Wan  Gogh, 
who  lamousty  spent  toe  last  weeks  of  hb  8fe  wtto 
Sachet  to  Auma-aur-Otee;  to  Apr  28.  then 
transferring  a New  York 

MmAs  ifOray 
Tet  33-1-4049  4814 
www.Ueee-Otsay.fr 

• Edward  Bume-Jones:  mafor  retrospective  of  toe 


British  Pre-Raphaelite  painter,  which  forms  too 
mainstay  of  the  museum's  “saison  angtefe';  to 
Jui  8 

• Gothic  Rerivat  Arehttectue  and  Decorative  Arts 
of  Victorian  England.  Display  examining  the 
fascination  of  m id-1 9th  century  artists  with 
medteval  cufiure;  to  Jim  8 

Muwfechi  Louvre 

Tet  33-1-4020 5151 
www.toum.9 

Eternal  monuments  of  Ramses  Ik  New  Theban 
excavations.  Display  of  the  latest  archaeological 
fmtongs  from  toe  Egyptian  pharaoh's  tomb;  to 
May  10 

Petti  Paitos 

Tet  33-1-4265  1273 

Maroc:  Les  Trbsore  du  Royauma  A mainstay  of 
France's  yew-tang  Temps  du  Maroc'  festival,  this 
fasptay  ranges  from  prehistory  to  toe  present,  taking 
to  toe  arrival  of  Istam  art  same  modem  European 
traveflers  on  its  way;  to  Jul  18 

OPERA 

Optra  National  de  Parts,  Op£ni  BastiBe 

Tat  33-1-4473  1300 
www.apers-dDittris.tr 

Lohengrin:  by  Wagner.  Conducted  by  Mark  Bder  ta 
a staging  by  Robert  Careen,  wtto  designs  by  Part 
Steinberg;  Apr  25. 29 

Optra  National  de  Paris,  Ratals  Garntor 

Tet  33-1-4343  9696 
www.cpera-fe-psris.fr 

Ptetee:  by  Jean-PhlHppe  Rameau.  Conducted  by 
Marc  Minkowski  hi  a staging  by  Laurent  PeBy;  Apr 
28.  29.30 

■ ST.  LOUIS 

EXHIBITION 
SL  Louis  Art  Musem 
Tet  1-314-721  0072 

Beckmann  in  Paris;  previously  seen  In  Zurich,  tob 
show  explores  the  Gennan  artist's  relationship  to 
toe  city  he  settled  in.  Work  by  Beckmann  is 
displayed  alongside  that  of  French  contemporaries; 
to  May  9 

■ STOCKHOLM 

EXHIBITION 
Moderns  Museet 

Tet  46-8-5195  5200 
wwwjnademmusBBtsB 
Aleksandr  Rodchenko  (1891-1958);  major 
retrospective  of  the  Russian  Constructivist;  to 
May  24 


■ TOKYO 

DANCE 

NHK  Had 

The  Royal  Baflet  Manon,  wflh  designs  by  Nttootas 
Beorgtads.  Anthony  Twiner  conducts  the  Tokyo  City 
Philharmonic;  Apr  24,  25 

EXHIBITION 

Tokyo  MefropoRan  Art  Ufaseum 

Tet  816-3823  6921 

Masterpieces  from  Washington's  National  Gallery  of 
Art  works  on  loan  by  artists  inducting  Renoir, 

Degas.  Monel  Cfaama  and  Van  Gogh;  to  Jd  11 

OPERA 

New  National  Theatre 
Tet  81-3-5352  9999 

Die  Redermaus:  by  J.  Strauss.  Conducted  by  Yutao 
Kttahara  in  a staging  by  Kyoko  Fupshino,  (firected  by 
Fironori  Terasaki;  Apr  24.  25 

■ TORONTO 

OPERA 

Canadba  Opera  Company,  Hmmlngbin]  Centre 

Tet  1-416-363  6671 
wwwxoc.ee 

The  Golden  Ass:  by  Randolph  Paters.  World 
premiere-  Wflh  a ttoretto  by  Robertson  Davies, 
based  on  the  ancient  table.  The  director  Is  Cofln 
Graham  and  toe  conductor  Is  Richard  Bradshaw; 

Apr  25 

■ VIENNA 
cowans 

Kowarthans 

Tet  43-1-5870  5040 

• London  Symphony  Orchestra:  conducted  by 
Michael  nson  Thomas  ta  works  by  Bgar,  Ftog^es 
and  Bruckner;  Apr  24 

• Vienna  Ratftr  Symphony  Orchestra:  conducted  by 
Utf  Schkmer  in  a concert  performance  of  J. 

Strauss's  Der  Lustige  Krieg;  Apr  29 

EXHBfTlONS 

KuastHaustWea 

Tet  43-1-712  0495 

Jean-Michei  Baapfiat  Paintings  and  Wort®  on 
Papa.  100  works  on  loan  from  the  MugraH 
CoSaction  make  19  toe  first  show  In  Austria  devoted 
to  toe  biack-btspanlc  US  atist;  to  May  2 

Osfeneidusdte  Gaferie  Belvedere 
America:  The  New  world  In  19th  Century  Painting. 
Dealing  with  toe  period  from  toe  Declaration  of 
Independence  ti  1776  untH  toe  US  entry  into  World 
War  1,  tob  show  traces  toe  history  of  the  auflry 
tinxigh  toe  eyes  of  Its  pointers;  to  Jun  20 

OPERA 

VMener  Statnper 

Tet  43-1-51444 

Cavelerfa  Rusticana:  by  Mascagri/Pagfiacd:  by 
Leoncavallo-  Simone  Young  conducts  a staging  by 
Jean-fterre  Pomefle;  Apr  25,  28 


■ WASHINGTON 

EXHBfTlONS 

National  GaBery  of  Art 

Tet  1-202-737  4215 
wwwjigs.gov 

• America!  Impressionism  and  Reafisnr  The 
Uergaretand  Raymond  Horowitz  Coflecttan.  49 
paintings  and  works  on  paper.  HtghS^rts  include 
works  by  WHam  Merritt  Chase;  to  May  9 

• John  Singer  Sargent  prariousiy  seen  at  toe  Tate 
Gafiery  In  London,  this  show  Includes  more  than 
100  paintings  and  watarcotaure  by  toe  American 
portraitist  to  May  31 

PtriBps  CofleeBon 

Tet  1-202-387 2151 

Georgia  O’Keeffe;  The  Poetry  of  Things.  Brings 
together  89  partitas  and  works  on  paper,  to 
Jul  18 

■ ZURICH 

EXMBfTION 
KunettiaiB  Zralch 

Tet  41-1-251  6765 

Chagal.  Kamfinsky.  Malevich  and  toe  Ruasta 
Avant-garde:  exhfirition  exploring  the  artistic 
uphaevais  of  the  find  two  decades  of  this  century, 
tacludes  lirtaftert  Russian  taartr.  to  Apr  25 


Arts  Guide  by  Susanna  RHstin 
e-att  susanBajustioCftcom 
Addttlonai  Istiags  suppffed  by  ArtBan 
8-maH:  artbaseOpLnrt 
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FINANCIAL  TIMES 


WEEKEND  APRIL  24/APRIL  25  1999 


WEEKEND  INVESTOR 


..  review 

• Mega-meiger  move  for  supermarket  chain  draws  scepticism  • ABF  looks  for  a new  slice  at  the  top  • Furniture  retailer  loses  top-drawer  status  • Varity  man  bids  farewell 

Kingfisher  could 
face  battle  to 
check  out  Asda 


For  UK  shareholders  the  biggest  news 
of  the  week  - at  £19bn  - was  the 
revival  and  conclusion  of  last  year's 
abandoned  merger  talks  between  Asda 
and  Kingfisher.  The  two  high-profile 
companies  plan  to  come  together  via  a 
E6bn  offer  of  Kingfisher  shares  to  Asda 
shareholders.  However,  the  terms  were 
widely  considered  to  be  only  modestly 
attractive  to  Asda  and  there  has  been 
speculation  that  the  deal  will  be 
superseded  by  a higher  offer  for  Asda, 
perhaps  from  abroad. 

A year  ago,  market  speculation  over 
a deal  between  the  two  companies  led 
to  talks  being  broken  off  but  this  time 
the  same  process  - Asda's  shares  rose 
swiftly  in  the  first  half  of  April  - led 
only  to  confirmation  that  a deal  would 
shortly  be  unveiled.  The  combined 
kingfisher- Asda  would  be  Europe's 
largest  retailer  in  terms  of  operating 
profit  and  one  of  the  top  10  worldwide. 

Although  the  companies  expect  the 
merger  to  add  £l00m  to  combined 
profits,  size  for  its  own  sake  seems  to 
be  its  chief  purpose.  Kingfisher  chief 
executive  Sir  Geoffrey  Mukaby,  who 
would  retain  his  role  in  the  combined 
group,  said:  “If  yon  do  not  build  scale, 
you  will  not  be  able  to  offer  value  to 
customers." 

Under  the  merger.  Asda  chief 
executive  Allen  Leighton  would  be 
deputy  chief  executive  and  its 
chairman,  Archie  Norman,  would 
become  deputy  chairman.  Norman 
was  Kingfisher's  finanrw  director 
before  taking  on  the  job  of  reviving 
Asda  after  it  came  close  to  collapse  in 
1991. 

After  succeeding  in  this  brief  he 
became  an  MP  at  the  last  election, 
since  when  he  has  overseen  a thorough 
re-engineering  of  the  organisation  of 
the  Conservative  party.  Kingfisher 
non-executive  chairman  Sir  John 
Banham  would  stay  in  post  Mulcahy 
was  joint  chairman  and  chief  executive 
of  Kingfisher  until  be  was  forced  to 
split  the  role  after  a sticky  patch  four 
years  ago, 

The  merger  revived  memories  of  a 
previous  effort  to  create  a retailing 
colossus  in  the  form  of  Asda-MFL  In 
the  late  1980s,  this  caused  equal 
excitement.  A few  years  later,  the  two 
companies  were  expensively  demerged. 

Kingfisher's  shares  sagged  in  the 
wake  of  this  week's  announcement, 
reducing  the  value  of  the  offer  to  Asda 
shareholders.  Lex  was  unpersuaded  of 


Sif 


the  merger's  rationale:  "What  - other 
than  a desire  for  scale  - is  behind  the 
merger?" 

Using  the  loaf 

The  generational  handover  at  one  of 
Britain's  biggest  family-owned 
companies  could  go  more  smoothly  Uus 
time  than  last.  The  Weston  family  has 
run  Associated  British  Foods  since  it 
was  founded  by  Garry  Weston's 
flamboyant  father  in  the  1930s. 
using  what  was  left  of  a Canadian 
bread  and  biscuit  inheritance  which 
had  been  gouged  by  the  1929  Wall 
Street  crash. 

Garry  Weston  joined  the  firm  in  the 
1950s  but  by  all  accounts  did  not  get  on 
famously  with  his  father.  When  an 
opportunity  arose  to  run  the  company's 
Australian  operations,  he  took  it  and 
stayed  conspicuously  away  for  15 
years.  Over  here,  the  elder  Weston  and 
ABF  lost  their  way  and  embarked  on  a 
takeover  binge.  In  1967,  following  what 
was  supposedly  his  father’s  one  visit  to 
Australia,  Gariy  Weston  was  brought 
back  to  run  what  he  called  a 
“fragmented  business  with  poor 
cashflow”. 

His  32-year  stewardship  of  the  family 
firm  has  attracted  many  plaudits.  His 
speciality  has  been  selling  companies, 
although  his  1991  £800m  acquisition  of 
British  Sugar  showed  he  could  spend 
too,  when  the  value  was  compelling. 
However,  simple  reinvestment  and 
organic  growth  has  been  the  main 
contributor  to  restoring  what  had  been 
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m innovative 
Bank  of  Scotland 
Account  re 


...with  high  returns 
neatly  sewn  in 

fc  In  the  same  way  as  a needle  and 
ft  thread  work  as  one  to  be  effective. 
Bank  of  Scotland  Offshore  has 
brought  together  two  popular 
THL  ways  to  invest  and  combined 
them  in  one  account  to  offer 
wfti  you  added  value. 

The  NE’.V  Save  & invest  Account 

fiSL  . unites  an  instant  access  savings 
ftab  account  and  a professionally 
■fife  managed  investment  portfolio. 
llffjifr  The  result  is  a premier 

savings  rate  and  the  potential 
"fj-Sv-  for  higher  returns. 


cn  instant  access  savings  ; 


STERLING 

6.25% 

US  DOLLAR 


INVEST 

managed  portlcifo  averaging  ; 


124;::' 

STERLING 

10.6% 

US  DOLLAR 


Up  to  3^° investment 
bonus  on  applications 

received  by  31st  May  1999 


BANK  OF  SCOTLAND 

OFFSHORE 


:Uk;  \)  \)  6 


To  findout  more  about  • T(m|  S ! K V I C Ti  2-1  HOl.RS  * ^ OAKS 

'..this  exciting  guo7f -sn- cw™ 

product.  te|  +44  1624  644040  fax  +44  1624  644090 

i $.  L \ contact  our 

'Sr  Now  Anr.ount  H 0 M l.  <S.  O 1 l 1 ( h (<  A \ k 1 \ (« 


contact  our 
New  Account 
Services  Team 
' today... 


e-ma i I off s h o re _e ; ' q a ; n e s .;.  ■'  bar k o fscot! a n a c c c • •• 
website  clip  vvvvw  bank of  Scotland . co  uk 


£CT  M067  and  benefit  immediately- post  or  fax  the  coupon  today... 


ISlsiIfSs! 
(i'KfMli 
iliflf l||l : 
msimhl 


the  Save  & Invest  Account  along 
with  your  current  interest  rates  and 
m application  form. 

TO  New  Account  Sanricas 
Bank  of  Scotland  onshore,  PO  Box  No  19, 
Bank  of  Scotland  House.  Prospect  HB. 
Douglas,  (steal  Man  NSfilAI 


NaroejMflftgMfagjte) 


Telephone 


Fax 


m imu  * mmumi  * Me.  h at  tec  uw.  * 


^ Mats  IM0  ora.  ewMC  SMBU 


CODE:  FT  24/4/09 


LTCM  to  ride  again? 

Having  led  the  consortium  that  rescued 
hedge  fund  LTCM  last  autumn,  Robert 
Corzme,  retiring  head  of  Goldman 
Sachs,  is  now  leading  attempts  to 
re-establish  the  fond's  independence. 
LTCM’s  collapse  caused  widespread 
disruption,  including  to  Goldman 
Sachs'  flotation  plans.  These  were 
subsequently  revived,  but  after  losing  a 
turf  battle,  Corzine  is  to  leave  the  firm. 

EritNke,  with  jam 

Victor  Rice,  the  Essex  fimigri  who  in  a 
25  year-career  in  North  America 
rescued  Massey  Ferguson,  turned  it 
into  Varity  and  in  1996  merged  it  with 
Lucas,  became  a casualty  of  its 
takeover  by  US  auttycomponents 
maker  TRW.  Rice  was  originally 
promised  a senior  executive  role 
in  the  enlarged  company  but  this 
was  withdrawn  a few  weeks  later.  His 

Results  due  next  week 


way  win  be  smoothed  by  a payoff 
including  £4m  m cash  aad  £13m  in 
options. 

Gant  Eurotefenm  (fed 

Still: 


bones  of  a £U4bn  msger  with 
Deutsche  Telekom.  However,  the  deal 


unlikely  all  will  be  resolved  with 


nffer  hj  the  post  to  shareholders.  Faced 
with,  a certain  Olivetti  deal  ora 


la  the  US  tefephnae  group  AT&T 
laiinrharf  the  “largest  mKolicfted  bzd  in 
. history”  by  slapping  $58bn  on  the  table 
for  cable  television  operator, 

MechaOne,  bettering  by  17  per  cent  an 
OTfcafng  offer  for  the  company.  It  is 


only  a few  weeks  since  AT&T 

completed  its  9Vfhn  puitfoase  of 
another  cable  campany.TO. 

K^enraonfs  Asian  deal 

Hoteliers  Millennium  & Copthorae  _ 
announced  a heavy  - 13  for  20shares 

£438m  rights  issue  to  buy  cratrol  of  « 

Asian  hotels  from  its  majom 

shareholder.  Singaporean  Hong  Leone 
group.  M&Cs  share  price  remained 
steady  at  580p  against  a **65p i5Sue 

Sszssxx* 

bottom  cf  the  Asian  crisis". 

MAM  responds 

Responding  to  its  argument  with  the 
Unilever  pension  fund,  Mercury  Asset 
Management  bosses  Cardie  Galley  and 
Stephen  ffimmerman  admitted  MAM 
had  made  some  poor  investment 
decisions  but  denied  charges  of 
negligence. 


(^ffMnicahy:  insists  on  bufl  ding  scale  to  offer  vatoe  to  his  cttstomers  nwirHui*wk» 


an  ebbing  fortune  - the  Weston 
family’s  £1.5bii  pfle  ranked  it  sixth  in 
The  Sunday  Times’s  recent  1999  Rich 
List.  . 

Compelling  value  has  eluded  ABF  in 
recent  years,  so  this  week  it  announced 
a special  dividend  to  pay  out  a third  of 
its  £L5bn  cash  pile.  At  the  same  rime, 
Weston’s  son,  George,  was  appointed 
head  of  ABF's  bread-making  operation. 

DR  promises 

Another  sign  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
UK’s  hard-pressed  retafiexs  could  be  on 
the  up  came  from  furniture  retailer 
DFS.  A market  darling  after  its  1993 
flotation,  DFS  became  an  anti-hero 
after  a profits  warning  last  year. 
Founder  and  chairman  Sir  Graham 
Kirbham.  who  once  told  an 
interviewer,  “I  don't  mind  where  our 
share  price  is  so  long  as  it  doesn’t 
relate  to  a level  of  expectation  I cant 
fulfil",  issued  the  warning  only  weeks 
after  delivering  an  optimistic  message 
to  analysts.  Presumably,  Sir  Graham 
chose  his  words  carefully  when 
delivering  results  this  weds. 
Nonetheless,  those  words  were:  "We 
are  in  a much  more  encouraging 
position  than  at  this  time  last 
year ...  we  think  it  has  hit  the 
bottom."  Despite  an  increase  In  Its 
market  share,  price-cutting  and  a faQ 
in  like-for-Uke  sales  meant  DFS’s 
interim  profits  fell  by  34  per  cent  to 
£ifrn_  Kirkham  says  sales  have  been 
steady  since  the  start  of  the  second  half 
in  February. 
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Esc^er  is  popular  on 
^ ri  WaU  ®treet-  His  Prints  often 
J ^3.  adorn  corporate  boardrooms. 
Sjt'-L-  In  the  earnings  season,  when 
'vSyC\;;  corporate  America  tells  the 
world  about  its  profits,  you 
"SsaT\.  can  begin  to  see  why.  Esch- 
^ efs  brilliantly  precise  prints 

j;  capture  logical  impossibili- 
ties.  Perhaps  best  known  is 
the  four-sided  staircase 
where  every  flight  of  stairs 
t P°ints  upwards,  but  each 
fligbt  leads  to  another. 

’ The  game  of  publishing 

earnings  moves  in  the  same 
— - baffling  realms  of  illogic. 

-i  What  matters  is  not  the 
. , * V3  results  but  how  they  were 
-$  ( 1 compared  with  expectations. 
. « j s Results  significantly  difler- 

^ r.J  Jent  from  expectations  cause 
gg|  fithe  biggest  lurch  in  share 
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“•  4 w I The  ari  °r  investor  rela- 
3tions  has  grown  more  com- 
jdplex  over  the  years.  Compa- 
iSnles  steer  expectations  in  a 
% - where  they  can 

>,i- ' of  i^^gbeat  them  by  a cent  or  two. 
T Similarly,  chief  financial  offi- 

kxis  manipulate  the  reported 
'^iiSi^v&arnings  as  much  as  they 
~^an,  using  whatever  devices 
ire  available  to  keep  them 
noving  steadily  upwards. 

Where  once  they  were 
tiways  upbeat,  now  they 
ilmost  try  to  dampen  hopes. 
/B/E/S  and  First  Call  both 
jubhsh  definitive  estimates 
if  analysts'  declared  fore- 
asts,  updated  regularly. 

In  recent  quarters,  the 
ame  has  taken  on  an  extra 
limension.  Particularly  in 
he  more  hectically  traded 
tocks.  there  are  "whisper 
lumbers'’.  Traders  assume 
he  company  must  have 
lassaged  expectations 
own  wards  and  form  their 
wn  estimate,  often  on  no 
formation  at  alL 
This  leads  the  market  into 
ie  world  of  Escher.  A stock 
(ent  down,  news  reports 
■i  ill  say.  because  it  ‘Tailed  to 

eat  expectation  by  as  much 
s expected”.  It  defies  logic, 
ut  it  happens. 

Brian  Bany,  a professor  at 
^outhern  Methodist  Univer- 
ty's  Cox  business  school, 
jggests  that  “true"  sur- 
rises  now  have  more 
apact  because  a surprise  in 
ie  present  climate  means 
mt  conditions  are  either  so 
ood  or  so  had  that  the 
suits  could  not  be  manipu- 
ted  any  more. 

A big  positive  surprise 
eans  that  the  company  is 
ling  better  than  even  its 
vn  managers  expected. 
Positive  earnings  surprises 
the  past  two  weeks  have 
aderpinned  the  rally  in 
-clical  stocks.  Oil,  paper 
id  machinery  have  all 


Dizzy  days  as  the  Footsie  spins 

This  week’s  response  was  wholly  natural  in  these  uncertain  times  and  will  happen  again 


■a ten  forecasts  as  the 

obal  economy  has 

bounded  faster  than 
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most  all  estimates. 

This  is  a good  reason  for 
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No  blues  for  Big  Blue:  IBM  exceeded  everyone’s  expectations 


prices.  However.  1/B/E/S 
points  out  that  these  compa- 
nies’ profits  are  still  awful 
by  any  criterion  other  than 
what  analysts  happened  to 
expect.  Paper  companies' 
earnings  are  down  29  per 
cent  since  the  first  quarter 
of  last  year,  textiles  are 
down  34  per  cent,  steel  com- 
panies down  52  per  cent  and 
oil  down  65  per  cent 

In  spite  of  this,  US  compa- 
nies' profits  are  genuinely 
better  than  analysts  expec- 
ted. and  the  black  arts  of 
media  manipulation  cannot 
account  for  it.  fyB/E/S  says 
this  is  shaping  up  to  be  the 
best  quarter  for  positive 
earnings  surprises  since  the 
first  quarter  of  1988.  The 
results  themselves,  away 
from  the  expectations  game, 
are  their  best  since  the  final 
quarter  of  1997  when  compa- 
nies were  about  to  be  hit  by 
the  Asian  currency  crisis. 

This  provides  a solid  basis 
for  the  performance  in  the 
main  indices  in  recent 
weeks.  After  its  prolonged 
flirtation  with  10.000.  the 
Dow  is  staking  out  territory 
nearer  to  11,000.  It  began 
this  month  at  9,786,  and  was 


trading  yesterday  morning 
at  about  10,700.  The  market 
is  broadening  perceptibly, 
with  signs  of  the  long- 
expected  recovery  in  small- 
cap  stocks  and  in  "value” 
funds,  which  look  for  stocks 
that  are  cheap  rather  than 
companies  that  already  have 
a well-established  momen- 
tum of  rising  earnings. 

The  mutual  fund  indices 
operated  by  Moody's  showed 
a 2.76  per  cent  gain  for  value 
funds  this  week,  following 
1.5  per  cent  the  week  before 
and  2.4  per  cent  the  week 
before  that,  while  small  cap 
value  funds  are  up  almost  8 
per  cent  in  the  past  two 
weeks  alone. 

Big  growth  funds  are  still 
doing  better  for  the  year  to 
date  but,  at  10.5  per  cent 
against  7.8  per  cent,  the 
gap  is  narrower  than  it 
has  been  in  many  months. 
And  IBM,  a big  growth  stock 
if  ever  there  was  one.  on 
Thursday  provided  an  exam- 
ple of  how  the  market  reacts 
when  a company  surprises 
even  itself.  Its  profits 
were  up  more  than  40  per 
cent  year  on  year  and  its 
share  price  leapt  13  per  cent 


A pleasant  surprise:  earnings  start  to  grow  again 
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There  is  no  question  what 
has  been  this  week's 
buzzword  in  the  London 
market:  rotation.  Generally 
speaking,  the  term  might 
seem  obvious  enough.  But, 
as  applied  to  equities,  it 
bears  thinking  about. 

Does  it  have  the  basic 
meaning,  as  defined  in  the 
dictionary,  of  spinning 
round  a fixed  point?  Or  is  it 
ametaphor  drawn  from 
farming,  where  whole  areas 
are  left  alone  for  a while  - 
barring  the  odd  dump  of 
manure  - and  are  then 
cultivated  to  burst  bach  into 
growth? 

Back  on  Tuesday,  it  looked 
as  if  neither  applied.  The 
drop  of  nearly  200  points  in 
the  ETSE 100  that  day  was 
prompted  by  simple  fear  of 
the  unknown:  more 
specifically,  why  was  Wall 
Street  all  over  the  place,  and 
what  was  happening  to  US 
high-tech  stocks? 

This  kind  of  response  is 
wholly  natural  in  these 
uncertain  times,  and  will 
recur.  No  serious  investor 
supposes,  for  instance,  that 
US  internet  stocks  are 
sensibly  valued. 

The  game  is  rather  that  of 
the  Greater  FboL  Buy 
e-stocks  at  100  times 
revenues;  sell  immediately 
to  the  Greater  Fool  at  120 
times;  and  bear  in  mind  that, 
if  the  game  stops  in  the 
middle,  the  Greater  Fool  is 
you. 

The  nearest  the  UK 
market  has  to  an  internet 
stock  is  Dixons,  which  has 
benefited  hugely  from  its 
fledgling  internet  access 
service.  Sure  enough,  when 
the  market  got  the  wobbles 
on  Tuesday,  Dixons  was  the 
worst  performer  in  the 
Footsie. 

Sure  enough,  too.  the  best 
performers  were  the  old 


Chiroscience  is  that  unusual 
beast  in  tbe  world  of  biotech- 
nology: it  has  a product  The 
only  problem  is  the  company 
does  not  have  a partner  to 
help  sell  It.  Most  biotech 
companies  are  the  reverse. 
They  have  scores  of  alli- 
ances, but  little  to  sell. 

The  reason  for  Chirosci- 
ence's  predicament  is  that 
Zeneca,  the  UK  pharmaceuti- 
cal company  with  which  it 
had  a marketing  agreement 
for  Chirocaine,  a local  anaes- 
thetic, has  just  completed  a 
merger  with  Astra  of  Swe- 
den. Astra  has  two  local 


Fitting  back  after  tough  times 
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reliables:  brewers.  Marks 
and  Spencer  and  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries. 

Such  changes  in  sentiment 
sum  up  the  rotation 
principle.  Plenty  of  seasoned 
investors  suspect  the  UK 
market  - to  say  nothing  of 
Wall  Street  - might  be 
overvalued. 

And  as  Richard  Kersley  of 
CSFB  puts  it,  if  there  is  a 
valuation  risk  in  the  market 
it  is  to  be  found  in 
telecommunications  and 
pharmaceuticals. 

Hence  the  fact  that  British 
Steel  has  outperformed  the 
market  by  60  per  cent  this 
year,  and  ICI  by  a quarter. 
These  stocks  were  in  such 
catastrophic  shape  that 
British  Steel  has  still  halved 
relative  to  the  market  in  the 
past  three  years,  whereas  ICI 
is  still  40  per  cent  down  from 
a year  ago  in  absolute  terms. 

There  is  a more  bullish 
version  of  the  rotation 
principle.  This  says  that 
growth  stocks  are  valued 
most  highly  when  growth  is 
hard  to  come  by.  for 


instance,  in  tbe  rather 
fraught  world  economic 
climate  oflast  year.  But  now 
economic  prospects  are 
brightening,  and  the  dogs 
can  have  their  day. 

Domestically,  this  means 
that  if  the  UK  economy  is 
indeed  warming  up  nicely  - 
and  that  seems  to  be  the 
message  of  this  week’s 
economic  data  - it  may  be 
time  to  buy  the  direct 
beneficiaries  of  consumer 
spending,  such  as  tbe 
brewers  or  retailers. 

On  a world  stage,  the 
argument  gets  trickier.  The 
best  - performin  g sectors  in 
the  UK  this  year  - as  in  the 
US  - have  been  mining, 
steel,  and  forestry  and  paper. 

These  have  a great  deal  in 
common:  highly  cyclical 
industries  driven  by  supply 
rather  than  demand  and 
producing  commodity-priced 
goods  for  world  markets. 

But  if  these  sectors  in  the 
UK  are  to  benefit  from 
higher  product  prices,  they 
will  have  to  cope  with  the 
strength  of  sterling  - which 


is  on  the  verge  of  what,  in 
pre-euro  days,  would  have 
been  the  danger  level  of 
DM3. 

Perhaps,  though,  the 
market's  hopes  are  based  not 
on  Europe,  but  on  the  signs 
of  economic  recovery  in 
Asia.  If  so.  there  is  a wider 
worry. 

Ever  since  tbe  Asian  crisis 
struck.  18  months  ago.  the 
world  has  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  easy  money.  This 
is  largely  because  the  US 
Federal  Reserve  has 
regarded  Asian  devaluation 
and  overcapacity  as 
disinflationary. 

This  has  had  a harsh 
impact  on  those  western 
companies,  such  as  steel  and 
paper  makers,  which  have 
been  competing  with  Asian 
producers  on  price.  It  would 
seem,  if  Asian  prices  and 
product  markets  are  picking 
up  again,  their  prospects 
should  also  improve.  But  the 
question  then  arises  of  wbat 
this  means  for  world  interest 
rates? 

The  worry  does  not  stop 


Taking  the  pain  out  of  parting 


anaesthetics  of  its  own. 

Thus,  last  December,  when 
Chiroscience  became  the 
first  UK  biotech  company  to 
win  a drug  approval,  it  did 
not  see  the  jolt  to  its  share 
price  it  might  have  expected. 
When  the  US  Federal  Trade 
Commission  ruled  that 
Astra-Zeneca  had  to  get  rid 
of  Chirocaine,  the  share 
price  fell  to  about  £2.  In 
March  1997,  when  Chirosci- 
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ence  had  nothing  to  sell  but 
a dream,  it  had  been  trading 
above  £5. 

The  reaction  to  the  anti- 
trust ruling  strikes  some 
analysts  as  perverse.  Not 
only  did  Chiroscience 
receive  a £10m  pay-off,  but  it 
also  regained  exclusive 
rights  .over  Chirocaine, 
which  Zeneca  bad  bankrol- 
led through  the  hazardous 
approval  process.  Moreover, 
it  had  a further  £60m  in  tbe 
bank,  against  a "burn  rate" 
- biotech's  fancy  term  for  an 
annual  loss  - of  only  £18m. 

“The  exit  from  AstraZe- 
neca has  been  quite  good  for 
Chiroscience,”  says  Karl 
Keegan,  analyst  at  Dresdner 
Klein  wort  Benson.  If  the 
company  is  able  to  sign  the 


right  marketing  deal,  he 
believes  the  shares  should 
benefit.  A company  of  Chi- 
rosdence's  size  simply  lacks 
tbe  clout  to  take  on  the  big 
boys  single-banded. 

There  is  another  impor- 
tant issue.  That  is  the  label- 
ling Chirocaine  receives 
once  complicated  negotia- 
tions with  the  US  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  are 
completed.  Chirocaine  is  a 
“cleaned-up"  version  of 
buvlplcaine,  the  local  anaes- 
thetic sold  by  Astra.  Chiro- 
sdence  believes  its  product 
is  much  safer  it  does  not 
cause  the  occasional  heart 
failure  that  can  result  from 
incorrect  administration. 

Chiroscience  says  it  bas 
proved  this  in  animals.  But 


there  As  broker  BT  Alex 
Brown  pointed  out  this 
week,  there  are  mild  signs  of 
inflation  within  the  UK 
economy  as  well:  for 
instance,  in  the  vexed  data 
on  average  earnings.  And  if, 
as  tbe  brokers  point  out,  the 
trend  towards  cyclical  stocks 
is  based  on  higher  domestic 
product  prices,  the  UK 
authorities  will,  in  turn,  be 
that  much  less  willing  to  cat 
interest  rates  further. 

The  majority  of  companies 
oo  the  UK  market  by  value  - 
drugs,  utilities,  banks  and  so 
forth  - are  not  particularly 
cyclical  in  character.  That  is. 
only  a minority  of 
companies  can  expert  a 
cyclical  surge  in  earnings. 

And  the  market 
fundamentals  these  days,  it 
is  worth  repeating,  are  not 
earnings- based.  If  they  were, 
price-earnings  ratios 
would  not  be  so  highs. 

Eq  id  ties  are.  rather, 
underpinned  by  their  yield 
relative  to  gilts.  It  follows 
that  if  a cyclical  upturn 
leads  to  higher  interest 
rates,  equities  stand  to  lose 
more  than  they  gain. 

But  it  never  does  to  be  too 
gloomy,  especially  in  these 
markets.  The  Footsie,  after 
all,  ended  the  week  pretty 
much  where  it  started,  in 
spite  of  that  nasty  dive  on 
Tuesday,  and  is  only  a touch 
off  its  all-time  high.  The 
Dow,  too.  seems  lodged 
above  the  magic  10.000 

mark. 

So  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
more  basic  meaning  of 
rotation  applies.  Rather  than 
placing  bets  on  dodgy 
economic  scenarios,  the 
market  has  simply  been 
spinning  around  in  circles: 
and  none  the  worse, 
it  appears,  for  the 
experience. 

tany.iacksanqft.com 


to  do  so  in  humans  would 
mean  conducting  unethical 
trials  that  could  endanger 
lives.  If  it  can  convince  the 
FDA  to  acknowledge  the  ani- 
mal trials  and  give  Chiro- 
caine a better  label  that 
recognises  its  safety,  its  mar- 
keting position  would 
improve  markedly. 

The  company  also  has  an 
income  stream  from  Its 
chiral  business  (its  drug- 
cleaning  technology)  and 
some  promising  drugs  in 
early  development. 

Most  promising  of  these, 
be  says,  is  a cancer  drug 
that  has  engaged  the  interest 
of  Bristol-Myers  Squibb,  a 
big  US  cancer  specialist. 
There  are  also  Hess  impor- 
tant) drugs  closer  to  market, 
including  a chiral  version  of 
methyl phenidate  for  atten- 
tion deficit  disorder. 


David 


Out  of  the  public  gaze 

New  issues  are  conspicuous  by  their  scarcity  as  the  market  shrinks 


faith  In  the  small  fry.  True, 
smaller  companies  have 
temporarily  shown 
outperformance  in  the  past 
few  months.  But  the  smaller 
companies  - taking  in  those 
in  tbe  Small  Cap  index,  the 
"fledgling"  group  and  the 
real  tiddlers  on  the 
Alternative  Investment 
Market  - are  worth  in 
aggregate  only  £90bn,  or  6 
per  cent  of  the  £l,500bn  UK 
equity  market.  This  is  too 
small  a sector  for  the  big 
institutions  to  devote  much 
time  to. 

But  there  is  a broader 
question  here.  The  UK  stock 


of  cash  bids  for  other 
companies  which  could  be 
worth  £2Sbn  in  1999.  It  adds 
up  to  a stock  market 
shrinkage  of  over  2 per  cent, 
t The  equity  market  no 
< longer  finances  the 
corporate,  sector;  it  retains 
only  its  secondary  function 
as  a valuation  mechanism. 
Executives  in  successful 
companies  increasingly  see 
their  listing  as  a means  of 
generating  profits  on  stock 
options.  When  it  does  not  do 
that  - as  with  most  smaller 
companies,  where  share 
prices  on  average  are 
scarcely  higher  than  two 


The  UK  equity  market  no  longer  finances 
the  corporate  sector,  it  retains  only  its 
secondary  function  as  a valuation  mechanism 


market  has  almost  ceased  to 
function  as  a primary 
market  channelling  capital 
to  the  corporate  sector.  Total 
equity  issues  have  declined 
consistently,  from  £l4£bn  in 
1994  to  £4.4bn  in  199&  and. 
within  that  trend,  rights 
issues  have  shrunk  from 
£5tra  to  £L4bn. 

In  feet,  companies  have 
been  buying  their  stock 
back,  possibly  to  the  tune  of 
some  fclSbn  this  year, 
according  to  the  brokers 
CSFB-  There  is  also  a wave 


years  ago  - there  seems 
little  point 

An  alternative  has  sprang 
up;  that  of  so-called  “private 
equity".  UK  venture  capital 
houses  raised  £&5bn  in  new 
money  from  institutional 
investors  (often  American) 
in  1997,  compared  with 
£&6bn  raised  through  the 
public  market  Tears  ago, 
the  private  equity  funds 
focused  on  financing  new 
businesses  but,  these  days, 
the  hig  money  is  involved  In 
restructuring  companies 


that  were  formerly  listed,  or 
at  least  were  subsidiaries  of 
quoted  groups. 

In  effect,  pension  funds 
and  life  companies  are 
diverting  money  from  listed 
wnaii  companies  and 
reinvesting  it  in  private 
equity  funds.  This  trend  has 
gone  much  further  In  the 
US.  but  the  UK  Is  catching 
up.  The  obvious  attraction  is 
that  private  equity  returns 
have  been  higher:  no  less 
than  29  per  cent  a year  over 
the  five  years  to  1997 
compared  with  15  per  cent 
on  tbe  Small  Cap  Index. 

But  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  these  now  greatly 
enlarged  funds  can  earn 
anything  like  the  same 
returns  in  future.  The 
mainstream  institutions  also 
run  the  risk  of  undermining 
the  corporate  governance 
improvements  they  have 
pressed  for  over  a number  of 
years,  lasted  companies 
must  report  accurate 
| information  and  follow 
governance  codes.  But 
transparency  takes  a back 
seat  when  companies 
disappear  into  private  equity 
, funds,  some  of  which  are 
beginning  to  look  like  the 
most  opaque  of  the  old 
conglomerates,  in  a slightly 
different  guise. 

A search  for  scarce  growth 
might  lie  behind  these 
paradoxical  trends.  Once, 
man;  fund  managers  were 


happy  to  receive  most  or  all 
of  their  total  real  returns  as 
dividend  income;  over 
several  decades,  dividends 
have  provided  70  per  cent  of 
real  returns  on  UK  equities. 
But  at  3,000,  the  All-Share 
index  yield  is  only  2 2.  per 
cent  net,  and.  chancellor 
Gordon  Brown's  tax  changes 
have  rendered  big  pay-outs 
less  tax-efficient  in  the  UK 
Two-thirds  of  expected 
future  real  returns  will 
typically  have  to  come  In  the 
form  of  capital  gains 
reflecting  earnings  growth. 

This  looks  daunting.  True, 
some  of  the  new  specialist 
smaller  company  exchanges 
in  continental  Europe,  such' 
i as  Germany's  Neuer  Markt 
and  the  Brussels-based 
Easdaq,  have  successfully 
attracted  significant 
numbers  of  young,  high-tech 
growth  companies.  The 
London  market,  in  contrast, 
seems  to  he  lumbered  with 
too  many  unattractive  and 
agring  companies  which,  in 
a dull  economic 
environment,  are  going 
nowhere  very  much. 

Non-growth  companies  are 
therefore  under  pressure  to.  • 
be  taken  private  and 
reengineered  in  some  way. 1 
Even  if  they  cannot  be 
transformed  through  magic 
words  such  as  “dot  com" 
into  glamorous  growth 
stocks,  at  least  value  can  he 
shaken  out  through  smart 
refinancing  as  well  as 
through  rationalisation  or 
trade  sales  to  the  big 
companies. 

Today’s  new  issue  editors, 
though , may  continue  to 
twiddle  their  thumbs. 
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I write  this  column  from 
paradise.  The  sea  here  comes  in 
navy,  emerald  and  turquoise 
stripes. 

The  sand  through 
RUMnlonred  sunglasses  is  as 
pink  as  the  pages  of  the 
Financial  Times.  On  this  island 
yon  can  stand  at  the  top  of  a hill, 
inhale  the  views  and  exhale  the 
real  world. 

I came  fast  for  that  To  throw 

the  anxieties  oT  city  living  over 
the  c&fEt  and  watch  than  be 
transported  by  the  Caribbean 
winds.  I came  to  feast  on  papaya 
and  enjoy  life's  hedonistic  gifts, 
removed  fora  moment  Dram  an 
onslangbt  of  TV  images  of  fear 
and  horror  that  had  wrought 
havoc  with  my  conscience. 

Here,  I had  spent  a fortune  not 
to  know  about  the  news,  not  to 
hear  talk  of  Kosovo  and  camps.  1 
had  flown  thousands  of  miles  not 
to  care. 

I surfed  and  I snorkelled.  I 
swam  and  I nurtured  my 
And  then  yesterday  In  a pins 
coladn-induced  state  I took  a trip 
on  a catamaran. 

I was  disinclined  to  make 
small  talk  with  the  other 
passengers.  I had  tamed  my 


THE  LOOKING  GLASS 


And  what  did  you  do  during  the  war,  my  friend? 

Suzanne  Glass  tried  to  shut  out  the  images  of  Kosovo  horror  with  a trip  to  the  Caribbean.  But  there  was  to  be  no  escape 


back  and  was  fodng  outwards 
towards  the  high  seas,  when  I 
felt  the  tap  on  my  shoulder. 

Behind  me  stood  a smiling 
grey-haired  Scotswoman.  I made 
the  Smalltalk  I had  resisted.  I 
asked  what  she  did  for  a Bring. 

“I  teach  art,”  rite  said. 

To  whom?" 

“To  children . . . refugees.” 

‘From  where?" 

“From  Kosovo." 

“Ah,"  1 said.  “I  see." 

She  didn't  foist  the  details  of 
her  working  life  upon  me,  but  I 
was  compelled  to  ask.  And  so  she 
told  me  about  the  school  ball  in 
the  centre  of  Luxembourg, 
"home"  to  hundreds  of  Kosovar 
Albanians. 

She  spoke  of  the  flimsy 

curtains,  the  "privacy"  between 
the  families.  Families  broken.  A 
father  missing  here.  A brother 
missing  there. 


She  spoke  of  the  professors 
and  engineers  who  pace  the 
corridors  from  dawn  to  dusk  and 
of  the  dril  war  that  broke  out  in 
the  school  hall  at  Christmas 
when  the  volunteers  had 
attempted  to  play  “pass  the 


afternoon  and  watch  the  sunset 
I lay  in  my  hotel  room  and 
watched  CNN  instead. 

I had  played  hide  and  seek,  but 
in  the  Caribbean.  Kosovo  bad 
found  me  the  woman  with  the 
creased  face  and  the  heavy  case 


I ought  to  have  done  but  I didn't 
Nor  did  the  media  with  Its  choice 
of  pictures  force  me  to  confront 
than  In  the  same  way. 

But  this  time,  in  the  hordes  of 
dislocated^  disturbed, 
directionless  refugees,  I see 


As  the  images  of  the  exiled  wax  and  warn  in  our  heads,  the  war  of  our  consciences 
will  rage  on.  And  for  the  foreseeable  future  the  pina  coladas  won’t  taste  the  same 


parcel*'  with  the  children.  She 
said  she  could  only  stare  in 
horror  as  the  children,  with  no 
toys  of  their  own,  screamed  and 
wrenched  the  parcel  from  each 
other's  grip. 

As  she  talked  the  waves 
beneath  the  catamaran  grew 
rough.  By  the  time  we  reached 
the  shore  I was  positively  sick. 

I couldn’t  Uo  on  the  beach  that 


In  the  icy  cold;  the  boy  with  the 
sancer  eyes,  his  forehead  pressed 
against  the  window  of  a train; 
the  moaning  »nd  the  wailing. 

I grew  up  <m  stories  such  as 
these.  I bad  promised  myself  if 
ever  I saw  Images  or  heard 
sounds  reminiscent  of  than  I 
would  do  something.  Anything. 

But  I never  have.  I didn’t 
recognise  the  linages  in  Rwanda. 


ghosts  and  my  conscience  is 
screaming. 

We  can  inteflectnaUse  aB  we 
Bke,  of  course,  to  disassociate 
this  human  tragedy  from  the 
holocaust  A friend  of  mine  said; 
“That  damned  Milosevic  is  bad, 
but  he’s  no  Hitler.  He's  killing 
bat  not  annihilating  a whole 
race.  He’s  ciremdng  but  not 
burning-  And  the  camp  In 


Macedonia  & one  of  refuge,  not 
one  of  labour." 

I am  far  from  alone,  though,  in 
an  emotional  response  that 
forces  me  to  make  comparisons 
with  the  holocaust  I am  far  from 
alone  with  a confidence  that 
defies  me  to  be  like  one  of  the 
second  world  war  bystanders  I so 
cursed. 

Of  course,  because  the 
psychological  and  physical 
torture  of  the  Kosovar  Albanians 
is  so  reminiscent  of  tbe 
holocaust.  It  does  not  make  it 
worse  than  the  suffering  of  any 
other  persecuted  minority. 

But  those  analogies  have 
heightened  our  empathy.  Never 
have  1 heard  so  many  people  say: 
“I  want  to  do  something  hot 
what?"  Collective  political  action 
has  not  assuaged  our  consciences 
on  this  one.  Governments  might 
take  In  refugees,  Nat©  might 


continue  its  increasingly 
controversial  intervention  and 
we  might  know  that  the  money 
is  coming  from  onr  very  own 
wallets.  Bat  this  has  sot 

The  promise  of  the  next  airlift 
may  be  meaningless  for  the 
pregnant  woman  with  dysentery 

rolling  in  the  dirt.  And  we  know 

it  This  time,  more  than  ever 
before,  we  are  plagued  by  moral 

questions  that  reach  onr  tetefr, 
sofas;  “Shall  I fill  a suitcase  with 
provisions  and  jump  on  a plane? 
Should  I?  Could  I?  Would  it 
make  any  difference?” 

Rhetorical  questions  In  most 
of  course,  because  who  are 
we  kidding?  Yes,  we  might  be 
donating  money,  clothes  or  cans 
of  tuna.  Bat  we  won’t  disrupt 
our  lives,  leave  our  jobs,  risk 
danger  and  disease. 

we  will  stand  up, 
switch  off  the  TV,  and  go  to 
work  or  escape  to  a Caribbean 
Istend- 

But  as  the  Images  of  tbe  exiled 
wax  wane  in  onr  heads,  the 
war  of  our  consciences  wQl  rage 
on.  And  for  the  foreseeable 
future  at  least,  the  pina  coladas 
just  won’t  taste  tbe  same. 


The  Vatican  is  growing 
embarrassed  at  the  rise 
in  popularity  of  shrines 
not  sanctioned  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  reports 
Sofka  Zinovieff 


"I  have  an  appointment  with  the 
Virgin  Mary  here  at  Angelo's 
Trattoria  every  23rd  of  the 
month."  said  Pino  Casagrande,  as 
he  finished  his  lunch,  and  looked 
out  at  the  dozens  of  believers 
who  were  beginning  to  gather  in 
the  grassy  car  park. 

“I  have  been  seeing  visions  of 
the  Madonna  since  1986  - every 
day  in  a different  place.  She  told 
me  to  ‘go  to  where  1 cried',  and  as 
the  church  with  the  little 
Madonna  which  weeps  blood  Is 
just  down  the  road.  I came  here." 

Casagrande.  75,  was  for  from 
impressed  with  the  crowds  on 
this  sunny  spring  day  outside 
Civitavecchia,  on  the  coast  seme 
SO  miles  west  of  Rome.  ”1  travel 
12,000km  every  month,  around 
Italy  and  abroad,  and  1 am  used 
to  having  4.000  to  5.000  people,” 
he  remarked.  "Let  them  wait" 

As  Angelo  brought  coffee  and 
liquorice-flavoured  sambuca,  Cas- 
agrande  - the  "itinerant  vision- 
ary”, as  he  is  known  - described 
the  Virgin.  Beautiful,  blonde  and 
dressed  in  gold,  she  is  sur- 
rounded by  angels,  and  speaks 
Aramaic  in  dirge-like  tones, 
which  he  somehow  understands 
and  transcribes  into  Italian. 

Casagrande  is  not  an  isolated 
case  in  Italy.  As  the  end  of  the 
second  millennium  approaches, 
droves  or  Italians  are  abandoning 
traditional  church  services,  and 
flocking  to  alternative  Roman 
Catholic  shrines.  lay  visionaries, 
healers  and  exorcists. 

Statuettes  are  spouting  tears  or 
blood  as  never  before,  and  sight- 
ings of  the  virgin  are  so  common 
that  their  locations  are  taking 
over  from  the  long-established 
Marian  pilgrimage  sites. 

while  the  Vatican  easily 
condemn  the  “superstition”  of 
the  one  in  four  Italians  who  con- 
sult astrologlsts,  "magicians", 
fortune-tellers  or  occultists,  its 
embarrassment  is  growing  with 
Its  own  cult  of  tbe  paranormal. 
With  10m  to  20m  visitors  and  pil- 
grims expected  to  visit  Rome  for 
the  mineunlum  celebrations  next 
year,  there  la  also  another  fear 
that  although  many  will  pay 
their  respects  in  St  Peter's,  large 
numbers  will  be  more  interested 
in  shrines  and  visionaries  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Church. 

Meanwhile,  at  Angelo’s  Tratto- 
ria. the  faithful  were  pouring  in  •, 
to  greet  Casagrande  and  to  look  ! 
at  his  famous  Polaroid  photo- 
graphs, which  curiously  develop  i 
with  paintings  of  (he  Virgin  or  i 
the  fore  of  Christ. 

“ft's  faith  that  brings  us  here," 
said  Albertina  Fabrizi,  a middle-  i 
aged  woman  with  an  impressive  ] 
black  beehive  hairdo.  She,  too,  < 


jiL 


Menage  from  the  IkbdoaM:  Pino  Casapand^  accompanied by  followers  outside  Asgelo’s  Trattoria hi  Chritavecdria,  admowledgaavnion  of  tbe  Vbgmktery,slwwninari«iiie  (right)  wrepfag  blood 

METROPOLIS 

Visionaries  spread  the  Virgin's  cult 


The  Willis  headquarters.  Just 
outside  Malmesbury  in  Wiltshire, 
appears  at  first  glance  to  sell  gar- 
den furniture,  pergolas  and  avi- 
aries. Stroll  hack  to  tbe  business 
end  of  the  yard,  however,  and  the 
half-finished  steeplechase  fences 
and  railway  sleepers  tell  the  real 
tale  of  the  Willis  brothers,  build- 
ers of  crosscountry  fences  for  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort's  three-day 
Horae  Trials  at  Badminton. 

As  Badminton  prepares  for  its 
50th  event,  the  WUUs  family,  four 
brothers  and  four  sons,  are  put- 
ting the  flnhhtay  touches  to  the 
obstacles  that  will  thrill  the 
crowds  and  instill  respect  in  the 
hearts  of  competitors  on 
cross-country  day,  two  weeks 
from  today. 

Alan  WUUs  is  matter  of  fact 
about  his  family's  expertise:  "My 
father  and  grandfather  worked 
with  forestry  on  the  duke’s 
estate,  but  the  only  fencing  we 
did  was  between  the  fields.  And 
then,  one  year,  we  were  asked  to 
a hand  with  the  Jumps  - we 
were  just  lucky  enough  to  be  on 
the  spot  at  the  right  time.  We 
start  planning  the  changes  to  the 
course  Tor  the  following  year  in 
Juno  and  it  takas  us  that  long, 
with  all  the  travelling  we  do  In 
between  whiles." 


had  her  own  photos,  mostly  of 
the  sky  or  the  sun.  with  strange 
flashes,  shapes  or  configurations 
that,  from  a certain  angle,  resem- 
bled the  Virgin,  Jesus,  or  num- 
bers. 

One  cloud  bad  a wobbly  "23” 
on  it,  “which  is  a sign  that  the 
Lord  wants  me  to  go  to  Casa- 
grande,  because  that  is  the  day 
he  comes  bare". 

Outside  the  trattoria,  some  80 
pilgrims,  a mix  of  old,  young, 
families  and  children,  had  begun 
to  pray  and  sing  hymns.  It  is 
largely  followers  such  as  these 
who  fund  the  visionary's  travels, 
and  provide  accommodation  for 
him  and  his  wife. 

Casagrande  tod;  his  place  in 
the  circle  of  white  plastic  chairs, 
next  to  an  empty  one  covered  In 
lace  and  bearing  a plaque  reading 
"For  the  heavenly  Mama".  After 
a trance-inducing  repetition  of 
Hail  Marys,  all  went  quiet,  and 
Casagrande  fell  to  his  knees,  ids 

ARCADIA 


anas  raised.  A rush  of  dicks  and 
whirring  followed,  as  numerous 
cameras  wow  pointed  at  the  sun. 

"Look.  It’s  the  door  to  para- 
dis*"  whispered  Anna  Scotto.  an 
elegant  woman  in  black  leather, 
as  she  passed  around  a fresh  pic- 
ture of  the  sky  with  a large  white 
rectangle  obscuring  its  centre. 

Several  people  pointed  out  tbe 
perfUme  of  roses  in  the  air.  "You 
can  always  small  roses  at  home 
later,  not  Just  at  the  time  of  tbe 
vision.”  claimed  Antonella 
Schiamo,  a young  mother  of  two, 
who  has  been  earning  with  her 
husband  and  children  to  see  Cas- 
agrande for  two  years. 

Tbe  Church's  reaction  to  Cath- 
olic visionaries  is  one  of  scepti- 
cism and  lack  of  Interest  Michele 
Fuss  of  Rome's  Grigorians  Uni- 
versity claims  that  most  erf  the 
new  wave  visionaries  are  fidsa. 

“They  are  part  of  tbe  same  phe- 
nomenon as  the  New  Age  search 
for  spirituality  and  the  invisible 


world,  even  though  they  use  a 
Christian  symbolism. 

“Tbe  contents  of  the  revela- 
tions are  usually  theologically 
contradictory:  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  central  figure  of  our  reli- 
gion is  Jesus  Christ  and  not  the 
saints  or  the  Madonna,”  he  said. 

Such  is  the  Vatican’s  fear  of 
frauds  and  charlatans  that  its 


has  accused  the  Church  of  being 
“theologically  correct  a tragic- 
omic subspecies  of  the  politically 
correct".  In  the  case  of  one  sanc- 
tuary associated  with  miraculous 
cures  (Le  Fontanelle  - a "little 
Lourdes"  of  northern  Italy),  the 
organisation  which  runs  it  is  so 
angered  by  the  Vatican’s  dismis- 
siveness that  It  is  planning  a pro- 


Blonde  and  dressed  in  gold,  the  Virgin  is  surrounded 
by  angels,  and  speaks  Aramaic  in  dirge-like  tones 


own  endorsement  of  miracles  is 
growing  In  controversy.  Pope 
John  Paul  B has  gone  Into  over- 
drive creating  saints  {a  process 
which  requires  miracles),  and  yet 
the  very  people  who  report  mir- 
acles and  visions  are  becoming 
alienated  and  angry. 

Vittorio  Messori.  a leading 
commentator  on  religious  affairs. 


test  march  in  Rome. 

In  cases  such  as  the  bleeding 
Madonna  of  Civitavecchia,  which 
has  been  formally  recognised  by 
the  Vatican  as  “a  sign  of  the 
presence  of  the  Virgin  Mary", 
Foss  stresses  the  importance  of 
"scientific  verification",  and  of 
"educating  the  people". 

In  the  meantime,  thousands  of 


pilgrims  visit  Civitavecchia,  and 
the  statuette  which  wept  blood  in 
1995  has  become  yet  another  Mar- 
ian shrine.  It  is  particularly 
beloved  of  drug  addicts,  some  of 
whose  syringes  line  the  walls  in 
testimony  of  their  “miraculous" 
cures. 

As  Casagrande  sat  slowly  writ- 
ing down  the  message  from  the 
Madonna,  a salesman  from  “Sign 
of  the  Supernatural’'  laid  out 
copies  of  the  monthly  magazine 
which,  daring  the  past  decade, 
has  become  the  mouthpiece  for 
believers  in  the  Catholic  paranor- 
mal. 

According  to  its  editor,  Piero 
Mantero,  people  are  turning  to 
visionaries  because  they  find  a 
warm,  intimate  religion,  which 
modern  priests  are  unable  to 
give. 

The  Church,  and  particularly 
the  bishops,  "are  critical  and  neg- 
ative. They  are  frightened  of 
these  things,  and  want  to  dis- 


tance themselves.  There  is  now  a 
split  between  the  ‘rationalist’ 
Church  and  an  active  section  of 
tbe  laity,  many  of  whom  are  con- 
verted because  of  irrational,  emo- 
tional experiences." 

After  Casagrande  finished  read- 
ing his  message  from  the  Virgin 
(as  always,  one  of  hope,  love, 
faith  and  exhortation  to  pray), 
the  faithful  bought  pamphlets 
and  books  published  by  the  “Sign 
of  tbe  Supernatural". 

A quick  look  through  confirms 
that  other  contemporary  vision- 
aries also  smell  of  roses,  see  the 
heavenly  “Mama"  on  specific 
days  of  the  month,  and  are  asso- 
ciated with  weird  Polaroid  photo- 
graphs. 

Notwithstanding  the  Vatican’s 
conservative  scepticism,  and  its 
pleas  for  scientific  rationality, 
there  seems  to  be  no  stopping  the 
revival  of  the  cult  of  the  Virgin 
as  it  spreads  through  the  Catho- 
lic world. 


Cutting  down  the  tribulations  at  the  trials 

Karen  Considine  meets  the  extended  lamily’  of  helpers  that  will  make  this  year's  50th  Badminton  Three-Day  Event  run  with  precision 


WHUs  does  not  Just  mean  a 
Jaunt  Into  the  next  county  for  the 
lore!  point-to-point.  Tbe  Willis 
brothers'  success  (“None  of  us 
rides  but  w»  know  what  a horse 
can  do”)  has  taken  them  to 
Hawaii  and  Japan,  to  the  Olym- 
pics at  Barcelona  and  Atlanta; 
they  are  chief  course  bufldere  for 
Sydney  2000, 

This  winter,  Alas  and  son 
James  alternated  working  with 
tbe  mud  and  oak  trunks  of  the 
Badminton  course  with  gum 
trees  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  to 
build  fences  In  the  bast  of  tbe 
Australian  summer. 

Now  that  they  are  world-travel- 
lers. is  Badminton  still  spade!? 
"Of  course  it  is.”  said  Alan. 
"Everyone  involved  Is  like  a fam- 
ily here;  we  don’t  get  cotton- 
mouth  snakes  In  the  water  Jump 
and  we  don't  have  to  eat  bloom- 
ing McDonald’s  all  the  time, 
either” 


Tony  Witt,  a dry  stone-waller 
and  another  of  the  Badminton 
"family",  says  They  fthe  Willis 
brothers]  show  us  exactly  what 
they  want,  they  give  us  the  angle 
of  the  fence  and  we  ell  build  it 
together.  It  works  a treat" 
Although  his  father  was  a 
gamekeeper  at  Badminton,  Witt 


sides  and  pouring  a bucket  of 
stones  between  them.  That  wall 
wont  last  more  than  a year  or 
two.  We’ve  been  waricing  on  Tam 
Smith’s  Wall,  that's  a well-known 
jump,  named  after  one  of  his 
grace’s  tenant  farmers.” 

Farmers  and  farm  workers  on 
the  Gloucestershire-WUtahire 


1 put  up  a notice  'Careful  - Ducks  on  the  Road*  and, 
is  soon  as  I did  that,  everything  was  beautiful? 


was  apprenticed  to  a local  dry- 
stone  waller,  and  now  his  son, 
Andy,  works  with  him  os  the 
horse  trials  course. 

"With  stonework  you've  either 
got  the  gift,  a feel  for  the  stone, 
or  yon  haven't  The  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  wall  is  the 
middle,  and  nowadays  you  see 
these  fellows  building  up  the  two 


borders  are  no  strangers  to  the 
hardships  of  working  on  the  tend 
in  the  1990s,  and  moist  are 
pleased  to  be  part  of  the  network 
of  unsung  helpers  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  three-day  event. 
One  tenant  farnj»»r  uses  ids  .dig1 
ger  to  excavate  treadles  taking 
extra  electricity  and  water  to  the 
rite.  Others  don  crash  caps  and 


act  as  mounted  stewards. 

Colin  Stainer,  a form  manager, 
has  been  taking  a week  off  work 
for  Badminton  horse  trials  for 
the  pest  20  years.  “When  I first 
started,  I used  to  help  the  game- 
keeper  keep  the  deer  off  the 
course.  Nothing  was  roped  off 
and  when  the  loudspeakers 
started  up  the  herd  just  pan- 
icked,” he  said. 

Now  the  deer  are  coralled  and 
Stainer  helps  the  duke’s  chauf- 
feur drive  the  sponsors'  vehicles 
to  Heathrow  airport  to  pick  up 
International  judges. 

*T  nearly  gave  up  this  year  - 
it’s  a busy  time  on  tbe  farm;  but 
what  with  it  being  the  50th  and 
everything . . . and  I really  like 
seeing  my  foreign  friends  again. 
On  Saturday,  I escort  the  para- 
medics. I know  the  park  bke  tbe 
back  of  my  hand  and  we  all  help 
each  other,  yon  see.”  That  “fam- 
ily" network  again. 


Tbe  vast  mass  of  people  visit- 
ing the  horse  trials  can  indeed 
cause  confusion,  even  among 
those  who  know  Badminton  Park 
welL  Ambulance  drivers  have 
become  disoriented,  police  horses 
have  fallen  through  footbridges. 
More' than  200,000  people  will 
come  to  the  tiny  village  of  Bad- 
minton during  the  week  of  the 
horse  trials,  disrupting  traffic, 
parking  600  caravans  where  the 
duke’s  Jersey  cattle  usually 
graze,  and  filling  to  capacity 
every  BAB  and  hotel  within  20 
miles. 

Alter  the  trials  are  over,  the 
invasion  really  starts  for  the 
locals. 

Competitors'  horses  In  the 
stable-yard  erf  Badminton  House 
can  look  into  the  family  bar  of 
the  Badminton  Club  in  the  vil- 
lage. Its  skittle  alley  and  beer  at 
up  to  £i  a pint  less  than  in  the 
pubs  attract  residents  all  year 


round  and  a swans  of  temporary 
members  during  Badminton 
Week.  The  women  of  the  village 
dragged  the  club  info  the  1990s  a 
year  ago  at  the  annual  general 
meeting,  when  they  turned  up  en 
masse  and  voted  tbe  “Men  Only" 
bar  into  an  “Adults  Only"  equiv- 
alent. 

Up  Luckington  Lane,  past  the 
Jump  of  the  same  name,  Nick 
Greening,  whose  wife  runs  The 
Old  Royal  Ship  Pub.  assured  me 
that  no  one  minded  the  annual 
influx  of  strangers. 

“We  get  a good  mix  of  people 
in.  often  the  same  year  after 
year.  We  have  all  the  trade  stand 
people  and  a group  of  22  Belgians 
who  eat  here  every  night  Every- 
thing is  booked  a yaar  ahead  and 
the  regulars  look  up on  it  as  a hit 
of  excitement,  some  extra  busi- 
ness.” 

Down  on  the  course.  Tony  Witt 
leant  on  the  wafi  he  had  per- 
fected. 

"I’ve  lived  here  80  years  and 
I've  never  faeard&nybody  com. 
plain.  The  traffigfe  bad,  mind 
and  Tm  responsfgfi  for  our  vil- 
lage pond  so  I sfefted  putting  up 
a notice  ‘Careful  I Ducks  on  the 
Road'  and,  you  tofw,  as  soon  as  I 
did  that,  everythgig  was  beauti- 
ful!" J 
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Ticking  along 
nicely  towards 
the  millennium 

Asia’s  financial  problems  have  given  watch,  clock 
and  jewellery  makers  some  years  of  concern  but.'-, 
trading  is  now  solid,  reports  Michael  Balfour  ■ 


World  watch  trade  production 


Mislion  i%!s 
U» 


As  the  year  2000  approaches, 
timekeeping  is  achieving  a 
special  prominence  in  the 
public’s  mind.  Commemora- 
tive watches,  clocks  and  jew- 
ellery are  arriving  on  the 
market  well  ahead  of  Y2K 
fears  for  the  great  day.  and 
these  Industries  are  market- 
ing them  as  heirlooms  of  the 
future. 

Sales  will  he  pursued  at 
two  trade  fairs  to  be  held  in 
Switzerland  this  month  .- 

In  terms  of  exports  the 
watch  industry  ranks  third 
in  value  in  Switzerland, 
behind  those  of  pharmaceuti- 
cals and  machine  tool  manu- 
facturing. 

The  Swiss  watch  industry 
as  a whole  reported  exports 
up.  1.3  per  cent  in  1998.  at. 
SFr8.4bn  according  to  the 
Federation  of  the  Swiss 
Watch -Industry  (111).  The 
same  source  confirmed  that 
32.2m  complete  watches, 
were  exported  in  1998,  up  22 
per  cent. 

Steel-cased  wristwatches 
are  increasing  their  sales  at 
every  price  level,  as 
demands  for  timepieces  coin- 
cide with  price  sensitivity  in 
the  market  place.  The  FH* 
represents  97  per  cent  of  the " 
Swiss  watch  industry,  and 
leading  brands  in  the  mem- 
bership are  presently  exer- 
cised by  the  urgent  require- 
ment! for  comparability,  in 


Margins  of  their  foreign 
distributors  are  being  eroded 
while  members’  own  factory 
gate  unit  prices  are  being 
slimmed  down  as  part  of 
joint  efforts  to  achieve,  ulti- 
mately, retail  price  conver- 
gence. 

Switzerland’s  round-the- 
clock  observation  of  the 
European  Union’s  economic 
health,  and  the  possibility  of 
its  own  application  to- join, 
may  be  influencing  this 
attempt  at  convergency." 

With  a population  of  290m 
and  a combined  GDP  which 
stands  at  19  per  cent  of  the 
worldwide  total,  the  sheer 
size  of  the  Eurozone  is  the 
providing  the  spur  for  Swit- 
zerland’s new  approach. 
Once  common  euro-pricing 
takes  .hold  customers  will 
rule. 

. The  decline  of  the  Asian- 
market  has  baited  and  Janu- 
ary 1999  saw  improved, 
exports  there  of  7 per  cent 
with  total  exports  for.  the 
month  up  3.4  per  cent 
(according  to  FH  figures). 
Although  Swiss  exports 
there  were  down  last' year, 
from  44  per  cent  to  37  per 
cent,  and  Middle  East 
demand  fell  by  2 per  cent, , . 
lost  sales  were  made  up  in 
1998  by  (in  order  of . 
increases)  Stain,  the  Nether- 
lands, Italy,  France,  and  the  ■ 
VS: 


retail  prices jiij  . qjl . export  The  ..  Swatch  . -^qup 


mance  in  1998  as  “very 
solid",  and  indeed  the  pre- 
liminary' results  .of  Switzer- 
land's largest  manufacturer 
of  timepieces;  showed  a unit 
sales  increase  of  watches, 
movements  and  stepping 
motors  of  2.3  per  cent  to 
118.8m.  Net  sales  were  up  7 
per  cent  to  SFM^hlI 

Tbe  results  highlighted 
the  widely  shared  industry 
problems:  currency  conver- 
sion forecasts  and  consumer 
demand  downturns  in  vari- 
ous but  not  all  Asian  mar- 
kets. 

A decline  in  Swatch 
Group's  sales  of  movements 
to  third  parties  last  year  was 
mirrored  by  a drop  in  TAG 
Heuer’s  watch  case  sales, 
and  both  companies  are  con- 
. ttnuicg  their  policies  of  tak- 
ing direct  control  of  local 
distribution,  which  is  now  a 
trend  in  the  industry. 

Christian  Virus,  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of -TAG  Heuer, 
recently  reported  a decline 
In  sales  for  the  year  ending 
December  31  (at  SFr4S5JLm). 
“Given  the  difficult  trading 
environment  In. Asia.'  we  are 
very  pleased  with  TAG 
Heuer’s  sales  performance. 
The  fourth  quarter’s  positive 
sales  growth  was  achieved  in 
spite  of.  a strong  comparable 
period  in  1997.  which 
included  tfaq  launch  of  the 
Kiriom . series,":  says,  Mr. 
JSfcrss^-^  cone 
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, one  -successful  model  in  a 
.year. 

The  Vendome  Luxury 
Group,  a division  of  Compag- 
nie  Financier^.  Richemont 
and  controlled  by  the  Rupert 
. family,  owns  world-class  lux- 
ury goods  brands. 

Unaudited  figures  for  the 
six  months  to  September  30 
1998  showed  watcb  sales 
down  0.6  per  cent  at 
SFr759.6m  and  jewellery 
sales  up  18.5  per  cent  at 
SFr34?.im.  The  jewellery  fig- 
ure was  “due  principally  to 
higher  retail  sales  at  Car- 
tier". 

World  production  of 
watches  in  1998  amounted  to 
1.3bn  units,  an  increase  of 
about  2 per  cent,  according 
to  the  . Japan  Clock  and 
Watch  Association.  Produc- 
tion of  analogue  quartz 
watches  increased,  while  dig- 
ital quartz  models  were 
slightly  down,  after  a 1997 
improvement.  Watches  with 
mechanical  movements  were 
also  marginally  down.  Over- 
^allfigures  show  output  up  in 
^ap^rand-  ^V^eriand  -Sin 


down  in  Hong  Kong  and 
elsewhere. 

Citizen  of  Japan,  the  larg- 
est watch  manufacturer  in 
the  world,  turned  out, 
according  to  its  own  pub- 
lished figures,  341m.  watches 
and  movements  last  year,  a 
10  per  cent  year-on-year 
increase.  There  is  a discerni- 
ble attempt  by  Citizen  to 
increase  its  overseas  sales  of 
quality  quartz  and  mechani- 
cal movements, 

Citizen  recently  reported: 
“Apart  from  watches  as 
time-measuring  instruments, 
watches  that  can  be  inter- 
faced with  personal  comput- 
ers were  marketed  by  vari- 
ous watch  manufacturers 
based  on  the  concept  of 
wristwatches  as  wearable 
information  terminal 
devices."  Fingertip  access  to 
the  Internet,  via  the  wrist,  is 
expected  to  become  common- 
place in  the  next  century. 

Buying  and  selling 
watches,. clocks  and  jewel- 
lery, at  every  price  level,  via 
the  Internet  is  likely  to 
rocket'  as  'niche  industries 


1SSS 


become  established  tb$£fe.-„ 
Swatch  reported  boom  sales 
in  1998  for  its  Internet' Thne. . 
which  was  launched  In'  con- 
junction with  ■ the  new 
Swatch  Beat.  ' r. 

Misleading  descriptions, 
fraud,  and  the  intrusion  of 
“grey"  or  parallel  supposedly 
trademarked  goods  (the  EU 
is  examining  this  subject, 
now)  are  some  of  the  prob- 
lems awaiting  this  brave 
new  world,  however.  Lead- 
ing auction  bouses,  all  now 
on  the  Internet,  are  busy 
addressing  these,  with  hard- 
won  reputations  at  stake. 

. However  they  are  reached, 
the  steadily  expanding 
watch  markets  are  out  there. 
Casio,  Timex  and  Zeon  have 
a plethora  of  hobby,  sport 
and  lifestyle  models  avail- 
able. Then  there  are  cool  and  . 
new  models,  sudi  a s 'Cerix. 
from  Rado.  Switzerland's 
domestic  market's  best-sit  - 
ing brand,  the  revolutionary 
De Vine- Co-Axial  (with  a rev-  - 
oliitionary  new.-  movement  • 
.'by  Englishman  fiepiifegffii'. 


eessful  Ornfcga  brand,  .and  - 
Franck  Muller's  remarkable 
Grande  pate  Cintree  Curves 
in  2000  pieces  only. 

Rolex  and  Patek  Philippe 
continue. to  top  the  table  for 
quality  brand  awareness.- 

A new  watch  magazine  for 
consumers  will  have  the 
footfall  at  this  month's  two 
Swiss  trade  fairs  in  its 
sights.  The  Journal  Suisse  ' 
de  L'Horlogerie  has  just 
.been  launched  with  editorial 
in  three  languages.  Its  initial 
print  run  suggests  a readily 
identified  market  for  news 
and  views  of  Swiss  time- 
pieces. both  new  and  “previ- 
ously-owned".' 

The  latter  are  pre-emi- 
nently the  province  of  Gene- 
va-based auctioneers  Anti- 
quorum.  directed  by  Osvaldo 
Patrizzi.  His  next  European 
sale  is  in  Geneva,  the  . home 
of  watchmaking  after-  all, 
and  takes  place . today  - and 
tomorrow  at  the  Hotel  des 
Bergues,  . neatly  ' timed 
.between  the  .Geneva  .and 
fairs, 

“*  e 


in- New  . York  last  month 
drew1  worldwide  publicity, 
and  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, for  charitable  causes. 

Fatek  Philippe  is  consis- 
tently held  to  be  one  of  Swit- 
zerland's greatest  makers, 
and  it  was  one  of  its  unique 
■1939  models,  a Calatrava,  for 
which  'Antiquorum  has 
gdlhed  a record  price  of 
£1,140,000  for  a wTistwatcb: 

While  senior  . manage- 
ments. in  the  Swiss  watch 
trade  are  carefully  observing 
currency  rates  in  the  euro- 
zone, and  the  ' inroads  of 
“grey"  markets  and  fakes, 
they  are  generally  sanguine 
about  their  principal  mar- 
kets, as  the  zeros  of  the 
forthcoming  year  approach 
their  appearance  In  watch 
date  windows.-  ■ 

Most  watch  brand  cata- 
logues sport  a commemora- 
tive; millennium  wristwatch 
for' countdown  enthusiasts 
and- collectors  everywhere. 
This  year's  trade  fairs 
should  ensure -that  January 
1^3000  -.provides ' a -golden 
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FINANCIAL  TIMES 


weekend  APRIL  WAPRIL 25  .999 


WATCHES,  CLOCKS  & JEWELLERY  2 


SALON  INTERNATIONAL  OE  U HAUTE  HORLOGEBIE  by  Michael  Balfour 


Where 


This  exclusive  event  is  where  the  finest  watchmakers  meet  to  compare  notes  and 
display  the  quality  and  flair  of  their  new  designs 


The  ninth  annual  Salon 
International  de  la  Haute 
Horiogerie  (SIHH)  opened  in 
the  Palexpo  exhibition  halls 
In  Geneva  on  April  22  and 
continues  until  April  29. 

This  event  is  for  the  watch 
trade  only,  unlike  next 
week’s  much  larger  Basel 
Show,  and  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  values  of  fine 
watchmaking.  Exclusivity  is 
Hie  watchword  of  the  organ- 
isers, and  there  are  just  17 
specially  invited  exhibitors 
presenting  new  models  and 
future  plans. 

This  international  show- 
case is  under  the  presidency 
of  Franco  Cologni.  He  com- 
ments: "The  SIKH  is  not 
only  a commercial  event,  but 
a meeting  point  between 
manufacturers  who  guaran- 
tee the  extreme  quality  of 
their  products,  and  distribu- 
tors who  are  the  privileged 
vectors  of  the  brands' 
images.  This  is  the  reason 
the  SIHH  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful for  nearly  a decade, 
and  it  will  remain  our  phi- 
losophy in  the  years  to 
come.” 

To  this  end  the  promot- 
ional activities  of  the  Associ- 
ation InterprofesslonneUe  de 
la  Haute  Horiogerie,  under 
the  guidance  of  Eugen 
Maier,  secretary-general,  are 
of  increasing  importance. 

Of  this  year’s  exhibitors, 
seven  are  newcomers.  They 


have  moved  from  the  Basel 
Show,  and  include  for  exam- 
ple, Breguet,  bearing  the 
name  of  probably  the  great- 
est watchmaker  ever  to 
engage  in  this  trade. 

Breguel  Is  now  wholly 
owned  by  Invest corp,  and, 
under  Jean  J.  Jacober,  the 
chief  executive  officer,  mar- 
keting is  being  sharpened  up 
and  new  models  are  coming 
an  stream.  The  familiar 
engine- turned  dial  and  moon 
hands  are  present  on  its  new 
Classique  for  gentlemen. 
There  are  also  two  new  auto- 
matic chronographs,  the  ton- 
neau-shaped Heritage  and 
the  round  stainless  steel 


Type  XX  Transatlantique. 

New  double  rotor  move- 
ments are  housed  in  the  new 
deluxe  wristwatches  of  Per- 
relet,  and  this  brand  has  dis- 


TourbOlon Minute  Repeater 
Split-Second  Chronograph,  a 
mechanical  masterpiece, 
combining  scientific,  techni- 
cal and  artistic  skills  of  a 


covered  the  marketability  of  very  high  order.  Collectors 
beautifully  presented  limited  should  note  that  there  will 


editions,  such  as  Old  Rose 

(100  pieces  only). 

Another  new  exhibitor  is 
Bovet.  which  flourished  177 
years  ago  and  is  now  hand- 
somely back  in  business.  It 
is  showing  the  FLeurier  de 
Bovet,  a lady's  gold  and  dia- 
mond pocket  watch. 
Audemars  Piguet  arrives 


be  just  15  made. 

Audemars  Piguet  are  also 
unveiling  their  Canapfi  Tour- 


Wheel  chronograph,  and  the 
.new  Fl-048  (1,000  pieces). 

Daniel  Jean-Ri  chard  is 
another  debut  exhibitor  with 
a iftnftnri  edition,  under  the 
tutelage  of  Luigi  Macaluso 
(owner  of  Girard-Perregaux). 
It  is  showing  the  Gold  TV 
Screen  Chronograph  (25 
pieces),  and  also  a larger  ver- 
sion of  it,  alongside  the  . three 
model  Bressel  line. 

Roger  Dubuis  of  Geneva 
completes  the  new  “guest 


billon;  there  will  be  25  of  list*  at  the  SIHH,  and  dls- 
tbese.  limited  editions  are  closes  his  season’s  novelties 


also  found  on  the  elegant 
booth  of  Girard-Perregaox. 
They  include  the  SF  Fou- 
d royante  (no  accelerator 
needed  for  selling  the  750 


in  style,  to  the  manner  bora  pieces  of  this  Ferrari  70th 
since  1875.  They  are  present-  anniversary  piece),  the  Vin- 
ing  the  Jules  Audemars  tage  1999  automatic  Column- 


for  the  company's  traditional 
limited  world  distribution. 
One  of  the  particularities  of 
Roger  Dubuis  is  its  cases 
fashioned  from  palladium, 
and  the  Sympathle  range 
demonstrates  their  appeal. 

Daniel  Roth  is  showing  the 


71m  Type  XX  Ttaftsattmflque  which  is  being  launched  by  Breguet 
this  week 


The  new  Canapt  TourbiHon  from  Audemars  Piguet  has  an 
attractive  visible  mechanism 


Basel  *99  by  Michael  Balfour 


New  exhibition  halls  usher 
in  bright  future  for  show 


Improved  facilities  and  a more  coherent  layout  make  for  a gleaming  showcase  for  the 
world’s  leading  watch,  clock  and  jewellery  Industries 


There  will  be  a whole  new 
atmosphere  at  the  Z9th 
World  Watch,  Clock  and 
Jewellery  Show  which  starts 
next  Thursday  and  runs 
until  May  6 in  the  old  uni- 
versity city  of  Basel. 

The  exhibition  halls  have 
been  entirely  rebuilt  In  the 
past  10  months.  The  19,000 
sqm  steel  and  glass  struc- 
ture (4^00  skilled  labourers 
from  140  companies  com- 
pleted the  job)  has  cost  SFr 


180m,  and  the  same  amount 
again  has  been  invested  in 
new  watch  and  dock  stands. 

The  Messe  Basel  will 
organise  about  25  fairs  a 
year,  and  next  week’s  is  the 
first  in  the  new  halls. 

The  100,000  trade  and  pub- 
lic visitors  and  the  2,315 
exhibitors  expected  will  find 
greatly  improved  clarity  and 
coherence  in  the  layout,  as 
well  as  the  more  essential 
facilities  that  make  trade 


fairs  bearable.  This  event  is 
the  most  important  in  the 
trade  calendar  for  all  three 
industries. 

The  exhibitors  can  be  bro- 
ken down  as  follows:  1,303 
(56  per  cent  in  jewellery),  578 
(26  per  cent ) in  watches  and 
clocks,  and  434  (18  per  cent) 
in  related  activities,  such  as 
tools,  packaging,  publica- 
tions and  special  promo- 
tions. The  world’s  40  leading 
watch  and  jewellery  produc- 


ing countries  will  be  present 
Europe  is  most  heavily  rep- 
resented. led  by  Italy  <469 
exhibitors,  including  362  jew- 
ellers), Germany  (445  exhibi- 
tors. including  304  jewellers), 
and  Switzerland,  which  dom- 
inates the  watch  and  clock 
sector  (428  exhibitors,  with 
222  watch  and  dock  compa- 
nies among  them). 

Adding  to  the  show's  inter- 
national flavour,  especially 
in  jewellery,  will  be  exhibi- 


When  a new 
Reverso  emerges, 
there’s  always 
something  behind  it 


mm. 


^ Reverso 
Gran  Sport 

The  relaxed. 
enjoyable  side 
of  life  now  has  a 
watch  to  itself.  It's 
the  Reverso  Gran'Sport 
with  chronograph,  an 
exploit  of  horological. 

engineering  Turn 
the  cambered  case, 
adjust  the  patented 
bracelet  and  take  the 
time  to  live.  Our  active 
masterpiece  will 
accompany  you  with 
pleasure. 


The  world’s  flnosr  timepieces  we  excRidwly  avWtofcto  from  seteciod  watch 
spectafct*.  For  an  Dustrnted  aUNW  ond  1W  of  nationwide  concewtancfcesL 
pfeose  write  to  DMH  <UIQ  IM.  25  BeeHtard  Ho*  London  WC1»  AHE 
Telephone  0171  4466353  of  fax  0171  4466333 
E-mal:  dmh@ufctjusiness.com  internet  wwwJnjtc.com 


automatic  Papillou.  This 
jump  hoar,  with  a most  orig- 
inal dial  layout,  is  limited  to 
HO  pieces  each  in  28  carat 
white  and  pink  gold,  and  30 

in  platinum. 

The  Vantage  and  Masters 
coDections  demonstrate  the 
art  of  fine  watchmaking,  and 
so  does  the  Backtimer.  by 
fellow  exhibitor  Gerald 
Gents.  These  two  companies 
are  associated  with  Singa- 
pore-based The  Hour  Glass 
and  combine  some  of  their 
essential  functions  with  no 
loss  of  individual  identity. 

Parmigiflni  FleurieT  IS 
another  high  class  watch- 
maker, Parmigi- 

ani  ftnft  his  able  Wm  wHL  be 
unveiling  the  automatic  Bas- 
ics, the  Crono  Rattrapante 
(10  pieces  only),  the  tonneau- 
shaped  eight-day 

Iooica.  and  the  Torus  Quan- 
time  Perpetual. 

The  other  SIHH  exhibitors 
are  part  of  the  Venddme 
Luxury  Group.  Whether 
there  will  be  a combination 
of  some  of  their  long-estab- 
lished Individual  operations 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  odds 
are  greatly  against  such  a 
development,  but  normal 
business  housekeeping  of 
course  continues. 

Piaget,  for  example,  has 
recently  acquired  control  of 
its  north  American  retailing 
and  distribution-  from 
Movado.  Under  Francis  Goa- 
ten,  chief  executive  officer, 
Piaget  has  brought  more 
beautiful  timepieces  to 
Geneva.  The  eight-day 


is  grafted  to  an  atSSon  of  25 


Emperador  marks  Piaget’s 
125th  anniversary  (50 
pieces),  and  its  Altiplano  is 
an  ultra-thin  model  with  the 
Piaget  signature  unusually 
at  3 o'clock. 

Cartier  is  unveiling  its  Col- 
lection Privfee,  the  best  of 
the  best.  It  Includes  a 25- 
piece  edition  of  an  automatic 
pink  gold  Pasha  with  a day/ 
night  indicator,  another 
Pasha  in  white  gold  with  a 
tourbiBon  movement  bear- 
ing the  intertwined  Cartier 
double  C logo,  and  an  ultra- 
thin  mechanical  Santos-Du- 
mant  in  platinum  or  yellow 
gold  (small  model  in  gold 
only). 

Cartier  is  also  enjoying  a 
success  «Tnnng  horological 
cognoscenti  with  the  large 
Officme  Panerai  brand  from 
Italy.  Cartier  also  has 
Banme  & Merrier  under  its 
wxr^.  This  year  two  limited 
edition  CapeLand  chrono- 
graphs are  displayed.  Each  is 


numbered  with  a year  of  the 
present  millennium,  but 
number  2000  is  in  platinum 
and  not  for  sale. 

Vacberon  Constantin  is 
pleased  with  the  new  245  in 
its  Les  Complications  collec- 
tion. This  automatic  for  gen- 
tlemen comes  in  white  or 
pinfc  gold  and  has  a trans- 
parent bade. 

Hie  exhibition  list  is  com- 
pleted by  Alfred  Dunbill 
(with  its  Longitude  Millen- 
nium watch)  and  Montblanc 
(showing  a 75th  anniversary 
limited  edition  Meisterstuck) 
in  the  Espace  Luxe  within 
the  SIHH  halls.  This  sector 
looks  likely  to  expand  in  the 
next  few  years. 

More  than  5.000  invited 
visitors  from  150  countries 
are  expected  Each  one  is,  to 
quote  a 17th  century  expres- 
sion. a “luxurisf,  profes- 
sionally addicted  to  the  “lux- 
uriance’* of  the  timepieces 
here. 


tors  from  Bahrain,  India  and 
Peru.  A number  of  clear 
trends  are  emerging  from 
Basel  *99.  The  use  of  stain- 
less steel  for  watch  cases  is 
Still  steadily  increasing;,  and 
at  all  price  points. 

It  can  be  employed  with  a 
matt,  polished  or  brushed 
finish  which  for  example, 
Alfex,  use  to  great  effect). 
The  SFrl.000-1,500  retoll 
price  segment  of  the  market 
has  never  been  better  sup- 
plied with  high-quality  time- 
pieces. And  now  chrono- 
graphs, often  with  sports 
applications,  from  upmarket 
brands  carry  a recommended 
retail  price  (rrp)  from 
SFrtflOO. 

New  companies  are,  as 
ever,  entering  the  market 
with  strong  creativity  (com- 
panies such  as  Clerc,  with 
its  innovative  new  Red, 
White  and  Blue  range. 
Enigma  and  Frederiqne  Con- 
stant). 

There  is  continual  internal 
reorganisation  within  groups 
of  wristwatch  manufactur- 
ers, as  they  seek  economies 
of  scale.  The  largest  of  them 
is  the  Swatch  Group,  which 
this  year  has  reclaimed  Lon- 
gines  and  Rado  as  exhibitors 
In  its  2,000  sq  m joint  booth 
I area.  The  futuristic  Rado  is 
i the  best-selling  brand  within 
i Switzerland.  . 

Another  outstanding 
although  continuing  trend  is 
the  entry  of  fashion  house 
brands,  which  are  right  to 
view  wristwatches  as  almost 
obligatory  daily  accessories. 
Each  has  customers  already 
committed  to  its  brand.  One 
example  is  Hugo  Boss,  which 
started  in  the  watch  market 
in  1996  and  sold  40.000  units 
the  next  year. 

Last  year  72  per  cent  of  its 
sales  were  made  in  Europe 
but  sales  in  the  USA  are  is 
still  to  come,  and  Hugo  Boss 
hopes  to  have  more  than 
2£00  outlets  by  the  end  of 
1999.  Its  watches  are  mar- 
keted, produced  and  distrib- 
uted by  Tempos  Concept  SA 
in  Neufchfitel,  by  a Swiss- 
based  formula  which  seems 
to  work.  Boss  is  showing 
ranges  such  as  Initial, 
Metropolis,  Pilot,  Ranger 
and  Spirit  at  Basel  '99. 


The  World  Watch.  Clock  and  Jewellery  Show  wBJ  be  the  first  event  in  the  new  BXhtbrtfon  buttings 
which  were  completed  in  juetlP  months 


In  the  new  halls  secure 
new  stands  have  been 
devised  by  prominent  watch- 
makers who  will  be  present- 
ing their  new  models  to 
trade  contacts.  These 
well-known  brands  include 
Cbopard  (La  Strada  and 
Imperials  collections,  and 
Grisogono-designed  pieces  in 
the  diamond-set  Ice  Cube 
range),  Jaeger-LeCoultre 
(more  variations  of  its 
famous  Reverso  and  the  dia- 
mond-set 101  Riviere  with  a 
tiny  mechanical  movement), 
Patek  Philippe  and  Rolex. 
The  two  latter  great  brands 
reveal  all  next  week,  and  not 
a moment  before.  Interna- 
tiona) Watch  Company  with 
its  GST  Deep  One,  the  first 
amateur  diver’s  watch  with 
a mechanical  depth  gauge, 
TnHTfarrmn  depth  display  **nd 
a rotating  bezel  to  show  dive 
time,  is  a prominent  exhibi- 
tor. . 

A striking  new  stand,  com- 
plete with  deal-making  meet- 
ing rooms,  will  be  occupied 
by  TAG  Heoer  (with  their 
first  ladies’  chronograph,  an 
automatic  In  the  Klrium 
series,  and  a new  automatic 
Heuer  Monaco  n,  limited  to 
5,000  pieces). 

There  are  elegant  new 
stands,  each  in  more  than 
200  sq  m of  floor-space  and 
complete  with  carpets,  show- 
cases, meeting  rooms  and 
reception  areas.  One  will  be 
occupied  by  Blancpain  (away 
from  the  Swatch  Group  and 
showing  an  evening-wear 
chronograph). 

Others  will  be  filled  by 
Breitling  (with  its  new  B-2 
chronograph,  and  no  doubt  a 


picture  or  two  of  the  record- 
breaking  Breitling  Orbiter  3 
balloon  adorning  walls). 
Concord  (in  the  resurgent 
Movado  group).  Corum  (the 
new  black,  diamond-set 
Tabogan,  which  can  also  be 
a desk  clock),  Gucci  (subject 
to  takeover  bids  at  present) 
and  large  quality  maker  Ray- 
mond Wefl. 

Top  pedigree  watch  manu- 
facturer Zenith  will  show  its 
new  automatic  Port-Royal  V 
cased  in  two  sizes  of  stain- 
less steel,  and  announce 
details  of  its  co-sponsorship 
of  the  Linda  McCartney  Pro- 
fessional Cycling  Team. 

Another  fine  maker  in  Le 
Locle,  Ulysse  Nardin, 
unveils  its  quick-setting 
GMTtPerpetual  (designed  by 
Ludwig  Oechsltn). 

Along  with  its  impressive 
single  button  chronograph, 
L’Espace,  Hermes  (which 
opened  its  watch  factory  in 
Bienne  last  month)  has  a 
stainless  steel  gentleman’s 
H-our  watch  and  a Cape  Cod 
automatic  on  a new  bracelet 

Almost  60  per  cent  of 
Rama’s  output  goes  to  the 
Middle  East,  and  its  New 
Bellissima  line  will  be  on 
show.  This  Bienne  company 
has  no  fewer  than  five  of  its 
owning  Marachly  family 
working  in  it.  This  may  be  a 
contemporary  record  in 
Swiss  watchmaking. 

The  Roamer  Watch  Co,  in 
the  baroque  town,  Solo- 
thurn,  now  under  Rolf 
Wuethrlch,  chief  executive 
officer,  and  owned  by  the 
Chung  Nam  Group,  is  build- 
ing on  its  Power  8 series 
and  next  week  its  quartz 


Power  Chronograph  arrives 
in  12  versions. 

The  Power  range  retails  at 
under  SFr300.  Long-estab- 
lished Rotary  also  prices 
competitively,  and  is  display- 
ing a new  range  of  striking 
stainless  steel  quartz  pieces 
which  are  less  classical- 
looking  than  previous  collec- 
tions. 

Chaumet  and  Ebel,  both 
under  Investcorp  ownership, 
have  new  products  in  the 
gleaming  showcases  at 
Basel.  And  so  do  the  re- 
awakened Delaneau,  with  its 
Golden  Dream,  First  Lady 
and  U>uka  watches,  and  Oris 
who  have  the  new  automatic 
Big  Crown  BC3  in  its  suc- 
cessful pilots’  watch  series. 

Casio’s  Voice  Recorder 
Watch  is  the  Japanese  mak- 
er’s latest  horological  gad- 
get, but  now  balances  its  cat- 
alogue with  the  new  Futurist 
range,  which  is  in  fact  retro 
in  style.  The  Casio  Hotbiz 
has  a 200  entry  memory  in 
its  databank,  another  digital 
wonder  for  busy  profession- 
als who  might  actually  need 
Its  29  time  zones. 

Citizen  is  featuring  a stun- 
ning looking  collection  of 
retro  digital  and  analogue 
watches  on  stainless  steel 
bracelets,  many  with  dial 
light  functions. 

The  giant  Citizen  is  also 
adding  to  tts  Eco-drive  tight- 
powered  timepieces.  The 
new  Titanium  Long  Life 
model  is  well  named:  a fully 
charged  watch  b as  a power 
supply  for  10,000  hours.  It 
will  last  until  after  next 
Fear’s  Basel  World  Watch, 
Clock  and  Jewellery  Show. 


The  new  Power  8 Podoet  pendant  watch  from  Reamer 
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WATCHES,  CLOCKS  & JEWELLERY  3 


MILLENNIUM  PBQDUCTS  by  Michael  Balfour 


Timely  souvenirs  for  a new  era 

Timepieces  are  still  regarded  as  the  most  'beautiful  and  curious  in  texture  of  mechanical  things’ 


The  watch,  clock  and 
accessory  industries  are 
perfectly  suited  for 
millennia!  celebration 
products  and  countdown 
timepieces  are  counting 
away  seconds  the  world  over 
as  regularly  as  party  plans 
ml*  being  finalised. 

So  It  is  Just  as  well  that 
popular  sentiment  has 
willed  on  January  2 2000  as 
the  first  day  of  the  third 
millennium. 

Many  commentators  hold 
that  the  present  millennium 
nf  the  Christian  era  ends  on 
December  31  2000  thanks  to 
Dionysius  Exlguus.  a 
sixth-century  monk  who 
recorded  that  Christ  was 
burn  at  the  ago  of  one. 

Towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century  scholars  won 
the  day.  and  January  1 
Ifwn  was  recognised  as  the 
first  day  or  the  present 
century. 

Rut  January  & 2000  it  is. 

Dr  Kristen  Llpplncott. 
curator  of  the  Old  Royal 
Observatory  and  director  of 
the  Greenwich  Meridian  2000 


Millennium  Project 
comments;  “There  is  no 
doubt  that  Greenwich,  as  the 
world's  home  of  time,  will 
become  one  of  the  main 
pilgrimage  sites  in  the  world 
for  the  Millennium  year." 

The  Old  Royal 
Observatory  In  Greenwich 
Park,  on  the  edge  of  London, 
is  permanent  host  to 
Greenwich  Mean  Time 
(GMT),  being  the  site  of  the 
Prime  Meridian  of  the  wo  rid 
longitude  0. 

It  was  chosen  at  a 
26-nation  conference  in 
Washington  DC  in  1804,  and 
every  place  on  the  earth  Is 
now  measured  in  terms  of  Its 
distance  east  or  west  of  this 
line. 

Before  then  most  towns  in 
tlie  world  kept  to  thetr  own 
local  times. 

Alfred  flunk!  (1  was  Che 
first  company  into  the 
millennial  marketplace.  In 
1981  It  launched  lta 
Millennium  range  of 
wristwatches.  and  this  has 
evolved  Into  a sleek-looklng 
collection,  with  beads  fully 


Integrated  into  a variety  of 
cases,  and  on  a bracelet  or 
strap. 

These  quartz  watches  have 
now  been  joined  In  the 
Alfred  □ unhill  catalogue  by 
cufflinks  and  tlebars. 

There  too  will  he  found  a 
new  range  of  AJD20OO 
accessories.  Alfred  Dunhlll, 
now  part  of  the  VendOme 
Luxury  Group,  has  also 
taken  the  name  Longitude 
for  an  edition  of  1300  pieces 
which  include  a fountain 
pen.  globe  cufflinks,  a table 
light  with  clock  (in  the  old 
Alfred  Dunhlll  tradition), 
and  a wriatwatch.  Each 
bears  a red  ball  logo, 
recalling  the  red  time  ball 
that  falls  down  a mast  on 
the  Old  Royal  Observatory 
each  day  at  exactly  13.00 
hours. 

The  Longitude  Millennium 
wriatwatch  has  an  automatic 
movement 

The  silvered  dial  has 
roman  numerals  and  a 
moving  red  ball  to  indicate 
the  hour;  hands  indicate  the 
minutes  and  seconds.  Each 


model  number,  up  to  1300,  lfl 
engraved  on  the  back. 

The  great  English 
watchmaker  John  Harrison, 
much  celebrated  in  films  sad 
books  recently,  wrote  In 
17E7:  *l  think  I may  make 
bold  to  soy,  that  there  is  no 
other  mechanical  or 
mathematical  thing  in  the 
world  that  Is  more  beautiful 
or  curious  In  texture  than 
this  my  watch  or  timekeeper 
for  the  Longitude." 

The  GMT±  Perpetual  by 
UlysBe  Nardln  is  a 
complicated  timepiece  with 
what  must  be  described  as  a 
timely  name.  Many  makers 
employ  GMT  on  dials,  and 
ths  Initials  are  generally 
legitimate. 

Their  manufacturers 
understand  the  mechanical 
consequences  of  the  fact  that 
the  period  of  the  earth's 
orbit  around  the  sun  is  not 
386  days,  but  366  days,  6 
hours.  48  minutes  and 
46.96768  seconds.  The  best  of 
them  have  built  into  their 
products  the  fact  that  the 
year  2000  Is,  unusually,  a 


loop  year. 

Maurice  Lacroix  has  this 
month  added  to  Its 
Masterpiece  collection  the 
Pontos  GMT,  In  stainless 
steel  with  a fourth  hand 
Indicating  the  Greenwich 
Mean  Time,  Irrespective  of 
at  which  of  the  24  world 
time  zones  the  watch  Is  set. 

The  Orbls  Terrarum  has 
-been  specially  developed  in 
Germany  for  the  year  2000 
by  Dr  Peter  Grab,  and  is  a 
bit  unusual.  This  world 
timer,  which  Is  limited  to 
just  900  pieces,  has  no  watch 
glass,  and  the  time  Is 
indicated  by  rotating  discs,  a 
central  qieayyid  and  another 
on  an  outer  ring. 

The  Grob  wriatwatch  is  in 
a category  of  millennium 
products  that  should  hold 
their  value  once  the  fabled 
day  is  post 

A more  widely  known 
maker.  Gerald  Geata,  has 
produced  the  Backtlmer,  a 
fine  watch  In  this  category, 
which  features  e countdown 
function  displaying  the 
number  of  days  left  until 


y^r//  \ 
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The  BeoMkrar  by  Qereid  Gents 
cotettfcig  down  to  2000 

2000.  Just  458  pieces  will 
ever  be  made. 

He  is  just  the  kind  of 
dedicated  designer  who 
knows  that  In  fact  the. 
regulating  clocks  that 
maintain  the  world’s  precise 
time  will,  at  exactly 
midnight  cm  31  December 
1999,  stop  for  one  second. 
The  UK’s  National  Physical 
Laboratory  will  add  a 
seventh  pip  to  ltB  time 
signal. 


The  Longitude  MBeonUim  watch  by  AkmdDunWS 


The  Accurlst  Greenwich 
Meridian  £0 00  Countdown 
Watch  Is  officially  endorsed 
by  the  Old  Royal 
Observatory.  It  is  a less 
expansive  but  is  highly 
accurate. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the 
millennial  products  on  show 


at  this  month's  trade  fairs 
and  retailers  thereafter 
around  all  time  zones. 
Perhaps  the  most  convenient 
place  to  be  at  what  most 
accept  to  be  the  start  of  the 
third  millennium  is  the 
North  Pole.  There  it  is 
whatever  time  you  choose. 


LUXURY  GOODS  MAKERS  by  Alice  Rawsthorn 
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On  u hrwzv  day  this  spring, 
a posse  of  Parisian 
executives.  led  by  Jean-Louls 
Dumas,  chairman  of  Hermes, 
the  venerable  French  luxury 
gaocls  group,  descended  on 
ihc  town  of  Bienne, 
nurtli-wpst  of  Bern. 

They  wen*  attending  the 
ttfficial  opening  of  the  brand 
new  factory  where  Hermes 
will  manufacture  the 
watches,  which  have  become 
an  increasingly  Important 
pari  or  its  business. 

Founded  us  a harness 
maker  in  is37,  Hermta 
diversified  into  different 
types  of  leather  goods  during 
the  early  1900s  and  produced 
its  first  wrist  watch  in  192? 
jNik  with  what  may  have 

been  the  world’s  first 
ilisiipter  dog  collar. 

Sh;irp-eyed  customers  can 
still  find  very*  expensive  dog 
collars  in  Henna's  stores  on 
rue  Faubourg  Salnt-Honore 
in  Kiris,  or  London's 
Bond  Street,  but.  * 
unsurprisingly,  its  foray  into 


Fashion  designers  starting  to  clock  on 


Watches  are  now  becoming  an  important  part  of  business  for  the  leading  luxury  goods  makers 


wristwatches  proved  more 
lucrative. 

Having  begun  by  buying 
in  watches  from  specialist 
manufacturers,  HermOs  set 
up  its  own  factory  in  ranted 
premises  in  Bienne  during 
the  late  19706,  and  has  Just 
opened  a wholly-owned 
facility  which  U three  times 
the  size, 

"We  have  very  high 
expectations  for  this  side  of 
the  business."  says 
Guillaume  de  Seynes, 
director  of  Hermes  Montres 
and  great-grandson  of  Emil 
Hermes,  the  man  responsible 
for  the  Introduction  of  the 
company's  first  wriatwatch 
in  the  1920s. 

"Watches  are  already  our 
fourth  biggest  product  In 
sales  terms  after  leather,  silk 


and  ready-to-wear.  We've 
made  a significant 
investment  in  the  new 
factory  because  we  expect 
even  foster  growth  in  the 
future." 

Hexmfts  is  not  the  only 
luxury  goods  group  to  be 
stepping  Up  Its  Investment 
In  the  traditionally  specialist 
watch  seeks-. 

Gucci,  the  Italian  fashion 
company,  has  aggressive 
plans  for  Severtn  Mantras, 
the  Swiss  watch 
manufacturer  It  acquired  18 
months  ago  for  2160m. 

Calvin  Klein,  the  US 
fashion  house,  also  Intends 
to  expand  the  venture  it 
launched  two  years  ago  with 
Swatch,  another  Swiss 
watch  group.'  • 

These  investments  form 


part  of  the  expansion  of  the 
global  luxury  good  Industry 
as  designers,  m» 
Calvin  Klein,  and  artisanal 
houses,  such  as  Hermfis, 
seek  to  make  the  most  of 
their  marketing  muscle  by 
applying  their  brand  mwi« 
to  a wider  variety  of 
products. 

They  also  reflect  the  trend 
for  consumers  to  regard 
watches,  even  expensive 
ones,  as  fashion-oriented 
products  which  they  might 
buy  because  of  their 
association  with  the  visual 
identity  of  a particular 
designer  or  luxury  label, 
rather  than  the  technical 
expertise  of  a specialist 
manufacturer. 

••  Ghcci,  for  instance,  added 
a watch  collection  to  its 


product  range  in  the  late 
1970s,  at  roughly  the  same 
time  as  Henn&s. 

The  watches  were 
manufactured  by  Severtn 
an  a long  term  licensed 
basis  until  1997  when  the 
Gttcd  board  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  the  contract's 
impending  expiry  (in 
July  this  yaw)  to  . 
buy  the  business  rather 
than  extending  Its 
licence. 

"Semin  was  an  important 
strategic  acquisition  for  us 
because  it  enabled  us  to  take 
control  of  a profitable  part  of 
our  business  that  we  can 
now  make  more  profitable," 
says  Domenico  De  Sole, 
Good's  president  and  chief 
executive.  : 

"Another  factor  was  that 


Tom  (Ford,  Gucci's  chief 
designer)  is  absolutely 
flumtlcal  about  making  sure 
that  every  element  of  Gucci 
is  consistent  - our  products, 
store  design  and  advertising. 
To  do  that  we  need  to  own 
our  operations,  particularly 
important  ones,  like 
watches." 

Having  acquired  Severtn, 
Gucci  has  restructured  the 
distribution  Bide  of  its  watch 
business  by  taking  control  of 
distribution  in  Italy  and 
France,  and  preparing  to  do 
so  in  Japan. 

It  is  now  preparing  to 
extend  Its  product  range 
by  launching  new  yn oriole  at 
the  Basel  fair,  and 
introducing  a new  line  of 
more  expensive  watches^ 
early  next  year.  ' 


Other  fashion  groups  are 
now  following  Gucd  and 
Hermes' lead. 

Calvin  Kiein  Is  a 
relative  newcomer  to  the 
watch  market,  which  it 
entered  last  year  after 
setting  up  a new  company, 
CK  Watches,  with  the 
Swatch  group. 

Rather  u«n  settling  - 
for  a traditional  licensing 
deal,  Calvin  Klein  took  a 10 
per  cent  stake  in  the 
venture  (the  remaining 
share  are  owned  by  Swatch) 
to  ensure  that  it  could 
exert  closer  control  over 
product  development,  ••••  - 
production,  distribution  and 
marketing. 

Arietta  Emth,  president  of 
OK  Watches  and  a director 
of  Swatch,  says  that, ' 


so  for,  sales  are  running 
ahead  of  target 

Some  600,000  watches 
bearing  the  Calvin  Klein  and 
cK  brand  names  were  sold 
daring  their  first  year  on 
sale  In  1998,  and  sales  are 
expected  to  top  Im  in  1999 
with  the  introduction  of  new 
models. 

"We've  been  researching 
the  market  very  carefully 
and  there's  clearly  a trend, 
particularly  among  women, 
to  buy  watches  in  various 
styles  and  to  coordinate 
them  with  different  outfits, 
like  any  other  Eashlon  item," 
She  says. 

"Consumers  still  want 
the  quality  of  the 
traditional  Swiss 
manufacturers,  but  they  also 
want  the  flair  of  a favourite 
fashion  designer.-  That's  the 
way  the  market's  going. 
Pretty  soon  all  the 
. well-known  designers  will 
have  watches,  be  & standard 
-part  of  their  product  ■ 
ranges." 
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!I  OCKMAKIHG  TODAY  by  Michael  Balfour 

Looking 
backwards  to 
look  ahead 

Preparations  for  the  millennium  are  filling 
up  clockmakers’  order  books 


When  the  chimes  of  12 
o’clock  ring  out  on  the  night 
of  December  31  in  Westmin- 
ster they  will  usher  in  the 
2lst  century.  Big  Ben 
remains  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous  clocks, 
although  its  proper  name 
originally  referred  only  to  its 
13.5  tonne  hour  bell  (named 
after  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  par- 
liamentary Chief  Commis- 
sioner when  it  was  cast  in 
1856). 

At  the  same  moment  accu- 
rate domestic  chiming  clocks 
in  the  UK’s  time  zone  will 
sound  the  familiar  four  bell 
Westminster  chimes.  They 
are  based  on  the  Fifth  bar  of 
Handel's  aria  from  his  Mes- 
siah: “I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  iiveth”  but  no 
doubt  such  recondite  know- 
ledge will  be  sensibly  lost 
■ amid  great  celebrations. 

Big  Ben  hangs  in  St  Step- 
hen's Clock  Tower,  and  the 
-mechanism  is  the  biggest 
_and  most  accurate  of  its  type 
. in  the  world. 

Throughout  the  UK.  in 
more  than  5,000  church  tow- 
ers, ancient  clocks  are  being 
-repaired,  serviced  and 
, rehung  in  readiness  for  the 
-.great  ringing  of  bells  at  noon 
7 on  January  2 2000. 


Piaget,  the  great  Swiss 
timepiece  manufacturer,  has 
been  the  patron  for  painstak- 
ing restoration  work  on  the 
Torre  dell'Orologio  in  St 
Mark's  Square  in  Venice. 
The  famous  Tower  was  built 
in  1496  and  completed  three 
years  later. 

Piaget  has  sponsored 
the  spectacular  dismantling 
of  the  5 metre  high  clock, 
which  weighed  more  than 
300  ldlos,  since  February  19, 
1997,  and  restoration  was 
completed  two  years  later. 

The  mechanism  comprises 
two  communicating  but  sep- 
arate systems.  Hie  first  oper- 
ates the  time,  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  the  sun.  the 
moon  and  three  magi,  who 
bow  before  the  Virgin  and 
Child  twice  a year.  The  sec- 
ond system  activates  the  two 
bronze  figures  which  strike 
the  hours  with  hammers  on 
the  bell  that  crowns  the 
magnificent  Tower. 

Piaget  has  manufactured  a 
single  table  clock  to  com- 
memorate the  restoration.  It 
is  fashioned  from  a single 
block  or  rock  crystal  and. 
like  the  Torre  dell'Orologio. 
features  two  dials.  Each  is 
surrounded  by  four  small 
windows  set  with  hawk's  eye 


SWITZERLAND  by  Frances  Williams 

Better  times 
follow  the 
Asian  crisis 

Makers  who  know  their  niche  and  have 
efficient  distribution  fare  best 

The  Swiss  watch  industry,  medallion  man  igoW  watch 
the  world  leader,  turned  in  a and  Rolls  Royce)  to  soffle- 
remarkably  resilient  perfbr-  thing  more  understated 
mance  in  1998  despite  earlier  (steel  watch  and  BMwj  - 
tears  that  the  Asian  eco-  says  James  Amoroso,  uKlus- 
nomic  crisis  would  seriously  try  analyst  with  Bank  Julius 
erode  sales  and  earnings.  Baer  in  Zurich.  Steel 

The  prospects  for  1999  also  watches  last  year  accounted 
seem  to  be  encouraging,  bar-  for  37  per  cent  of  total  Swiss 
ring  a slide  into  global  races-  watch  exports  by  value,  an 
sion  - but  stiff  competition  increase  of  a quarter  over 
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Asia  and  Oceoeia  ant 


In  all  segments  of  the  mar- 
ket is  likely  to  increase  con- 


1997. 

Companies  such  as  the 


centration  In  the  industry,  Swatch  Group.  Tag  Heuer 


according  to  analysts. 


and  Vendb  me  (the  luxury 


A Georgian  period  table  dock  in  burr  walnut  reproduced  by  ComRti 


The  orderly  ringing  of  gemstones;  the  sides  are 
• church  bells  originated  in  encrusted  with  lapis  lazuli 


t Britain,  where  more  than 
. 55,000  ringers  are  officially 
l registered,  but  where  only 
* two  bell  founders  remain. 
. Smith  of  Derby  is  the  UK’s 
most  prominent  maker  and 
J exporter  of  outdoor  clocks, 
>.and  over  the  past  two  years 
the  family-owned  company 
*has  enjoyed  a surge  in 
orders  for  all  kinds  of  public 
' clocks  - for  roof  projections. 
i cupolas,  gables  and  towers. 


panels  studded  with  stars 
and  a P for  Piaget.  After  a 
worldwide  tour,  this  horolog- 
ical  work  of  art  was  auc- 
tioned at  Christie's,  New 
York  on  April  15. 

Jaeger-LeCoultre  is 
another  fine  watchmaker 
with  a clock  of  its  own  of 
which  to  boast.  But  its 
Atmos  clock  has  long  been 
in  series  production. 

The  prototype  was  con- 


structed in  1928  by  its  inven- 
tor J-L  Reutter  and  it  is 
driven  by  air.  Inside  a her- 
metically sealed  capsule  a 
mixture  of  gas  and  liquid 
expands  as  temperatures  rise 
and  contracts  as  they  tell, 
making  the  capsule  move  in 
a concertina  motion.  This 
movement  winds  up  the 
mainspring,  and  a variation 
in  temperature  of  only  one 
degree,  between  15  and  30 
centigrade,  is  sufficient  to 
drive  the  Atmos  clock  for  48 
hours. 

A less  sophisticated  range 
of  docks,  some  traditional  in 
appearance  and  others  ultra- 
modern. are  made  by  Luxor, 
associated  with  Zenith, 
another  fine  watchmaker. 
Alarm  clocks  are  continual 
sellers  at  every  price,  and 
they  come  from  the  watch- 
making divisions  of  other 
leading  brands  such  as  Cho- 
pard,  Bulgari,  Gucci  and  Tif- 
fany. 

From  Germany  come  the 
quartz  movements  that  drive 
many  clocks  assembled  In 
the  UK.  Fine  clocks  emanate 


from  companies  such  as  the. 
Welsh  family  concern  Rap- 
port. 

It  has  in  its  catalogue  a 
small  range  of  brass  carriage 
docks,  which  are  ever-popu- 
lar  as  commemorative  pres- 
ents. 

The  year  2000  will  be  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the 
family-run  clockmaker  Com- 
itti  of  London.  It  was 
founded  by  Onorato  Comitti 
as  instrument  makers  and 
went  on  to  manufacture  fine 
reproductions  of  18th  and 
19th  century  clocks. 

“With  growing  demand  for 
clocks  which  capture  the 
style  and  tradition  of  clock- 
making  in  England,"  says 
Simon  Barker,  managing 
director,  “we  have  looked  to 
create  a collection  which 
reflects  the  depth  of  this  her- 
itage". His  company  enjoys 
an  international  reputation 
for  its  cabinets,  marquetry, 
movements  and  dials,  and 
represents  a sound  example 
of  a clockmakiDg  company 
that  looks  backwards  to  look 
forwards.  1 


Exports  reached  a record  brand  group  owned  by 
value  of  SFr8.4bn  last  year,  Richemont)  have  more  than 
up  3-3  per  cent  on  1997,  as  held  their  own  by  increasing 
higher  demand  in  the  US  sales  in  growing  markets 
and  Europe  more  than  com-  and  exploiting  (and  mould- 
pensated  for  the  slide  In  ing)  changing  consumer 
Asia.  More  surprising,  sales  tastes, 
in  recession-hit  Japan  also  Swiss  watchmakers  have 
rose  by  more  than  7 per  cent,  also  been  pushing  up  unit 
cushioning  to  some  extent  a value.  Sales  of  the  cheap 
drop  of  nearly  a quarter  in  stylish  Swatch,  for  instance, 
exports  to  Hong  Kong,  Sing-  which  soared  in  the  early 
apore,  Thailand  and  Taiwan.  1990s.  have  plateaued  at  18m- 
Exports  of  finished  20m  units  a year  ~ but  the 
watches,  accounting  for  average  price  has  risen  due 
SFr7.6bn  of  the  total,  to  higher  sales  of  Irony 
increased  by  2JJ  per  cent  to  metal  watches  which  cost 
32J2m  units,  though  sales  of  more  than  the  plastic 
movements  were  down  3,7  Swatch. 


per  cent  to  6m. 


The  same  is  happening  in 


These  encouraging  overall  the  luxury  category.  Though 
figures  nevertheless  conceal  sales  of  gold  watches  have 
divergent  experiences  of  declined,  ‘there’s  a general 
individual  companies.  The  trend  towards  mare  sopbisti- 
slump  in  east  Asian  emerg-  cated  and  expensive  move- 
file markets  has  hit  some  malts'*,  says  Pierre  Tissot  of 
smaller  groups  sucb  as  Lombard  Odier,  the  Geneva- 
Corum  which  are  heavily  based  private  hank,  in  the 


exposed  to  the  region. 


mid-price  range  of  steel 


Falling  sales  of  gold  watches,  consumers  are  opt- 
walches  since  1997  in  favour  ing  for  more  expensive  mod- 
of  steel  have  also  hurt  sped-  els. 
alised  watch  producers  The  Swatch  Group,  which 
including  Rolex,  Switzer-  as  well  as  the  ubiquitous 
land’s  biggest  maker  of  gold  plastic  Swatch  owns  top  of 


watches. 


the  range  brands  such  as 


There's  a shift  away  from  Blancpain  and  Omega, 


Europe  36% 
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boosted  turnover  and  net 
profits  by  more  than  7 per 
cent  last  year,  helped  by  the 
successful  launch  of  its 
Calvin  Klein  line.  Tag 
Heuer.  which  produces 
mostly  steel  watches,  also 
improved  margins  and  prof- 
its in  1998  despite  declining 
revenues  because  of  lower 
demand  in  Asia. 

Analysts  are  generally  pos- 
itive about  the  outlook  for 
1999  in  the  face  of  stQl  diffi- 
cult global  economic  condi- 
tions. Sales  volumes  is  Asia 
are  expected  to  bottom  out, 
with  revenues  increasing  at 
least  in  line  with  the  rising 
value  of  local  currencies. 
Growth  in  Europe  and  the 
US.  the  single  biggest  mar- 
ket for  Swiss  watches,  is  set 
to  slow  but  not  disastrously. 

Another  positive  factor  is 
the  apparent  end  of  a damag- 
ing price  war  in  the  watch 
movements  sector  reflecting 
a fight  for  supremacy 
between  Seiko  and  Citizen  of 
Japan  on  the  primary  Hong 
Kong  market 

The  Swatch  Group,  which 
is  the  world’s  third  biggest 
producer  of  watch  move- 
ments, made  a loss  on  this 
business  last  year  as  the  cost 
of  simple  movements  tell  to 
below  one  franc.  However, 


FRENCH  INDUSTRY  by  Michael  Balfour 


, With  industries  as  least  as 
' old  as  those  in  Switzerland, 
'France  has  never  ceased  to 
'contribute  flair  in  design 
“ and  mechanical  innovations. 
|'The  greatest  French  watch- 
-maker of  all  time  (though 
“actually  Swiss-born)  is  Abra- 
“ham-Louis  Breguet 
(1747-1823).  His  inventions 
"which  included  the  tourbil- 
lon,  perpetual  calendar. 
montres  d tact,  and  sin- 
gle-handed timepieces,  are 
still  employed  today. 

Both  Napoleon  and  Wel- 
lington consulted  their  Bre- 
guet watches  at  Waterloo. 
Breguet  still  trades,  now  in 
Switzerland,  and  is  in  the 
ownership  of  In  vest  carp.  The 
latter  also  owns  Chamnet, 


Still  keeping  in  time  with  Napoleon 


France  has  never  ceased  to  keep  pace  with  the  designs  and  innovations  produced  by  its  famous  neighbour 


and  both  now  flourish. 

The  French  watch  and 
clock  Industries  are  confined 
mainly  to  the  departments  of 
Doubs  and  Franche-Comte 
historically  due  to  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
in  1685  which  caused  Hugue- 
not craftsmen  to  flee  south 
towards  the  Jura  mountains. 

The  French  Watch,  Clock 
and  Micro-mechanism  Manu- 
facturers Association 
(CFHM)  maintains  a close 
interest  in  the  Centre  Tech- 
nique de  l’lndustrie  Horlo- 


gSre  (Cetebor),  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Didier 
Roux,  who  is  a jewellery 
chain  manufacturer. 

France’s  turnover  in  1998 
in  the  watch  and  clock 
industries  totalled  FFr  a2bn, 
of  which  about  one-third  was 
consigned  over  the  border  to 
Switzerland,  with  another 
third  to  fellow  European 
Union  countries. 

An  established  watchmak- 
ing centre  is  the  town  of 
Charquemont  in  the 
Franche-Comte,  where  the 


Herbeltn  family  concern, 
under  the  direction  of  Jean- 
Claude  Michele  Herbelia, 
produces  a wide  range  of 
wristwatches. 

The  cheerful  Newport 
chronograph  is  in  polished 
stainless  steel,  with  a 
salmon  pink  dial  Clyda  is 
also  based  in  the  town.  The 
Birmane  square  quartz  mod- 
els are  on  unusual  original 
stainless  steel  bracelets,  and 
brushed  steel  is  in  evidence 
through  its  catalogue. 

Two  more  Charquemont 


THEO  FENNELL 


makers  are  Vtnllemin  Reg- 
nier,  which  is  launching  a 
retro-style  tonneau-shaped 
model  cased  in  rhodium 
called  1920,  and  Saint  Hon- 
ors which  boasts  original 
case  shapes.  Its  Ophelia  col- 
lection has  a rectangular  fac- 
etted case  and  sapphire,  and 
the  Lady  collection  has  a top 
winder  and-  hangs  loose  off 
its  strap,  like  a pendant 
Saint  Honors  has  square 
(Manhattan)  and  round 
(Speedboat)  Chronographs 
Besanpon  is  home  to  the 


-.in .. 


horological  inspirations  of 
Alain  Sflberstein,  whose 
architectural  fantasies 
enliven  Ms  dial  and  case 
designs.  His  exclusive  pieces 
offer  clarity,  primary  colours 
and  amusing,  off-beat 
details.  Bis  World-Time 
chronograph  has  a red  hour 
hand,  navy  blue  centre  sec- 
onds hands,  and  a yellow 
starfish  small  seconds  hand. 
His  choice  of  locations  is 
typically  eclectic  - Besan- 
con.  Aspen,  Inverness.  Tash- 
kent 


This  year’s  Basel  event 
will  afford  a first  sighting  of 
Boiido  Kruno,  bis  new  auto- 
matic chronograph.  It  is  lim- 
ited to  100  pieces  worldwide. 
Jean-Christophe  Mareschal 
is  the  creator  of  Afcteo  wrist- 
watches  in  Besanpon.  His 
recent  pieces  include  Mefeo, 
with  a changing  weather 
theme,  and  Baby  Boom, 
which  he  terms  "a  cuddly 
kind  of  watch". 

Mouboussin,  Paris  watch- 
makers since  1827,  based  in 
the  Champs  Elysdes  pro- 
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Creative  variations  of  18  K.  yellow 
or  white  gold,  diamond.*, 
racuheiHjf-pearl  and  multi-coloured 
interchangeable  scraps. 
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the  yen  has  since  risen  and 
movement  prices  have 
begun  to  increase,  which 
should  help  the  company’s 
results  in  1999. 

The  group,  which  is  sitting 
on  a big  cash  hoard,  is  also 
known  to.be  on  the  prowl  for 
acquisitions,  especially  at 
the  top  of  the  range  with 
sport  or  fashion  connota- 
tions. Switzerland  still  has 
□early  600  small  watch  and 
components  makers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  big  four  which 
together  represent  75-80  per 
cent  of  sales. 

According  to  industry  esti- 
mates. the  Swatch  Group 
may  account  for  a third  of 
industry  turnover.  Vendome 
for  about  a fifth,  privately- 
held  and  secretive  Rolex  for 
perhaps  15  per  cent  and  Tag 
Heuer  for  T per  cent. 

Pierre  Tissot  of  Lombard 
Odier  believes  companies 
now  need  a critical  mass  to 
compete  globally.  "The  key 
is  not  only  to  have  the  right 
product  and  marketing  but 
also  to  control  the  distribu- 
tion system",  he  says. 

There  will  always  be  a 
place  for  niche  companies 
with  clearly  defined  brands, 
says  James  Amoroso  - “bin 
the  others  will  have  prob- 
lems". 


duced  elegant  and  expensive, 
often  beautifully  jewelled 
pieces,  for  a market  it  under- 
stands. And  so  does  Cartier 
In  its  historic  premises  in 
the  rue  de  la  Pais,  where 
they  annually  add  sophisti- 
cations to  already  sophisti- 
cated timepieces  in  their 
classic  ranges. 

Also  in  the  rue  de  la  Paix 
in  Paris.  Mellerio  Dits  Meller 
(founded  in  1613  and  still 
ramily-controlled)  has  cre- 
ated one  of  the  year’s  most 
unusual  case  shapes  seen  in 
any  country. 

This  fine  jeweller  with  two 
logos  has  produced  a case 
for  a wristwatch  that  can 
only  be  described  as  both 
beautiful  and  ovoid. 


The  Longines  Conquest 
Collection  is  now  available  from 
leading  retail  jewellers. 
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WATCHES,  CLOCKS  & JEWELLERY  5 


PROFILE 

BREITLING 


Balloon  record  puts  a seal 
on  aerial  niche 


Brewing  is  among  the  four 
most  copied  watch  brands 
In  the  world.  This  less  than 
desirable  achievement 
provides  confirmation  of  the 
world-- wide  appeal  of  a dial 
name,  and  all  that  lies 
behind  it,  which  has  created 
for  Itself  a niche  in  the 
market  - one  that  it  can 
claim  to  be  ail  its  own. 

A more  satisfying 
achievement  is  that  the 
Grenchen-based  company 
has  scarcely  deviated  from 
the  image  it  established  in 
1884  under  founder  Leon 
Breitling. 

In  the  watchmaking  town 
of  St  Imier  timekeeping 
instruments  with  technical 
features  such  as  stopwatch 
mechanisms  came  from  his 
workshop.  A larger  factory 
was  soon  established  in  La 
Chaux-de-Fonds,  and  then 
in  1915,  Leon's  son  Gaston 
produced  the  first  wrist 
instrument  with  a central 
chronograph  hand  and 
30-minute  totalizer. 

In  the  1920s  he  patented 
an  independent  chronograph 
pushpiece  and  a 1/1  Oth  of  a 
second  totalizer,  after 
experiments  in  the  second 
world  war  with  military 
watches.  In  1934  grandson 
Willy  Breitling  oversaw  the 
first  modem  mechanical 
chronograph,  and  surf) 
watches  remain  the 
company's  biggest  sellers. 

Breitling's  renowned 
Navitimer  wristwatch  was 
launched  in  1952.  This 
pilot's  chronograph  is 
preferred  by  collectors  of 
early  aviation  timepieces  to 
its  early  quartz-driven 
successor  the  Cosmonauts 

(1962).  These  specialised 

“instruments  lor 


professionals",  as  the 
company  Ukes  to  call  them, 
were  a natural  fit  with  the 
interests  of  pilot  and 
transmitter  specialist  Ernest 
Schneider,  who  acquired 
Breitling  in  1979. 

Micro  electronic  quartz  and 
mechanical  watch 
movements  have  driven 
Breitling  to  further  successes 
in  the  worldwide  market  for 
sophisticated 

multi-functioning  timepieces. 
Breitling's  main  markets: 
Germany,  US,  France,  Japan 
and  the  UK  are  fuelled  with 
distinct  ranges. 

Navitimer  models  include, 
at  its  top  end,  an  automatic 
(self-winding)  chronograph  in 
an  18  carat  yellow  gold 
case,  on  a gold  bracelet, 
with  a black  enamel  dial  (in 
the  tradition  of  pilots' 
wristwatches)  bearing  silver 
subsidiary  dials,  with  an 
recommended  retail  price 
(rrp)  of  Cl  3290. 

The  Navitimer 
Cosmonauts  models  now 
house  mechanical  (wind-up) 
movements,  manufactured 
by  its  La  Chaux-de-Fonds 
subsidiary,  Kelek. 
Cosmonautes  are  the  only 
mechanical  watches  in  the 
Breitfing  catalogue,  most  of 
the  rest  being  automatic, 
with  some  quartz. 

Breitling's  ChronoBner 
group  of  watches  includes 
the  Ch nonomat  GT  and 
Crosswind  pieces,  and  also 
the  Chrono  Jetstream 
chronographs  which  ati  have 
quartz  movements.  The 
Professional  range  includes 
a truly  Innovative  wristwatch 
called  the  Emergency.  This 
quartz  chronograph  can 
save  lives.  It  carries  a 
mlcrotransrratter,  and  is 


intended  for  dose-range 
localisation  of  pilots  or 
passengers  of  aircraft,  and 
other  owners  in  'distress. 

It  was  first  presented  at 
the  Basel  Watch  Fair  in  . 
1988,  after  being  developed 
In  response  to  NATO 
requests  and  in  association 
with  the  French  Dassault 
aviation  company.  In  any 
situation  demanding 
localisation,  the  wearer  pulls 
out  the  concealed  antenna 
of  the  miniaturised 
transmitter,  which  then 
broadcasts  a beeping  sound 
every  225  seconds  for  up  to 
48  hours.  "Here  I am,  come 
and  rescue  me,"  is  the 
unspoken  message  put  out 
by  the  electronic  James 
Bond-type  gadget. 

Flying  is  the  passion, 
hobby  and  business  of  the 
reclusive  Schneider  family. 
Theodore  Schneider,  43,  the 
chief  executive  officer  likes 
to  relax  by  flying  up  to 
Scotland  for  a few  days 
shooting  with  his  father 
Ernest  now  78.  Mr 
Schneider  oversees  an 
operation  which  employs 
about  100  people  in 
Grenchen  and  sold  more 
than  100,000  wristwatches 
in  1998. 

A new  building,  over  the 
railway  line  from  Its 
headquarters,  opens  this 
July.  Ever  more  attractive 
and  sophisticated 
chronographs  are  planned, 
all  with  full  official 
chronometer  test  certificates 
and  one-year  guarantees. 
This  month  in  Basel  Breitling 
launches  its  B-2  model,  an 
automatic  glareproof 
chronograph  with  highly 
readable  subsidiary  elapsed 
time  dials.  It  Includes  an 


The  Breitfing  Orbfter  3 scored  a publicity  coup 


RttienSprieh 


aviation  slide  rule  which, 
together  with  a minutes-to- 
hours  conversion  scale,  is 
activated  by  turns  of  the 
bezel. 

Switzerland's  largest 
watch  case  maker  is  Louis 
Lang.  Vincent  Lang, 
successor  to  his  founder 
father,  employs  550 
craftsmen  In  Porrentruy,  in 
the  Jura  mountains,  near  the 
French  border,  and  Breitling 
is  one  of  his  important 
customers. 

It  happens  that  the 
youthful  Vincent  Lang’s 
wife's  sister  Michelle  is 
married  to  one  Bertrand 
Piccard  and  thereby  hangs  a 
tale.  It  Is  a remarkable  tale 
which  concluded  last  month 
with  one  of  the  greatest 
world  publicity  coups  of  the 
20th  century. 

The  Breitfing  Orbrter  3 
successfully  achieved  the 
first  non-stop  balloon  flight 
around  the  world  on  March 
20,  after  a 26,602  miles 
flight  from  Chateau  D'Oex  in 


the  Vaudois  Alps,  and  it  was 
manned  by  Bertrand  Piccard 
and  Englishman  Brian  Jones. 
Of  course  they  each  wore 
Brertfmg  Emergency 
wristwatches. 

It  was  the  last  gap  to  be 
filled  in  the  aviation  record 
book.  Stefano  Albinati  was 
Breitling's  voyage  director 
during  the  epic  20  days,  and 
he  helped  achieve  a 
pioneering  ambition  for 
Breitling’s  owners,  the 
Schneider  family:  “We 
wanted  to  be  known  as  the 
company  which  pushed 
back  the  frontiers  of 
ballooning.” 

Such  an  astounding 
achievement  can  only  have 
increased  the  value  of  a 
company  completely 
dedicated  to  its  aerial  niche 
In  the  timepiece  business, 
and  one  which  has  recently, 
like  many  independent 
watchmakers,  been  the 
target  of  takeover  rumours. 

Michael  Balfour 


Jewellery  by  Mark  Cockle 


In  the  hunt  for  millennium  sparkle 


Tire  diamond  trade  will  attempt  to  persuade  more  men  to  buy 
gifts  which  glitter 


Over  the  past  two  decades 
jewellery  retail  sales  world- 
wide have  seen  virtually 
uninterrupted  growth  and  in 
the  case  of  diamond  jewel- 
lery, the  major  segment 
of  this  market,  sales  have 
more  than  doubled  in  that 
period  to  just  over  $50bn  last 
year. 

Although  diamond  retail 
sales  were  down  last  year  by 
around  3 per  cent  Urn  sec- 
ond annual  decline  in  as 
many  years,  there  is  cau- 
tious optimism  that  retail 
sales  are  about  to  grow 
again. 

After  the  economic  tur- 
moil in  south  east  Asia,  the 
□ear  collapse  of  the  Russian 
economy  and  the  more . 
recent  financial  crisis  in  Bra- 
zil. jewellery  manufacturers 
and  retailers  bad  been 
expecting  the  worst  this 
year. 

But  after  a reasonably 
firm  Christmas  in  the  lead- 
ing markets,  the  jewellery 
trade  got  off  to  a more  posi- 
tive start  in  1999. 

There  are  signs  of  dia- 
mond prices  beginning  to 
recover  and  even  coloured 
gemstone  dealers,  who  deal 
In  a significantly  smaller 
market,  are  seeing  firmer 
trends  as  fashion  this  year 
dictates  more  colourful  jew- 
ellery. 

The  millennium  is  also 
expected  to  provide  a further 
fillip  for  the  trade.  Starting 
from  this  summer,  and  going 
well  into  the  year  2000,  jew- 
ellers worldwide  will  be 
doing  their  utmost  to 
encourage  people  to  buy  that 
special  gift  for  a loved  one  to 
mark  the  millennium. 

Slick  advertising  cam- 
paigns are  on  their  way,  led 
by  a $60m  push  from  De 
Beers,  a well-seasoned,  mas- 
ter of  marketing  diamond 
Jewellery.  But  we  are  not 
just  talking  about,  a gift  for 
midnight  on  31  December  -31, 
1999.  we  are  talking  about  up 
to  engagements  taking 
place  in  more  than  30  devel- 
oped markets  next  year.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  a far- 
ther L5bn  celebratory  occar 
sions  in  that  year  including 
40m  weddings,  75m  births, 
850m  wedding  anniversaries 
ami  900m  women’s  birth- 
days. . 

De  Beers  has  conducted 
considerable  research  and  is 
convinced  that  there  is  a 
true  consumer  need  to  be 
filled  around  the  millen- 
nium. 

Not  surprisingly  women 
think  that  buying  diamond 
jewellery  for  the  miTlermlnm 
Is  a great  idea.  “The  chal- 
lenge, off  course,  is  not  the 


women.  The  challenge  is  get- 
ting the  men  to  buy,"  says 
Stephen  Dossier , head  of  De 
Beers  consumer  marketing 
division,  whose  Job  it  is  to 
put  that  idea  in  men’s  heads. 
• The  campaigns  are  aimed 
at  reminding  loved  ones  that 
they  enter  the  new  miflen- 
nium  together.  Not  even 
grandparents  will  be  spared 
as  this  high-income  group 
will  be  targeted  too  by 
encouraging  them  to  give 
gifts  to  their  grandchildren. 

However,  if  yon  are  still 
sceptical  about  the  millen- 
nium effect,  consider  this: 
De  Beers'  bruited  edition  of 
20,000  specially  polished  dia- 
monds to  mark  the  millen- 
nium has  already  been  pre- 
sold to  leading  jewellers  and 
at  healthy  premiums  to  com- 
parable stones. 

De  Beers  is  hoping  that 
the  millennium  could 
increase  diamond  jewellery 
sales,  in  terms  of  pieces  sold, 
by  around  25  per  cent  on  a 
normal  year. 

Whether  there  will  he  a 
buying  frenzy  from  consum- 
ers is  anyone's  guess.  But 
retailers  will  certainly  need 
to  make  up  their  minds  and 
have  merchandise  in  stock 
by  the  middle  of  this  year  If 
they  are  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  a year-end  rush. 

De  Beers  can  take  full 
credit  for  the  resilience  of 
the  diamond  Jewellery  mar- 
ket. Since  1938  when  New 
York’s  N W Ayer  handled  De 
Beers’  first  advertising 
account,  the  US  has  been  the 
test  bed  for  marketing  of  dia- 
mond jewellery. 

The  agency  which  gave  De 
Beers  the  immortal  slogan, 
"a  diamond  is  forever", 
helped  developed  the  engage- 
ment ring  tradition  along 
with  other  rites  of  passage 
jewellery  which  provided  a 
bedrock  diamond  jewellery 
market  no  matter  what  was 
happening  in  the  economy. 

By  the  mid-1960s  De  Beers 
began  to  internationalise  the 
US  campaign,  repeating  its 
success  in  Japan,  where 
there  was  no  diamond  cul- 
ture, and  Europe. 

For  most  of  this  century 
diamond  jewellery  sales 
have  kept  pace  with  world 
economic  growth. 

At  present  the  jewellery 
market  seems  to  be  polar- 
ised, “with  the  west  in  gen- 
eral performing  well  and  the 
east  remaining  in  great  diffi- 
culty," says  Mr  Lussier. 

Back  in  the  early  1990s. 
there  had  been  a significant 
shift  in  gravity  in  jewellery 
consumption  towards  the 
east. 

Countries  such  as  Taiwan. 


Korea  and  Thailand  had 
become  bigger  markets  than 
Germany,  France  and  the 
UK  in  terms  of  diamond  con- 
tent 

The  strong  US  economy 
over  the  past  five  years  has 
created  the  world’s  biggest 
jewellery  market  with  Amer- 
ican consumers  continuing 
to  buy  higher-priced  jewel- 
lery. 

The  US  market  in  terms 
of  retail  diamond  jewellery 
sales  grew  by  9 per  cent  in 
1998  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  It  now  accounts 
for  46  per  cent  of  the  world 
market  compared  to  30  per 
cent 

This  strong  growth  has  led 
many  jewellery  manufactur- 
ers and  stone  dealers  to 
focus  their  marketing  efforts 
on  the  US  following  the 
downturn  in  Japan  five 
years  ago  and  the  recent  col- 
lapse of  several  south  east 
Asian  economies. 

Diamond  jewellery  sales  in 
Japan  declined  last  year  by 
19  per  cent  and  it  now 
accounts  for  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  world  market  com- 
pared to  a third  several 


The  US  has 
become  the 
world's  biggest 
market 


years  ago. 

Retail  sales  in  the  Asia 
region  suffered  a dramatic  45 
per  cent  fell  in  the  first  half 
of  1998,  although  there  was 
some  slowing  in  the  rate  of 
decline  in  the  second  half, 
according  to  De  Beers. 

South  east  Asia  now  repre- 
sents only  4 per  cent  of  the 
world's  diamond  jewellery 
market  against  7 per  cent  in 

1997. 

There  is  anecdotal  evi- 
dence that  the  Japanese  jew- 
ellery market  is  beginning  to 
reawaken  and  that  Korea 
and  Thailand  could  reach 
the  bottom  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

China,  a jewellery  market 
with  enormous  potential 

over  the  next  decade,  was 

the  rally  country  in  south- 
east Asia  to  register  any 
increase  in  jewellery  sales  in 

1998. 

Europe  is  looking  a 
brighter  prospect  this  year 
after  a 4 per  cent  growth  in 
1998  in  diamond  jewellery 
sales.  Its  share  of  the  world 
market  remained  at  14  per 
cent 

Good  economic  growth  in 


the  US  and  Europe  last  year 
helped  to  boost  gold  jewel- 
lery demand  to  an  all-time 
record  and  augurs  well  for 
the  rest  of  1999,  says  George 
MEUing-Stanley,  the  World 
Gold  Council’s  manager  of 
gold  market  analysis  in  New 
York. 

Although  gold  jewellery 
demand  fell  by  22  per  cent  in 
several  Asian  countries  in 
1998.  there  were  signs  of 
some  recovery  taking  place 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  last 
year,  he  says. 

Demand  for  jewellery  at 
the  lower  end  continues  to 
be  bolstered  by  the  growth 
of  non-tradltional  distribu- 
tion channels,  including  TV 
sales,  electronic  retailing, 
discount  sales  and  more 
recently  the  internet 

In  the  US,  this  has  led  to 
such  Intense  competition 
that  the  American  consumer 
has  no  expectation  of  paying 
full  retail  prices  for  jewel- 
lery. The  net  effect  of  tins  is 
that  it  has  eroded  jewellers' 
margins  and  as  a conse- 
quence this  problem  has 
been  passed  down  the  entire 
jewellery  pipeline. 

“The  use  of  the  internet  by 
consumers  to  buy  jewellery 
is  relatively  small  and  less 
than  l per  cent  erf  all  jewel- 
lery sold  in  the  US  is  done 
through  thig  medium,”  says 
John  Kejr,  marketing  irector 
of  Polygon,  a leading  Colora- 
do-based website  provider 
for  the  jewellery  trade. 

Buying  jewellery  on-line  is 
mainly  reserved  for  cheaper 
items  but  he  admits  that  it  is 
a growing  market  in  the  US. 

At  the  very  pinnacle  of  the 
jewellery  market,  business 
remains  buoyant  Companies 
such  as  Cartier.  Tiffany’s 
and  Bulgari  continue  to 
show  the  strength  of  their 
brands,  managing  to  buck 
the  downward  trends  in  the 
eastern  Asian  and  Japan. 

“Strong  equity  markets 
bode  well  for  discretionary 
spending  at  the  higher  end 
of  the  jewellery  spectrum," 
says  Kimberly  Wahn,  man- 
aging director  of  New  York- 
based  ING  Baring  Furman 
Selz  LLC,  which  produces  its 
own  luxury  goods  stocks 
index. 

“There  is  a trend  far  jewel- 
lery at  the  high-end  to 
broaden  out  its  appeal  as 
people  want  to  possess  more 
accessories,"  says  Ms  Walin. 
This  end  of  the  luxury 
market  has  been  quite 
strong  since  1995  and  despite 
the  economic  problems  in 
Japan  and  the  south  east 
Asia  demand  in  these 
regions  has  held  up  there 
quite  weQ.  she  claims. 

“Over  the  last  decade, 
sales  is  the  luxury  sector 
have  grown  steadily  each 
year,  even  in  the  downturn 


of  1991.  Luxury  sales  will 
continue  to  grow  as  long  as 
global  inflation  remains  in 
check  and  the  equity  mar- 
kets remain  positive." 

Mark.  Cockle  is  editor-in-chief 
Of  The  Basel  Magazine 


SPORTS  CHRONOGRAPHS  by  Michael  Balfour 


Racing  against 
the  stopwatch 

Watchmakers  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  sporting  world 


Watchmakers  such  as 
Longtnes  and  Omega  arrived 
on  the  sports  scene  with  race 

timing  devices,  and  today 
every  maker  offers  a choice 
of  chronographs  (stop- 
watches) to  meet  the  most 
popular  secondary  function 
of  a wristwatch. 

Sometimes  the  winding 
crown  operates  the  start/ 
stop  function.  More  often 
there  Is  a single  button 
(round,  square  or  rectangu- 
lar) above  the  crown,  or  two 
buttons  (push  pieces)  above 
and  below  it.  for  Interval 
timing. 

Early,  unusual  or  limited 
edition  chronographs  are  the 
ones  worth  collecting,  and 
many  of  today's  large  mak- 
ers produced  interesting 
chronographs  from  the  1930s 
and  1940s  onwards. 

The  second  world  war 
caused  many  more  to  reach 
military  wrists  for  the  regu- 
lation of  manoeuvres  and 
battle  procedures.  Swiss 
watch  chronograph  brands 
active  at  this  time,  generally 
with  stainless  steel  cases, 
included  Angelus,  Doxa.  Gal- 
let,  Invicta.  Le  Phare, 
Minerva,  Nlcolet,  Orator, 
Pierce,  Record.  Venus  and 
Wittnauer. 

Today  their  names  are 
seen  in  auction  rooms  and 
sales  but  they  survived  for 
years  after  1945  as  watches 
to  time  sporting  events. 

Collectors  look  out  for 
Movado’6  Datochron  (1975) 
and  the  (pre-TAG)  Heuer 
Autavia  from  the  same  year. 
No  early  chronograph  collec- 
tion would  be  complete  with- 
out a selection  of  good  condi- 
tion early  examples  from 
Breitling,  Girard-Perregaux, 
IWC,  Roles  and  Ulysse  Nar- 
din  brands  which  flourish 
today.  And  so  does  Zenith 
which  in  1969  produced  its 
stQl  immensely  respected  El 
Primero  movement,  the 
world's  first  automatic  chro- 
nograph. 

Chronographs  make 
acceptable  prizes  and  pres- 
ents at  sporting  events,  and 
more  especially  if  their  spon- 
sors are  watchmakers.  The 
1999  MfHe  MI glia  road  rally 
next  month  along  the  windy 
Brescia -Rome- Brescia  road  is 
sponsored  by  Chopard.  Karl 
Scheufele,  president,  will  be 
driving  with  tenor  Jose  Car- 
reras. 


Fraderique  Constant's  Yacht 
includes  countdown  rules 

Mr  Scbeufele's  son,  Karl- 
Fretdrich,  is  driving  a leg- 
endary 1955  Porsche  550A 
Spyder.  The  1000  MigUa  1999 
chronograph,  on  a Dunlop 
rubber  tyre  strap,  is  limited 
to  100  pieces  in  18-carat  yel- 
low gold  and  1,000  in  stain- 
less steel. 

The  new  Chronolink  Rac- 
ing Chronograph  from  the 
Swedish  maker  Sj56  Sand- 
strOm  is  a two-parter.  The 
upper  features  a normal 
mechanically  driven  watch 
dial  with  a subsidiary  sec- 
onds. The  lower  part  reveals 
an  electronic  digital  display 
which  offers  functions  such 
as  home  time  and  date,  25 
world  times,  an  alarm,  a 
memory  for  codes,  a golf 
score  counter,  and  a racing 
chronograph. 

Japanese  manufacturers 
such  as  Casio  and  Citizen 
have  an  impressive  choice  of 
multi-function  chronographs 
seemingly  for  every  sporting 
event  and  outdoor  activity, 
including  driving,  mountain 
climbing  and  flying.  Citizen 
this  year  sponsor  the  FA 
Chip,  the  Rugby  World  Cup, 
and  some  tennis  events. 

Seiko  presents  the  world's 
first  Kinetic  chronograph 
next  week. 

Open  skies  are  the  dedi- 
cated domain  of  Breitling, 
and  at  Basel  this  month, 
fresh  from  organising  and 
sponsoring  the  triumphant 
round-the-world  Orbiter  3 
balloon  flight  in  March,  the 
Grenchen  family  company 
presents  the  new  B-2,  the 
ultimate  pilot's  friend. 

TAG  Heuer  is  another 
watch  brand  which  is  adept 


at  gaining  exposure,  throng 
its  Grand  Prix  racing  spl 
second  timing.  TAG  Heuer 
6000  series  chronograph  i 
favoured  by  the  drivers. 

Hugo  Boss  has  long  bee 
associated  with  Formul 
One;  Jaguar-driving  Werae 
Baldessarini,  chief  executiv 
officer,  adores  the  sport,  an 
Boss  chronographs  fit  th 
designer  menswear  image 
The  Hugo  Boss  Range 
model  lias  a tough  nylo: 
strap,  and  is  not  expensive. 

This  week  in  Geneva  Gh 
ard-Perregaux  launch  th 
S.F.  Foudroyante  in  7& 
pieces;  S-F.  stands  for  Scu 
deria  Ferrari,  to  mark  the  7> 
years  since  Enzo  Femur 
started  the  great  red  com 
pany.  Its  new  Fl-048,  Iimltei 
to  1,000  pieces,  wiD  also  b> 
on  show. 

Corum's  Admiral’s  Cu] 
wristwatches  have  beei 
afloat  for  some  years.  It  ii 
now  joined  among  the  yacht 
mg  fraternity  by  the  Yacb 
Timer,  from  the  promising 
11-year-old  Geneva  makei 
Frederique  Constant.  It  L« 
the  only  such  wrlstwatcl 
integrating  the  countdowt 
system  for  regattas  intro 
duced  at  the  1996  Olympics. 

Rolex  has  successfully 
used  international  sport* 
stars  and  musical  luminaries 
to  promote  its  chronographs 
for  longer  than  any  other 
brand. 

Spanish-based  Festina  (it 
means  “hurry  up")  devotes  a 
large  part  of  its  annual  mar- 
keting budget  to  cycling,  and 
owner  Miguel  Rodriguez  • 
maintains  a top-level  cycling 
team  to  help  along  the  4m  __ 
unit  sales  he  achieved  in 
1998.  Festina  is  the  nffirial 
timer  of  the  Tour  de  France. 

The  cycling  scene  will  be  fj- 
enlivened  this  year  by  the 
the  Linda  McCartney  Road  » 
Racing  Team  co-sponsored  • 
by  Zenith. 

Some  sports  wristwatches  s~ 
have  more  discreet  roles  to 
play  and  Franck  Muller’s  r>s 
new  Casino  model  is  des-  3 
tined  to  be  the  object  of 
hopeful  glances  beside 
green-baize  tables  with  num-  ■ 
bers,  chips  and  cards  on  * 
them.  Its  accuracy  just 
might  ensure  a cost-saving 
“time  to  go  home"  mood 
occasionally.  Savings  are 
worth  a gamble. 
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Available  at  Alfred  Dunhill.  48  Jermyn  Street  SWT,  5 RovAi^EjH&H  ange  ECS, 
Harrods,  Selfridges,  branches  of  Ernest  Jones,  Goldsmiths  and  \VMk5|&&,of  Switzer 

^-vr-j 

For  stockist  details  telephone  0171  290 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
AVIATION 

In  the  demanding  world;  of  aero- 
nautics, every  single  component 
must  be  officially  approved  and 
certified.  We  apply  the  same 


THE  ESSENCE  OF 
BREITLING 

Old  Navitimer.  Selfwinding 
chronograph,  with  its  famous 
circular  slide  role.  Flyers'  favorite 
wrist  instrument  since  1952. 


